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WILL HOME RULE BE ROME RULE? 


BY J. P. MAHAFFY, 


HERE is a question anxiously 
debated by all classes of Irish- 
men who are educated enough 
to consider it. The answers 
given are so contradictory, that 
it is worth while to set them 
out clearly and show the 
reasons on which each of them 
is based. 

The Protestant answer is 
quite unhesitating. Home Rule 
will inerease enormously the 
present influence of the Romish 
priesthood, which is already 
too strong. When they have a 
Parliament consisting mainly 
of local Roman Catholics, they 
will not regard the interests of 
the Protestant minority. They 
will succeed in their great 
object—the control of higher, 
as well as of primary, educa- 
tion. They will discourage 


and even suppress any free ex- 
pression of thought in history 
or philosophy. In all elections 
to local professional posts no 
Protestant will have a reason- 
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-gress of the country. 


able chance of election with a 
Roman Catholic body of electors. 
Hence the most intelligent and 
competent young Irish Pro- 
testants will leave the country. 
Possibly the emigration of the 
poorest and most ignorant 
peasants from the South and 
West may be stayed; a new 
and far more fatal emigration 
will be promoted of the better 
classes (in the strictest sense) 
from the more civilised districts, 
and our wretched country will 
relapse into a condition some- 
what like that from which 
Italy and Spain are with great 
difficulty emerging. Home 
Rule will therefore deal a 
deadly blow to the intellect, 
the commerce, the general pro- 
Even 
under the present system it is 
almost impossible to find a jury 
to convict a Roman Catholic 
priest, on the clearest evidence, 
of any misdemeanour. What 
will it be when the whole 
L 
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government of the country is 
controlled by their influence? 
Such in brief is the answer 
which the staunch Irish Pro- 
testant makes to this vital 
question. 

Let us now turn to the 
Roman Catholic answer. But 
in doing so, we must set aside 
(1) the persons mainly in- 
criminated—the priests, who 
do not for one moment deny 
that their Church should be 
supreme in faith and morals, 
and who are perfectly aware 
of the stupid blunder of poli- 
ticians, who propose to sever 
faith and morals from politics 
and the other affairs of human 
life. Of course there is no 
dividing line, and if there were, 
who but the Pope of Rome 
could have any authority to 
draw it? (2) We must also 
exclude from the discussion 
the mass of ignorant poor, 
who live in dread of the anger 
of the Ciurch, and would not 
dare to discuss calmly any 
limitation of her power. 

We here accordingly confine 
ourselves to the answer given 
us by the small but important 
body of the Roman Catholic 
laity who are educated, and 
by the still smaller but equally 
important body—indeed it can 
hardly be called a body—of 
ecclesiastics who are not en- 
slaved by their system. 

These men tell us freely in 
private—for as yet they dare 
not speak out in public—that 
the one chance of shaking off 
the tyranny of the priesthood 
is to establish Home Rule. 
For this will remove the pro- 
tecting egis of the English 
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Government, which has for 
three generations past been 
seeking to govern Ireland—or 
rather to keep it quiet — by 
securing the co-operation of 
the Romish clergy. It is for 
this purpose that religious 
houses are allowed to absorb 
vast sums of public money, and 
are protected from investiga- 
tion and criticism. They are 
not taxed, as being charitable 
bodies, and any attempt to 
inspect their houses has been 
resisted by them or foiled by 
the Government. They have 
acquired immense property in 
Ireland, and have built many 
great churches and monas- 
teries; they have bought num- 
erous seats of the old gentry, 
and turned them into con- 
vents; they “educate” a vast 
number of children, with large 
help from the State. Why on 
earth, then, should they desire 
Home Rule? For the one 
chance of breaking their power 
is this very change, of which 
the Protestant is so afraid. 
There is, in fact, no chance 
of escape from this tyranny 
except to put power into the 
hands of local bodies who will 
insist on the inspection of re- 
ligious houses and the tax- 
ation of Church property where 
it is duly ascertained—in fact, 
in preventing the Church from 
absorbing the wealth of the 
country, as it had done before 
the Protestant Reformation. 
Let us take the example of 
Dublin. Any one who ex- 
amines the bounds of the 
monasteries sequestrated by 
Henry VIII. will find that 
they owned most of Dublin 
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and its suburbs; and if any 
one were to prepare 4 
map of Dublin, marking in 
black the sites recently ac- 
quired by the Church, the 
public would be amazed to 
find out how many fractions 
of the city are now in their 
hands. And they are acquir- 
ing more and more every year. 
Home Rule, therefore, need not 
be Rome Rule, but the only 
practical method of curtailing 
or checking it. 

These are the two attitudes 
assumed by Protestant and 
Catholic critics, and they 
believe themselves in such 
direct contradiction with their 
opponents that if either pro- 
position is proved the other 
must necessarily be false. But 
even Logic (which they despise 
for want of understanding it) 
would tell them that in real life 
a great number of apparent 
contradictions are only con- 
traries or subcontraries—that 
is to say, they may both be false 
or both be true. This is par- 
ticularly the case when the 
element of time comes in, for 
many @ new policy, which has 
apparently been successful, 
hides within it faults which 
presently not only neutralise 
the expected good, but supplant 
it with evil consequences. The 
answer to the original question 
is therefore not so easy; it is 
not “either A is B or not B” 
—yesorno. Theconclusion to 
which I have come is that both 
propositions are likely to be 
true, but in different senses and 
at different times, I invite the 
reader to follow my argu- 
ment, which is purely historical 
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and quite free (I trust) from 
the prejudices of creed and 
party. 

The first manifest result of a 
Home Rule Parliament will be 
that the Roman Catholic 
majority will assert itself, and 
that for all appointments and 
emoluments in the gift of the 
majority the Roman Catholic 
candidate will have the prefer- 
ence, This need only mean 
that patrons will prefer voting 
for their friends and relations, 
@ very natural thing to do, and 
need not imply any hostility or 
injustice in the minds of the 
electors towards Protestant 
candidates. 

And if any complaint be 
made it will be answered by 
the argument I have heard a 
hundred times. ‘“ You had your 
chances for the last 300 years. 
All that time Protestants got 
everything. It is our turn now. 
It is only the ‘redressing the 
balance.’ If, as you say, we 
now appoint Catholics who are 
not competent to places of 
emolument, how many such 
places did not Protestants obtain 
long ago? Surely turn about 
is only fair play.” To this 
argument, which never sug- 
gests the notion of intolerance 
or oppression on the part of the 
majority, the practical reply 
will be that able and energetic 
young Protestants (as has been 
already stated) will emigrate. 
I venture to quote my own 
case, Being no party man, and 
watching the signs of the times, 
I foresaw, as any impartial 
observer could foresee, the ruin 
of the Irish landlords, the decay 
of their Church, and the con- 
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sequent ascendancy of Roman 
Catholic interests, I spoke out 
about it long ago, to the great 
indignation of my own class, 
and of their leader, Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. But they 
brought no sound argument 
against me, and I was so per- 
suaded of the correctness of my 
forecast that I encouraged my 
sons to settle elsewhere than in 
Ireland. The Irish landlords 
now know, by bitter experience, 
that my words were true. The 
Irish Protestant clergy and 
their flocks, scattered through 
the South and West, and indeed 
the centre, of Ireland also, know 
that almost everywhere their 
congregations are diminishing, 
and that their real danger is 
not oppression from without, 
but atrophy from within. 

I hold then that by a natural, 
quiet process, without any 
persecution whatever, Home 
Rule will become Rome Rule, 
and that the greatest mischief 
which turbulent Romish priests 
can do to their own cause is to 
accentuate and proclaim their 
increasing power by meddling 
with the civil life, or by inter- 
fering with the civil rights of 
the remaining Protestants. So 
likewise the Irish Legislature, 
if it have any wisdom, will 
take care to guard existing 
Protestant rights, and proclaim 
its high impartiality, if it 
desires to let the great social 
forces work their quiet way, 
and the mere natural preference 
of electors for their own creed 
to be the leaven which will 
leaven the whole lump. 

What will be the general 
result on the future condition 


of Ireland? The outlook to a 
historian is gloomy enough, 
though it may rejoice the 
heart of a Cardinal. Ireland 
must become much poorer in 
intellect and enterprise by the 
loss of its Protestant popula- 
tion, and will sink into the 
condition of Italy till 1848, 
and of Spain till this century, 
where a priesthood morally far 
inferior to the Irish Catholic 
clergy held tyrannical sway. 
But I shall be told that this 
pessimism ignores the great 
force of national sentiment 
aroused by the pride of 
autonomy and of the enlighten- 
ment produced by education ; 
that independent Ireland will 
wake up from its lethargy, 
and that the Roman Catholic 
peasantry, long down-trodden 
under the heel of Protestant 
ascendancy, will assert itself 
even against its own clergy, 
and develop new talents and 
accomplish new successes. I 
devoutly hope that this fore- 
cast is true, and that some day 
it will be brilliantly verified, 
but I will now tell the reader 
why I think this resurrection 
will be long delayed, and 
also why I see no small danger 
if it be accomplished sudden- 
ly. But one thing of course 
is obvious: whenever it does 
take place, Home Rule will 
cease to be Rome Rule. 
When I was a boy I was 
always being treated to the 
prediction that with the spread 
of education the power of the 
Roman Catholic priest must 
decline. The National Board 
of Primary Education, origin- 
ally intended to be purely 
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secular, was supposed to be 
the death-blow to their power. 
Yet fifty years have passed 
since then; there has been a 
system of secondary education 
and several universities added 
to the other. Yet not only 
is the priesthood stronger 
than ever, but they have man- 
aged to get such control of all 
the education of the Catholic 
youth of Ireland that there 
seems at present no sign, or 
hardly any sign, of the waning 
of their power. If the curious 
reader desires to know how 
such a strange phenomenon is 
to be explained, I can tell him. 
Nothing is easier than to 
assume the guise of educators 
and to make boys learn a great 
many subjects, and at the 
same time to teach them not 
to think. When the boy has 
to master many text - books, 
when he has to train and tax 
his memory to learn as much 
as he can off by heart, it is 
quite easy to keep him from 
thinking, and even persuade 
him that thinking about things 
is mere mischievous waste of 
time, Above all, why should 
he waste it thinking about re- 
ligion. That has been given to 
him ready-made, handed down 
from his ancestors, supported 
by his teachers. Hence he 
grows up in exactly the same 
religious condition as _ his 
fathers. He may perhaps 


neglect the practice of his 
creed more than they did, but 
its dogmas are there, and these 
he does not question. 

What are these dogmas? I 
will only mention those in 
which the power of the priest 
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resides. First, he performs, by 
virtue of his ordination, the 
miracle of Transubstantiation 
every Sunday and holy day. 
To use the quaint but quite 
devout phrase I have often 
heard: “He holds his God 
in his hands every week.” 
Secondly, the belief in future 
punishment—eternal and ter- 
rific torture in hell—is kept 
alive by tracts like Hell opened 
to Believers, by Father Furniss, 
adorned with amazing wood- 
cuts; and these tracts, which 
can be bought for 2d., are wide- 
ly spread among the poor and 
the ignorant. Hence the power 
of jthe priest at the deathbed. 
The viaticum of the Church is 
regarded as a sort of passport 
to the next world, and the re- 
fusal of the priest to give the 
sanction and help of the Church 
to the dying man is a calamity 
not only to him, but to all those 
that love him and are gathered 
about his bedside. 

So long as these dogmas are 
not questioned the power of the 
priest must remain unshaken, 
for he is endowed with super- 
natural powers, and- hence, 
among the simple and religious, 
his person is sacrosanct and his 
judgment infallible. The reader 
will perhaps exclaim that I am 
putting the Catholic priest on 
a level with the medicine-man 
of savages. I do nothing of 
the kind, for the daily influence 
of the priest in promoting 
morality, and even piety, is 
often very great. He generally 
dissuades from crime and pro- 
motes virtue in his flock; but 
the secret of his strength is not 
there—it is in his miraculous 
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powers. If it be true that with 
the small minority of educated 
Catholics his person is separ- 
ated from his office, and he 
is not regarded as sacrosanct 
except in his sacred place, there 
is unfortunately a counter- 
balancing fact, a wholly worldly 
fact, which has given him con- 
trol of the richer classes in 
recent times. His order has 
increased enormously in wealth, 
and therefore in the power 
which wealth necessarily con- 
fers. He formerly controlled 
only the poor, now he controls 
a great number of the rich. 
And so it results that if any 
professional man in Ireland 
incurs ecclesiastical censure, all 
his Catholic clients are advised 
to abandon him, and as he can 
no longer expect to live by the 
support of Protestants, ruin 
stares him in the face. Hence 
the Catholic professional lay- 
man, if he does think inde- 
pendently, will not express his 
opinions in public. I believe 
that at the first advent of 
Home Rule this lamentable 
state of things will rather be 
aggravated than improved. 

But you will say, surely the 
day of the intellectual resur- 
rection of Ireland must come! 
It has ocourred in Italy, under 
the shadow of the Vatican; it 
is occurring in Spain; it must 
surely also occur in Ireland. 
Looking at the matter his- 
torically, I am sure that this 
forecast is, in the long-run, 
correct. But, as I have shown 
just now, it will be delayed 
much longer than most people 
imagine. 

The further question remains: 


How far will this emancipation, 
when it comes, tend to the wel- 
fare of Ireland? If we consider 
analogous cases, there is no 
probability that those who 
throw off the bondage of the 
Roman Catholic Church will 
tolerate the restraints of any 
creed. They will become, like 
the mass of Italian men, free- 
thinkers at least till the day of 
their deathbed, when they will 
allow the priest to be called in, 
and will submit in fear and 
anxiety to his ministrations. 
For it is wellnigh impossible 
to eradicate the dread of the 
future from any mind imbued 
with the associations of 
Christian heredity. But for the 
rest I can only imagine an Irish 
Legislature, representing an 
Irish society emancipated from 
its creed, as no better than that 
most godless of all assemblies, 
the Italian Parliament. Any 
one who has studied the ethics 
of that Parliament,in particular 
the conduct of its Government 
formerly in Erythrea, recently 
in Tripoli, will know that the 
introduction of similar free- 
thinking, not only in creed but 
in ethical problems, will be no 
great gain to any country. 
The emancipation from the 
Roman Catholic creed in Ireland 
is very likely to bring with it 
similar consequences. So deeply 
do I feel the dangers of such 
a development, that I can well 
imagine any sincere Protestant 
patriot deliberately preferring 
the continued tyranny of the 
Roman Church to the alter- 
native of a free - thinking 
Ireland. 

These considerations amply 
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justify the now classic reply of 
a Western peasant to a Radical 
English politician who asked 
whether he was not longing for 
Home Rule. “To besureI am, 
and soare the whole ofus. But 
for all that, I’m thinking Home 
Rule is very like heaven.” “I 
am very glad to hear you say 
so; but tell me exactly why.” 
“Why? Because the whole of 
us is beggin’ and prayin’ for 
it all our lives, but when we 
come to die and face it close, 
divil a one of us but would 
sooner stay as he is.” This 
attitude is by no means singu- 
lar, as the man rightly ex- 
pressed it, for the hope of 
heaven is not at all so strong 


in the Irish peasant as the fear 
of hell. It is not often that 
the priest dilates upon the 
future happiness of good men, 
and when one eloquent curate, 
within my knowledge, expati- 
ated with godly fervour on the 
splendours of the New Jerusa- 
lem of the Apocalypse to an 
old man dying in misery in a 
hovel near the village of Bal- 
linamuck (the town of the pig), 
he only obtained this recogni- 
tion of his efforts: “ Well, yer 
Reverence, as yere so in- 
timate with th’ Almighty, 
I wish you'd tell Him from 
me, that if it’s the same to 
Him, I’d sooner stay in Bal- 
linamuck.” 
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THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. 


BY ST JOHN LUCAS, 


COMPARATIVE poverty, when 
one is wandering abroad, often 
proves a better leader than 
Murray or Baedeker. Early in 
the magnificent autumn of 
19— I had been walking and 
climbing in the Ampezzo Dolo- 
mites, and found, when I de- 
cided to go to Venice for a 
fortnight, that I had spent far 
too much money on guides for 
Cristallo and the Drei Zinnern. 
The result of this discovery 
was that instead of sojourning 
in some huge hotel on the 
Grand Canal where one’s fel- 
low-countrymen abounded, I 
was driven to seek refuge in 
a tiny pension on the Zattere, 
which was dignified with the 
noble and ancient name of Ca 
Loredan. I was most fortunate 
in my necessity: although I 
had previously visited Venice 
on many delightful occasions, I 
felt very soon that this was 
the first time when I had 
really lived there. My rooms 
were sunny and clean, and 
from the windows I beheld an 
ever-changing vision of ships, 
brown-sailed and oddly rigged, 
with gaily painted hulls; all 
day long there was a haunting 
savour of tarry ropes, and also, 
it must be admitted, an inter- 
mittent ancient and fish-like 
smell; beyond the ships was 
the Giudecca, rose and pear] in 
the morning, tawny in the day, 
and a heaven of gold and brown 


at sunset; to the left I beheld 
the domes of the Redentore 
and San Giorgio Maggiore, and 
to the right San Giorgio in 
Alga and the dusky mainland 
beyond Fusina. In addition to 
these delights I soon had the 
pleasure (for abroad it is a 
pleasure, whatever it may be 
in England) of knowing most 
of my neighbours by sight. 
They were all picturesque, and 
the children were charming. 

My landlord was a retired 
gondolier, Zorzio Bresanin—a 
person who combined the most 
piratical aspect with a simple 
and cheerful soul. His wife, 
Marietta, came from Treviso 
Treviso in Italy, she called it— 
and was exceeding stout and 
a very good cook. Her one 
defect was a habit of singing 
out of tune all day long, but 
the words of her songs were 
so naively amusing that I could 
easily forgive her. I was the 
only guest in the little pension; 
Marietta assured me that she 
had several English clients, all 
artists; but the autumn season 
had scarcely commenced, and 
the heat, in which I revel, and 
the mosquitoes, which I despise, 
had driven the majority of 
tourists to the sadly vulgarised 
Lido. 

I passed a blissful fortnight 
of solitude in the Ca Loredan, 
writing and reading in strict 
moderation, staring intermin- 
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ably at architecture, idling in 
gondolas, bathing, and dining 
with painters at a little 
restaurant in the Rioterra di 
Sant’ Agnese. Zorzio and 
Marietta were afraid that I 
should become depressed and 
lonely, but their company, with 
that of Marco and Todaro, their 
offspring, was entertainment 
enough for the most gregarious 
of mortals. Venice, the Bride 
of the Sea, is also par excellence 
the Mother of Gossip ; in a very 
short time I seemed to have 
heard the private history of 
every one who dwelt on the 
Zattere, nor were the most 
intimate affairs of the Giudecca 
unrevealed. As for my country- 
men who live on or near the 
Grand Canal—I wonder if they 
have any notion of how the 
Venetian tongue can wag? I 
regret to state that I en- 
couraged the Bresanin family 
to develop this vice of loquacity 
with all my powers ; the stories 
that they told were common- 
place enough, but their method 
of narration was always fresh, 
picturesque, and highly comic. 
The children inherited the fail- 
ings of their parents; they 
would talk by the hour of their 
neighbours, and the candour of 
their criticisms was often ex- 
tremely startling. Marco and 
Todaro, for example, would 
come to my room on some more 
or less superfluous errand (not 
without an eye to the reward 
—an apricot each —for such 
attentions), and while Marco 
conversed with me Todaro 
would observe the gay world 
from the window. In the middle 
of our conversation a wild 
cry would arise from Todaro ; 


Marco would beg my pardon 
and rush to join his brother, 
and they would both lean out 
of the window, chattering and 
gesticulating like a pair of 
insane monkeys. On my de- 
manding the reason of their 
excitement the answer would 
be something to this effect— 
“Tt is nothing, Signore, only 
Dario the barceaiuolo making 
love, as usual, to the wife 
of Pinelli the seller of pump- 
kins;” or “Ecco! Ecco! the 
old Lordessa with the golden 
wig! Who would think that 
in her youth she was the 
innamorata of gentlemen in- 
numerable!” On _ these oc- 
casions I would haul them 
hurriedly back into the room, 
praying with great fervour 
that the Lordessa with the 


golden wig, or whoever else the. 


victim was, might be happily 
ignorant of the highly expres- 
sive Venetian dialect. Once 
they were removed, however, 
from their usual environment, 
Marco and Todaro became 
living pillars of propriety, and 
on the occasion when I took 
them for a trip in a gondola to 
the Lido, thinking that their 
comments on the heterogene- 
ous crowd which haunts that 
famous shore would be amus- 
ing, they sat side by side near 
the bathing-place, which they 
steadily refused to enter, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and 
staring at the motley throng 
with immense, melancholy eyes, 
—looking, indeed, so much too 
good for this vile world that 
an amusing Frenchwoman of 
my acquaintance came _ to 
demand where I had found 
the “deux chers petits anges 
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d’Andrea del Sarto.” If she 
could have heard the criticisms 
passed on her by the angels 
when they returned home she 
might have felt inclined to 
modify her impression of them. 

With such diversions I led 
a pleasant life until the end 
of September, when a change 
happened. I returned one 
night from Torcello to find 
Marietta in a state of gar- 
rulous excitement: she had 
received a telegram from Eng- 
land announcing that a lady 
of my country was coming to 
stay at the Ca Loredan, and 
that she would arrive next 
evening. I inquired if she 
were an artist; Marietta did 
not know, but affirmed that 
she was not one of her former 
clients, adding that her name 
was Farnay, which sounded 
improbable. I received the 
news with secret distaste; but 
I had the grace to offer to 
turn out of the best room, 
which I was occupying, in 
favour of the unknown. Mari- 
etta, after protesting volubly 
for a quarter of an hour that 
nothing in heaven or on earth 
would force her to disturb me, 
agreed to my proposal, and told 
me where I should live in a 
way that betrayed how she 
had all along intended my 
transplantation. Next day I 
moved my belongings into a 
smaller room which adjoined 
my old one, and found to my 
joy that I could still obtain 
access to the balcony. Prob- 
ably though, I thought, the 
invading Englishwoman would 
soon monopolise that point of 
vantage, and would even use it 
for airing her garments, in the 


objectionable manner of my 
fellow-countrymen at Swiss 
hotels. 

The next day was wet, so I 
passed the greater part of it 
reading and writing. About 
six o'clock the rain ceased, 
and I walked with a friend to 
the gardens, afterwards dining 
at a small restaurant on the 
Schiavoni. When I returned 
to the Zattere I found that the 
new client had arrived at Ca 
Loredan. She was, it appeared, 
extremely tired, and had gone 
at once to her room. Her 
name was Fane (Farnay was 
Marietta’s Latinisation). I was 
assured that she was not an 
artist, but a lLordessa who 
wore very beautiful clothes 
and had brought a surprising 
quantity of trunks and band- 
boxes. She knew no Italian, 
and was weary, so weary. 
When she heard that there 
was an Englishman staying 
in the house she had evinced 
great curiosity as to his 
name, and had shown symp- 
toms of disappointment when 
she had learnt it. 

It seemed strange that any- 
one should have advised a 
lonely Lordessa who knew no 
Italian to stay at Ca Loredan, 
where only that language, or 
rather its Venetian equiva- 
lent, was spoken. Zorzio, it 
is true, professed to be ac- 
quainted with English; but 
his excursions in our tongue 
were limited to a song which 
he had learnt in his more active 
days,—an artless ditty, warbled 
through the nose, and consist- 
ing only of these words— 


‘* Gondoliery 
Drinky-beery ” 
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with repetition da capo ad hb. 
He was capable also of uttering 
a series of fantastic howls which 
bore only the slightest resem- 
blance to human speech and 
were supposed to be French. 
Marietta, on the other hand, 
knew no language but her own, 
and gloried in the fact. For- 
tunately she was sensible and 
sympathetic, so that if the 
Lordessa wasn’t a complete 
idiot I might still be spared 
from the obligation of acting as 
interpreter a dozen times in 
the day. 

I bade Marietta good-night 
and went up to my room to 
write a letter. When I had 
finished it I decided that the 
hour was too late for work, 
and I opened the window and 
looked out. The clouds had 
drifted away and the sky was 
splendid with stars; there was 
no sound except the soft noise 
of water lapping the sides of 
the anchored ships and the 
eerie cry of some gondolier 
making his way along the 
narrow canal by the Ogni 
Santi. I wanted to go out on 
the balcony, but being afraid 
of disturbing my neighbour, I 
contented myself with a chair 
at the window, lit a cigarette, 
and sat for a long time defying 
the mosquitoes and watching 
the great yellow moon that 
rose above the Redentore. 

Suddenly the deep silence 
was broken by a peculiar and 
quite unmistakeable sound; 
somewhere near me & woman 
was sobbing. The sound 
seemed to come from the bal- 
cony: I peered out, but could 
see no one, It continued, des- 
perate, convulsive, and mixed 


with broken words. I felt 
a chill about my heart, and 
stepped on to the balcony. 
There I saw that my neigh- 
bour’s window was half open ; 
the sound certainly came from 
her room, 

The idea of any one alone 
with some heavy trouble in a 
strange place depressed me, 
yet even then I could not help 
thinking that a woman who 
neglected to fasten her window 
when it opened on a balcony 
to which other persons had 
access must be either strangely 
ignorant or deplorably careless. 
Probably she had been dead 
tired with her journey, but at 
any rate it was fortunate that 
she was under the wing of the 
excellent Marietta! I stood 
for some moments irresolute, 
whilst the sobbing continued, 
wondering whether I should 
inform the padrona that her 
newly arrived guest was ill, or 
whether it would be more kind 
to make a noise on the balcony 
and trust that the unknown 
would shut her window and 
sleep away her grief. Whilst 
I was still hesitating, chance 
decided my difficulty; a strayed 
reveller came along the Zattere 
singing at the top of his voice, 
and seeing me on the balcony 
took off his hat with a flourish 
and shouted good-night. I 
responded, and next moment I 
heard the sound of a window 
being hastily closed. I went 
into my room, and waited for 
some time in fear that the 
sobbing would begin again, but 
weariness or the knowledge of 
my proximity had evidently 
stifled it. There was absolute 
silence in Ca Loredan. 
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II. 


When I awoke next morn- 
ing the sunshine was flooding 
my room. I lay for some time 
drowsily wondering if the 
events of the night had, after 
all, been merely the fiction of 
a dream, and hoping, if they 
had really happened, that the 
strange Lordessa had been the 
victim of no worse a plague 
than a mosquito or a night- 
mare. Then, as I became wide 
awake I heard another unusual 
sound, which arose, apparently, 
from the balcony outside my 
window ; the air seemed actu- 
ally to be thrilling with the 
song of birds. On the Zattere 
such melodies were rare, — 
rare, indeed, was any kind of 
bird, possibly owing to the 
existence of a huge and hungry 
army of vagabond cats. It 
was true that Marco kept a 
disreputable old crow in a cage, 
but I was quite certain that 
this morose fowl was not the 
author of the trills and roulades 
that were being executed so 
ably outside; he had a single 
note and it sounded like a curse. 
Having dressed, I looked out of 
the window and perceived at 
the far end of the balcony a 
large cage which contained half 
a dozen canaries, each of them 
singing with the energy of a 
prima donna in her greatest 
scene. Their triumphant music 
attracted the attention of the 
passers-by ; there was a group 
of children below which, after 
being periodically ordered off 
the face of the earth by the 
officious Marco and Todaro, 
withdrew a short distance and 


then reassembled in exactly the 
same formation as at first; 
Marietta came out into the 
street and gazed with rapture 
at the musicians, and Marco’s 
old crow, whose wicker cage 
hung on a nail near the front 
door, emitted aloud squawk of 
disgust at frequent intervals. 
I decided that the canaries be- 
longed to the strange Lordessa, 
and that the strange Lordessa 
was an old maid. 

She had already gone out, I 
was informed when I went 
downstairs. Apparently she 
had been seized with a desire 
to visit the office of the unro- 
mantic but indispensable Mr 
Cook, and disdaining a gondola, 
had set off to walk there. I 
inferred from this that she was 
no stranger to Venice or had 
a bump of locality ; otherwise, 
even with a map, she would 
almost certainly lose her way 
in the labyrinth of streets be- 
tween the Campo San Vitale 
and the Piazza San Marco. 
I asked Zorzio why he had not 
advised her to go by steam- 
boat: Zorzio, it seemed, had 
attempted to do this, but his 
English, according to Marietta, 
was quite incomprehensible to 
the Signorina, who, for her part, 
spoke a ‘lialect which com- 
pletely baffled Zorzio. The 
latter great linguist, finding 
mere words of no avail, took to 
gesture, and by drawing ela- 
borate pictures of steamboats 
in the air and making strange 
sounds representative of their 
puffing had apparently fright- 
ened the poor Lordessa out of 
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the house. The episode seemed 
to have caused Marietta some 
annoyance; she remarked that 
to expect forestiert to speak 
Italian was, by the body of 
Bacchus, no habit of hers, but 
an Englishwoman should at 
least be able to converse in 
English. 

I worked all the morning 
and for a part of the afternoon, 
whilst the canaries sang both 
loud and clear. At five 
o’clock, when I went out for a 
stroll, their mistress had not 
returned, and when I came 
back to the Ca Loredan shortly 
after sunset I found that my 
earlier fears were justified ; the 
Lordessa had lost her way as 
soon as she crossed the iron 
bridge near the Accademia and 
had wandered, apparently, into 
the dilapidated region beyond 
the Cannaregio. There she 
had revolved aimlessly for a 
couple of hours until she came 
to a church (probably the 
Madonna dell’ Orto) and took 
refuge in it from the heat. 
After resting for some time she 
set forth again, and, instead of 
finding her way to the Grand 
Canal, seems to have worked 
across to the Arsenal, where a 
benevolent sentry took pity on 
her and sent her back to the 
Zattere with a small boy who 
knew some English as her 
guide, When she arrived she 
was on the verge of collapse, 
and had gone to her room at 
once, 

I uttered suitably sym- 
pathetic comments on this tale 
of woe, as revealed by Marietta, 
but privately I decided that 
the Lordessa was a rather 
silly person. Nowhere in the 


world, certainly, is it so easy 
to lose one’s way as in Venice, 
but even if one is ignorant 
of Italian one can always find 
a kindly native who will point 
out the proper direction. Also, 
lone females, in my opinion, 
ought to refrain from tramp- 
ing feverishly round foreign 
cities when various other 
methods of locomotion are 
available. The Lordessa’s 
escapade had one good result: 
there was no repetition of the 
sounds which had haunted me 
on the previous night. Ap- 
parently it had tired her 
hugely, for she kept to her room 
all the following day. When 
I inquired after her health, 
Marietta seemed to think that 
my question concerned the 
unknown lady’s mental con- 
dition, and replied that she 
was molto gentile, but somewhat 
simple: she added that the 
Lordessa wrote many letters 
but received few. 

The strange lady’s experi- 
ence of the Venetian laby- 
rinth had evidently counter- 
acted any desire that she 
might have previously pos- 
sessed of seeing the splend- 
ours of palace or paintings ; she 
remained all day in her room ; 
her meals were served there 
—she lived, it seemed, on 
boiled eggs,—and she only 
went out for a short walk on 
the Zattere very early in the 
morning. For nearly a week 
we inhabited the same house, 
living within a yard or two of 
each other, but I did not see 
her once. Every morning I 
heard her on the balcony 
attending to the canaries, but 
on no occasion did she speak to 
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them or encourage them to 
sing by whistling. Not that 
they needed any encourage- 
ment; the sun of Venice had 
intoxicated every one of the 
little prisoners, and they gave 
shrill thanks all day for its 
bounty—much to the detriment 
of my work. That any one 
should come to Venice in Sept- 
ember and be content to live 
in a bedroom and feed canaries 
was quite ridiculous and almost 
pathetic: I could only conclude 
either that Miss Fane was un- 
well, which Marietta assured 
me was not the case, or that 
she was in trouble. If the 
latter conclusion was the true 
one, it seemed to me that her 
method of living was both un- 
healthy and depressing. I felt 
inclined to send her a note, 
saying that there were such 
places as St Mark’s and the 
Frari, the Lido and Torcello; 
that the most maidenly of old 
maids need have no fear in a 
gondola, and that if she wanted 
an escort, I was the most 
respectable of middle - aged 
Englishmen, and well known 
to the chaplain of the church 
in the Campo San Vio. The 
thought of her sitting all alone, 
day after day, got on my nerves 
to such an ‘extent that my 
work was ruined; but her 
desire for privacy was so ob- 
vious that I did not dare to 
send a note, and it seemed that 
she was determined to give 
me no opportunity of meeting 
her in person. I moved my 


writing -table to a window 
that overlooked Zorzio’s back- 
yard and strove to forget 
her. 

This singular state of affairs 
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continued, as I said, for nearly 
a week, and then, one even- 
ing when I came in late 
from a theatre, I heard once 
again the sound of weeping in 
her room. It continued till 
far in the night, and at last I 
told myself that this was more 
than common humanity could 
bear, and I went to sleep with 
my head under the bedclothes, 
swearing a mighty oath that I 
would confront the Lordessa 
next. morning and attempt to 
offer her my sympathy and 
aid. 

I rose very early and dressed 
hastily, for I was fearful of 
losing my one opportunity of a 
meeting. At first I had in- 
tended to go out and walk up 
and down the Zattere until she 
appeared ; but second thoughts 
warned me that this course 
might startle her—for it was 
almost certain that she did not 
know me by sight,—and I de- 
cided to wait on the balcony 
until she came to feed the 
canaries. It was a long time 
before she appeared—probably 
she had only gone to sleep, 
poor thing, when she was 
utterly worn out with crying, 
—and when, at last, I saw her, 
I felt a great thrill of surprise, 
for she was a young girl, and 
I had hypnotised myself into 
the firm conviction that she 
would be an antique and angu- 
lar old spinster. She came 
out swiftly, and without look- 
ing at the magnificent pageant 
of colour that was glowing 
in the early sunshine, went 
straight to her foolish canaries. 
Apparently she had not re- 
alised that I was at the other 
end of the balcony. 
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I prepared to attract her 
attention, but before doing 
this I watched her for a 
moment as she stooped to feed 
the birds. Even my purblind 
masculine eye was able to 
perceive that she was dressed 
in the extreme of fashion: she 
wore a very tight skirt, which 
exposed a considerable length 
of dove-coloured silk stocking ; 
the tops of her high-heeled 
boots matched the stockings; 
her smartly-cut blue coat was 
decorated with little rows of 
quite superfluous buttons, and 
on her head was a black hat 
which seemed to me as large 
as an artist’s umbrella, and 
was adorned, apparently, with 
the whole wing of a well-grown 
goose. In short, to the pur- 
blind masculine eye she was 
overdressed —at any rate for 
her present environment. She 
reminded me painfully of the 
Front (I think that is the 
word) at Brighton. 

I uttered some conventional 
greeting, and she turned swiftly 
with an exclamation of sur- 
prise. I was impressed at once 
by the incongruity of her 
clothes with the character of 
her face. She was pretty, 
with a faded, timid kind of 
prettiness ; her eyes were large 
and pale; her nose was too 
small, and her mouth was thin 
and expressionless. Oddly 
enough, she reminded me at 
once of a canary—a foolish 
canary which had tried to dis- 
guise itself in some other bird’s 
fine feathers. As she stood 
there she looked flurried, de- 
fiant, and insignificant. With 
a truly damnable lack of charity 
I coneluded instantly that it 
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was a mosquito which had 
made her cry. 

She did not respond to my 
salutation, but stood looking 
at me, making, I could see, 
an obvious effort to appear 
self - possessed. I explained 
that I could not avoid imagin- 
ing that she was in trouble, 
and that if I could be of any 
use to her she had only to com- 
mand me, She froze at once; 
her mouth became hard, and 
she stared at me with a dis- 
dain that was rather overdone. 
Then she spoke in a chirping 
voice, and with an affected 
diction that was lacking in 
charm, 


“Thank you. You were 
mistaken,” she said, ‘Much 
obliged.” 


Her manner, rather than the 
stilted phrase, told me at once 
that she meant to snub me. 
Evidently the canary could 
peck. I made another effort. 

“You’re quite sure?” I[ 
asked, 

“Positive,” she replied, with 
a funny jerk of her head. I 
waited in silence for a moment, 
watching her. This seemed to 
annoy her; she turned her 
back on me and said in high 
staccato accents, ‘Please go 
away. You have no right to 
come here. You know that 
quite well.” 

This was definite, at any 
rate, and I retreated inglori- 
ously into my room. I re- 
gretted my interference, but 
was too much amused to be 
angry. There was only one 
word that completely described 
Miss Fane: she was plainly 
and unmistakably a shrew. 
Also, she had the tart and 
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snappish manner which is 
usually possessed by ill-bred 
persons who have no sense of 
humour. I decided that I dis- 
liked her heartily, and resolved 
that nothing on earth would 
induce me to speak to her 
again; and yet—there was 
something pathetic about her ; 
that was undeniable. Her 
lonely life, the flaunting incon- 
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gruity of her clothes, her air of 
a pert board-school mistress 
who never forgets that she has 
passed an examination and is 
therefore superior to nine- 
tenths of humanity,—all these 
peculiarities, which would have 
been merely irritating in Eng- 
land, formed a problem on 
the Zattere. Why was she 
there ? 


III, 


For the next fortnight I saw 
nothing of her. Marietta gave 
me a room at the top of the 
house, and Miss Fane was 
able to exercise an undisputed 
sovereignty over the balcony 
on the first floor. Occasionally, 
when I peered from my lofty 
eyrie very early in the morn- 
ing, I was granted a vision of 
her as she paced—always in a 
new and ultra-fashionable dress 
—to and fro along the Zattere. 
I beg the reader to believe that 
I did not incite Marietta to 
gossip, but Marco informed me 
gratuitously that the English 
signorina never left the house 
except on these occasions, and 
that no one came to visit her. 
About the tenth of October I 
went for a week to see the 
Giotto frescoes at Padua, and 
drifted on to Mantua and 
Cremona,—two ancient towns 
which I had formerly omitted 
to visit. When I returned to 
the Ca Loredan I found that 
Miss Fane was still there. I 
did not rejoice at the discovery, 
for I had been almost certain 
that by this time she would 
have grown weary of Venice 
and taken herself and her pro- 


blem off to Tooting or Balham. 
In the course of a conversation 
with Marietta, who welcomed 
me with effusion, I happened 
to allude to the continued 
sojourn of Miss Fane, ealling 
her as usual by the title of 
honour which had been be- 
stowed on her before she 
arrived. Marietta—much to 
my amazement, for she was the 
most tolerant of padrone— 
made a face, shrugged her 
voluminous shoulders, and re- 
torted briefly that Miss Fane 
was quite the opposite of a 
Lordessa. I changed the sub- 
ject, and could only conclude 
that my countrywoman had 
been giving her hostess a hint 
of her true nature. 

My relations with Miss Fane, 
or rather my non-relations, 
continued for some days 
exactly as they had been 
before I went to Padua. I 
met her once on the stairs, but 
she took no notice of me; it 
occurred to me then that she 
looked gloomy. Yet, if this 
was the case, her melancholy 
found no expression in her 
toilette, which grew daily 
more elaborate; on the occa- 
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sion when I met her she was 
wearing a white dress of some 
wonderful soft material and a 
huge crimson hat with a black 
bird, like Marco’s crow but 
greatly rejuvenated, impaled 
onitscrown. Her one redeem- 
ing point, I decided, was that 
she managed to combine her 
evident passion for finery with 
a disdain for showing it off 
before the crowd in a popular 
hotel. A woman who dressed 
as she did was certainly under 
no obligation to live on the 
Zattere for cheapness’ sake, 
and the fact that she remained 
there at least argued a lack of 
one kind of vulgarity. 

The weather continued to 
be perfect, though shortening 
days and chilly nights her- 
alded the coming of Novem- 
ber. One afternoon I was 
making my way to the Acca- 
demia when I met Pearse, the 
painter, in the Rioterra Sant’ 
Agnese. Pearse is an artist of 
great originality and merit, 
and his remarks on pictures 
are always illuminating. I 
tried to persuade him to come 
with me to the gallery, but he 
was in a wilful mood, lured me 
into a gondola, and insisted on 
my going with him to a ridic- 
ulous cinematograph show near 
the Public Gardens. After we 
had gazed for some time at ex- 
traordinarily swift and deadly 
scenes of robbery and murder, 
and (I blush to narrate) at still 
more extraordinary revelations 
of domestic impropriety, we 
emerged from the satiated at- 
mosphere of the little theatre, 
drank grenadine and seltzer at 
the café next door, and went to 
the gardens to watch the sun- 
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set. A band was playing, and 
there was a large throng of 
people moving to and fro. We 
sat for some time smoking and 
staring idly ; Pearse, who had 
® supreme contempt for the 
feminine fashion of the moment, 
drew little caricatures on the 
backs of envelopes whenever 
some of its more outrageous 
examples happened to pass 
before us. 

I had wearied of the fashions 
and was gazing across the 
lagoon when I heard Pearse 
utter an exclamation. -“ Here 
comes the flaunting extra- 
vagant queen,” he said; “I 
often see her on the Zattere, 
of all places in the world. 
She’s the worst of all of them 
—speaking strictly artistically. 
Really, she’s as good as gold. 
That’s what makes her so 
pathetio,” 

TI looked round, and saw that 
he was gazing at a girl who was 
advancing towards us. I can- 
not describe her costume in de- 
tail; it is sufficient to say that 
she wore a bright pink dress 
covered with a long silken 
scarf that was glittering with 
sequins and golden thread; her 
hat and parasol matched the 
dress, and in the former a 
cluster of immense artificial 
crimson roses bloomed fiercely. 
She was by far the most con- 
spicuous figure in that bright 
assembly, and every one turned 
to regard her—some with 
smiles which I did not like. 
She walked with an ungrace- 
ful irregular gait, as if the 
heels of her shoes were un- 
wontedly high, and she looked 
dismally self-conscious. Some 
moments before she reached us 
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I had recognised her as Miss 
Fane. 

When she passed the chairs 
where we sat, she looked at us 
—she seemed to be looking at 
every one, and then to avert 
her eyes ostentatiously as soon 
as she encountered the gaze of 
a stranger—she looked at us 
with a funny sidelong glance, 
recognised me, and then, to my 
extreme amazement, bowed 
stiffly. We took off our hats, 
and I began to rise from my 
chair; she paused for a 
moment, then turned her 
head away awkwardly, and 
continued her much-criticised 
progress along the path. Pearse 
began to apologise to me. 

“T hadn’t a notion that you 
knew her,” he said. “Who is 
she? She’s always about 
alone in the early mornings 
when I go off to paint. I’ve 
never seen her at any other 
time until to-day.” 

I explained, and gave him an 
outline of the enigmatic ex- 
istence of the Lordessa. He 
was interested. “It’s devilish 
odd!” he exclaimed. “I won- 
der why on earth she wears 
those clothes. If she dressed 
very simply she'd be pretty, in 
an insignificant sort of way. 
As it is, she looks like a por- 
trait by , R.A., of a pro- 
vincial mayors daughter 
rigged out to receive Royalty. 
Look at those rastas laughing 
at her! It would delight my 





soul to kick them.” 

I restrained Pearse from 
this rash though righteous act, 
and gave him my reasons for 
believing that Miss Fane was 
perfectly capable of taking 
care of herself. He listened to 
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me attentively, and when I had 
finished speaking he said: 
“She may have snubbed you 
then, but she wanted to speak 
to you to-day. If I hadn’t 
been here she would have 
spoken. She’s in some trouble, 
I’m certain. I saw her face 
when she looked at you. If 
she comes back and finds 
you alone, she'll speak. I’m 
going.” 

And he went. I remained 
on my chair by the side of the 
path. In the distance I could 
still see the pink parasol drift- 
ing like a huge flower through 
the crowd in the direction of 
the Punta della Motta. It 
vanished for a few moments, 
then it reappeared and was 
stationary for some time; at 
last it began to move slowly 
towards me. The sun was 
about to set, and the throng 
in the gardens was thinning 
rapidly. 

After all, when she had 
reached the place where I sat 
I thought that she was going 
to pass me without repeating 
her sign of recognition. She 
had, indeed, actually gone a 
few steps beyond me, and then 
she turned, almost as if against 
her will, and came back. I 
rose and murmured some com- 
monplace remarks about the 
sunset. 

She did not answer, but sat 
down stiffly on the chair which 
Pearse had left, closed her 
parasol, and began to twist its 
silken tassel with nervous 
fingers. Now that she was 
near I was able to see that her 
face was pinched and haggard, 
so that her fine clothes seemed 
more inappropriate than ever. 
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I sat down by her side and 
waited for her to speak. 

She opened her lips several 
times, but no words came. I 
had been right, when I saw 
her on the balcony, in conclud- 
ing that she was young; she 
was certainly not more than 
twenty-five, and in spite of her 
elaborate clothes she looked 
just like a tired child. She 
faltered an apology for troub- 
ling me with her private 
affairs, and then her mouth 
began to tremble and I was 
assailed with a fear that she 
would break down altogether. 
But she managed to control 
herself, and when at last she 
spoke again her voice was 
calm, 

“T know nobody in Venice,” 
she said. “I thought that 
perhaps you might be able 
to tell me the name of a good 
jeweller.” 

She paused, and looked at 
me doubtfully with her strange 
pale eyes. I was somewhat 
amazed by her demand: Mech- 
anically I glanced at her hands 
and saw that she was wearing 
several rings which appeared 
to be of considerable value. A 
diamond and pearl pendant, 
too, which hung from her 
throat, was certainly worth 
money. I told her that I 
could give her the address of 
several jewellers in the Piazza 
San Marco, and added that if 
she went alone to them she 
would have, vulgarly speaking, 
to pay through the nose. 

She averted her eyes from 
mine and, leaning forward, 
began to draw patterns in the 
gravel with her parasol. 


“That’s not what I meant,” 
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she said in a low voice; “I 
have some jewels which I want 
to get rid of.” 

“Tf you'll take my poor ad- 
vice,” I responded, “ you won’t 
get rid of them in Venice,— 
that is, if you wish to sell them 
outright. Of course, if you 
want to exchange modern 
jewellery for old you may be 
able to make a fair bargain, 
provided always that you have 
some one with you who speaks 
Italian and knows a few of the 
tricks of the trade. But you’ve 
come to one of the worst places 
in the world for the other 
business.” 

She gazed at me forlornly. 

“But I should get something 
for them?” she asked. 

I decided inwardly that the 
Lordessa was a rich and silly 
young person who had sud- 
denly grown tired of her stock 
of trinkets and would make 
any sacrifice to replace them. 
“Oh, yes! you would get 
something!” I echoed cheer- 
fully. 

She prodded the path with 
her parasol. Then she looked 
at me, and again her mouth 
quivered, ‘You don’t under- 
stand!” she said. A flood of 
crimson swept over her face. 
“IT must sell them!” She 
gasped out the words, and 
suddenly the tears coursed 
down her cheeks. She dabbed 
at them feverishly with o tiny 
embroidered handkerchief and 
sniffed loudly. A light dawned 
in my perplexed soul: I re- 
membered the ever - recurring 
boiled eggs; I remembered the 
odd change in Marietta’s atti- 
tude towards her guest, and I 
felt a hearty twinge of con- 
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tempt for my own superficial 
assumptions. I hesitated for 
a moment, and I suppose the 
poor Lordessa thought that I 
was unsympathetic, for she 
sniffed again, quite fiercely, 
and remarked that it was 
stupid of her to have troubled 
a perfect stranger with her 
private affairs. 

I tried to reassure her by 
speaking gaily. “I’m not a 
perfect stranger,” I said, “ nor, 
indeed, a stranger at all. We 
have met, we inhabit the same 
luxurious abode, and therefore 
I have a kind of right to ask 
you a rather impertinent ques- 
tion. Are you really alone 
in Venice without money and 
friends?” 

She nodded, without look- 
ing at me. “ Absolutely,” she 
answered in a dull voice. 

‘But you are expecting some 
money which hasn’t arrived?” 
I demanded. She shook her 
head without speaking. I 
stared blankly at the roses in 
her magnificent Parisian hat 
and wondered if I was dream- 
ing. She continued to exca- 
vate gravel. More tears began 
to roll down her cheeks, and 
this made me decide to treat 
the affair as one of the slight- 
est consequence. If she broke 
down altogether the situation 
would be ghastly. 

“And how long has this 
ridiculous state of things been 
going on?” I asked. 

“Three weeks,” she an- 
swered. “I spent the last 
money I had exactly three 
weeks yesterday.” She turned 
to me with a feeble flare of 
resentment. ‘I’m glad you 
think it ridiculous,” she mur- 
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mured, with a gulp at the last 
word. Poor Lordessa ! 

“Of course it’s ridiculous!” 
I cried. “Here were you, an 
Englishwoman, staying in the 
same house with an English- 
man who, as you could easily 
see, was a thoroughly respect- 
able, dull, ordinary person, and 
rather than breathe a word to 
him you went on worrying 
about this silly business! 
Thank goodness you’ve had the 
sense to come to me at last! 
You must be hugely tired of 
hard-boiled eggs.” My method 
was fairly rough, and again 
she seemed a little resentful. 

“T wouldn’t have come,” 
she answered, “but this after- 
noon the landlady flew into a 
rage. I couldn’t understand 
what she said, but she was 
awfully angry, and waved her 
arms as if she was going to 
murder me. Her husband 
quieted her, and I came out 
to try and find a jeweller’s. 
But I couldn’t find any shop 
that looked respectable, and 
then I wandered on here and 
saw you and your friend.” 

She gasped hysterically, but 
her tears had ceased, and very 
soon she became less agitated. 
To give her time I began to 
talk learnedly of the Venetian 
jewellers, and she punctuated 
my remarks at intervals with 
Oh yes-es and I see-s. But 
she was not listening; I knew 
from her expression that she 
was beginning to enjoy the 
bewildering luxury of having 
disburdened herself of some 
part of her secret trouble. 
When I ceased to speak she 
looked at me with an oddly 
ambiguous air. 
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“Of course, I should hate to 
sell any of them,” she said, 
almost peevishly. 

“Then you shan’t,” I as- 
serted stoutly. But inwardly 
I wondered how the sale could 
be long postponed unless she 
was prepared to let me pay at 
once for her journey back to 
England. The situation was 
becoming peculiar, for I had 
hardly any money left, and 
the mere act of contemplating 
the Lordessa revealed, in some 
mysterious way, that she was 
one of those people who, if they 
trusted in you, would lean on 
your sympathy with all their 
weight. Responsibility was 
hateful to her, and she had 
found an opportunity of shift- 
ing its burden. 

“Would you mind telling 
me,” I asked presently, “why 
you came to Venice with so 
little money? Or did you lose 
your purse?” 

She shook her head. “I 
started from England with all 
my savings,” she said; “I was 
a governess for several years.” 
A distinct note of pride came 
into her voice. “I was with 
Sir Thomas Loane Baronet’s 
family,” she continued; “I 
expect you have heard of 
him.” 

‘“‘And you grew tired of Sir 
Thomas Loane and his family, 
and yearned to see Venice?” 
I suggested. 

“No,” she answered. “On 
the contrary, we were all most 
intimate. But I had special 
reasons for coming here,” 

“Ah!” I murmured sym- 
pathetically. I waited for her 
to speak, but she seemed to 
hesitate. “What I can’t 
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understand,” I said, “is how 
you were relieved of your 
savings during your journey. 
You can’t have spent them in 
Venice, Please don’t think me 
impertinent ; I can’t help con- 
cluding that some one has 
swindled you.” 

She looked offended. “Iam 
quite capable of taking care of 
myself,” she said. “I kept 
enough for my journey and a 
little over, and I spent all the 
rest of it in Paris.” 

I gazed at her with wide 
eyes. 

“In Paris?” I echoed. 

**Yes,” she said snappishly. 
“In Paris, on clothes, and hats, 
and jewellery. I didn’t speak 
French very well, so I suppose 
I was swindled, as you call 
it. But I didn’t care. I had 
plenty.” 

Decidedly the Lordessa grew 
more and more mysterious. A 
governess who left the happy 
home of Sir Thomas Loane, 
Baronet, to squander all her 
savings on ultra - fashionable 
garments and pearl and dia- 
mond pendants in Paris, and 
subsequently whirled off to 
flaunt her new splendour in 
Venice with scarcely a penny in 
her pocket |—it was the most 
curious specimen of feminine 
aberration that I had as yet 
been privileged to encounter. 
There seemed to me only one 
possible explanation of her 
conduct. 

“Did you think,” I asked, 
“that as soon as you reached 
Venice you would find a situa- 
tion—a position, I mean, as 
governess? Did you come out 
here on that account?” 

“No,” she answered once 
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more. “I shall never be a 
governess again,” she added. 
I stared at her, completely 
bewildered. Was she mad, or 
was I wildly mistaken in her, 
and did she know it, and enjoy 
leading me on? I _ gazed 
searchingly at her face; she 
looked quite incapable of high 
emotions; under more normal 
conditions she would be, I 
suspected, shallow and a trifle 
silly, but she was certainly 
not guileful. As I looked at 
her she blushed deeply, turned 
away her head, and made a 
queer sound in her throat. 

“IT may as well tell you 
everything,” she said. “I was 
coming out to meet somebody.” 

“Ah!” I cried, illuminated 
at last. “A friend?” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘The 
gentleman that I am engaged 
to.” And then she broke down 
and began to sob. By good 
luck the gardens were almost 
deserted. I felt sick at heart. 
So this was her secret, and the 
inappropriate finery was her 
trousseau! It seemed a pretty 
miserable business. I let her 
ery for a little time, and then 
I implored her to make an 
effort towards self-control. 
Soon her sobs grew less violent, 
and she turned a tear-stained 
face towards me. Her eyes 
were red, her hair was dishev- 
elled, and her monstrous hat 
was tilted at a most unbecom- 
ing angle. Altogether she was 
a spectacle that would have 
awakened the pity of the most 
stony-hearted of mankind. 

“And did he—your fiancé,” 
I asked, “arrange to meet you 
when you arrived in Venice?” 

She nodded forlornly and 
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her lips quivered. “ Yes,” she 
answered, “he gave me the 
name of the place where we 
are staying, and said he would 
meet me at the station. We 
were to be married at once. 
He couldn’t come to England 
because he is very busy, and 
his relations didn’t want him 
—wanted him to marry some- 
one else.” She sniffed loudly 
when she mentioned the rela- 
tions. 

*‘ And he never met you, and 
you don’t know where he is?” 
I cried. 

“No, he never met me,” she 
answered. “He is at Trieste. 
He’s in business there—a very 
good position—in a shipping 
firm.” 

Thus, gradually, the whole 
affair was revealed. It seemed 
that her betrothed—whom at 
first she called Mr Arden, but 
afterwards Lewis—had failed 
in his duty owing to a strict 
attention to business in Trieste. 
When the Lordessa arrived in 
Venice she found a letter from 
him which announced that he 
was prevented by a temporary 
complication in the shipping 
trade from joining her immedi- 
ately, but that he would arrive 
in the following week. Miss 
Fane wrote at once, offering to 
meet him at Trieste, but he 
ignored this suggestion, and 
she did not dare to set out for 
that port, being afraid that 
before she arrived there he 
would have started for Venice. 
Ten days later another letter 
had come from him reporting 
further complications in the 
shipping trade. By this time 
the poor lady had spent her 
last soldo and was living on 
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credit at the Ca Loredan,—a 
state of affairs which she did 
not disclose to Mr Arden, being 
anxious, as she informed me, 
to conceal from him that she 
had spent all her money in 
Paris because she wanted to 
surprise him with her frocks 
and finery. In the course of 
her revelations I obtained some 
insight into the temperament 
of that mysterious person: he 
had, it seemed, been irritated 
by the sobriety of her clothes 
when he had known her in 
England, hence her amazing 
self-surrender to the highest 
excesses of fashion. Other re- 
marks that she made led me to 
conclude that he was probably 
a bad-tempered, domineering 
brute, and that she was mor- 
tally afraid of him, though she 
was still immensely in love. 
That he was in the latter 
condition also I found it difficult 
to believe: a lover who had 
sworn to meet his bride in 
Venice would have fulfilled his 


promise even if the shipping 
trade of the whole universe 
was in danger of everlasting 
collapse. 

When she had finished her 
story the sun had set, and a 
cool breeze was blowing across 
the lagoon. I took her back 
to the Zattere in a gondola; 
she had regained calmness, and 
actually displayed some inter- 
est in the buildings which we 
passed, asking me to tell her 
which of them was the Doge’s 
palace. I managed to let her 
know that I would settle affairs 
with Marietta, and asked her 
to accept a small loan that 
would meet her current ex- 
penses. “Of course,” I said, 
“you will be all right in a 
week,” 

“Oh! of course,’ she an- 
swered almost brusquely. But 
I saw an expression of doubt 
invade her face. In any other 
circumstances I should have 
been amused by the fact that 
she uttered no word of thanks. 


IV. 


I spent the next ten days, 
much to Marietta’s amusement, 
in taking the Lordessa for 
voyages in gondolas, and in 
trying to please her with the 
finest works of art and archi- 
tecture that Venice has to 
show. These excursions, ex- 
cept that they kept her from 
brooding, were not wholly a 
success, for Miss Fane, I very 
soon discovered, had no eye for 
the beautiful, disliked novelty 
and strangeness of any kind, 
and was always thinking about 
the smell that haunted some 


ancient palace or divinely 
picturesque rio. Her mind was 
pre-eminently fussy; in spite 
of her trouble, the question as 
to whether she should carry an | 
umbrella or a parasol agitated 
her wonderfully every morning ; 
she took no interest in the 
Venetian populace, but was 
eager to know the names and 
probable wealth of the English 
and Americans who had rented 
palaces on the Grand Canal. 
She actually preferred steam- 
boats to gondolas; the latter, 
she said, were queer and made 
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you feel as if you were part of 
a funeral, but the steamboats 
might have been in England. 
She compared everything with 
its English equivalent, and 
found that all manifestations 
of Venetian life were slovenly 
and unbusinesslike. When I 
took her to the Accademia the 
only pictures that interested 
her were portraits in which she 
could trace some resemblance 
to people whom she had known 
at home. 

Browning once said that a 
post-mortem would reveal the 
name of Italy engraved on his 
heart. On mine, if a similar 
operation be performed, will 
be found the word Venezia. I 
hope I am not utterly intoler- 
ant: I am bound to admit that 
the Lordessa’s perpetual blind- 
ness to the charm and splen- 
dour of my best-beloved city 
ended by exasperating me in- 
tensely. But nevertheless I 
continued doggedly to whirl her 
round churches and palaces; I 
even took her to Torcello, 
which she thought dirty (St 
Mark’s Church had been merely 
damp), and to Murano, and— 
la derniére auberge !—to the 
cemetery, where she admired 
some of the most unpleasing 
modern sculpture. Meanwhile 
Mr Lewis Arden gave no hint 
of his continued existence, 
funds ran low, and my work 
in London waited for me in 
vain. 


One morning, as we were 
returning down the Grand 
Canal from a visit to the 
Giardino Papadopoli, a woman 
in a gondola that was passing 
our own bowed, smiled, and 
asked me to come te see her 
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at an address which she in- 
dicated by pointing to a small 
palace near the Rialto. I re- 
cognised Mrs Perivale, one of 
the most amusing and kind 
of my Venetian acquaintances, 
and resolved to take advantage 
of the invitation as soon as 
possible. Much to my surprise, 
the Lordessa, as soon as we 
were out of earshot, told me 
that she knew my friend’s name. 
“T met her several times in 
England,” she explained, “at 
Sir Thomas Loane’s. She is 
a cousin of his.” She paused 
for a moment, then said slowly, 
“She knows Lewis.” 

This information interested 
me. Mrs Perivale was the 
most sympathetic woman in 
the world, and it seemed to 
me that the Lordessa was 
sadly in need of female com- 
pany and counsel. 

“You ought to go and see 
her,’ I said. ‘She's a charm- 
ing person and would be de- 
lighted if she could help you. 
Do go! She’s not a gossip.” 

But the Lordessa had as- 
sumed a peevish expression 
with which I was by this 
time only too familiar. “Oh! 
nothing would induce me,” she 
replied courtly. “I couldn’t 
bear another woman prowling 
round my private affairs. Be- 
sides, she would remember 
that I was the governess, and 
patronise me. Now that I’m 
independent I don’t intend to 
be patronised ever again.” I 
said nothing, but inwardly 
groaned over her ill - timed 
pride. Next afternoon I went 
to call on Mrs Perivale. 

I found her at home and 
alone. She gave me tea in 
a long cool room that was 
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panelled with dark wood and 
bright with flowers and cre- 
tonnes. She had admirable 
taste, and had collected many 
beautiful pictures and bronzes; 
several of these adorned the 
room, and I observed that the 
work of the late Perivale, who 
was an R.A., and died rich, 
was not represented on her 
walls. She seemed pleased to 
see me, but I had not been 
with her more than five 
minutes before I realised that 
she was contemplating me 
with secret amusement. Her 
friends accuse her of possessing 
a nez railleur. I knew her 
well enough to have no scruples 
about demanding the reason of 
her suppressed mirth. 

She smiled, elevated her 
gold lorgnette, and inspected 
me carefully through it. 

‘May I ask you a very im- 
pertinent question? ” she said. 

I intimated permission. She 
waved the lorgnette and leant 
forward. “Do you really find 
her amusing ?” she asked. 

“Her?” I echoed foolishly. 
She nodded. “You know 
whom I mean,” she said. 
“Erica Fane.” 

“Ah! you saw her?” I 
cried. 

“T recognised her at once, 
though she has _ certainly 
altered. When I knew her 
she was evidently in the chrys- 
alis, but now ! I often 
met her at the Loanes’ place 
in Surrey. She didn’t seem 
to remember me.” 

“Oh, she remembered you,” 
I murmured. 

“Quite so,” she retorted. 
“T said ‘didn’t seem.’ And 
now you go about together 
everywhere, looking as gloomy 
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—as gloomy as two prisoners 
fettered wrist to wrist! To 
a student of human nature 
you present a most enthralling 
problem.” 

“We are not engaged to be 
married,” I said. 

“Then I am more in the 
dark than ever,” said Mrs 
Perivale, “for if I had been 
invited to choose from all the 
world two people who had 
absolutely nothing in common, 
I should without hesitation 
have selected you and Erica 
Fane. You may take it as a 
compliment if you like.” 

I meditated a moment, and 
then asked her if she knew 
anything of Mr Lewis Arden. 
Her expression changed at 
once; she looked at me search- 
ingly and nodded. 

“T know a very great deal 
about Lewis Arden,” she said ; 
“and I hope he’s not a friend 
of yours, for I don’t like him 
at all. But what has he to do 
with Erica Fane?” 

“He is engaged to her,” I 
said. 

“Qh, oh!” cried Mrs Peri- 
vale, “Then why ——?” she 
left the sentence unfinished, 
mused for a little while, then 
said, “His people won’t re- 
joice, Ithink. Is he inVenice?” 

“No,” I answered, “he isn’t, 
and he ought to be.” And 
then, knowing that she was 
the kindest person in the 
world, I threw caution to the 
winds and told her the whole 
story. She listened in silence 
until I had finished, asking no 
questions, and when at last 
she spoke, it was plain that 
she felt nothing but pity for 
the poor Lordessa. We had a 
long and serious discussion, 
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and at the end of it she made 
some scathing comments on 
the moral turpitude of Lewis 
Arden. “I know him well,” 
she said. “He means to keep 
her here kicking her heels 
until she’s tired of it and goes 
back to England. He doesn’t 
mean to come!” 

For the honour of my sex I 
protested against this conclu- 
sion. She silenced me with a 
stern forefinger. 

“He doesn’t mean to come,” 
she reiterated. ‘But he shall!” 
she added. Her mouth set in a 
line of tremendous decision. 

“Unless we go to Trieste and 
kidnap him in a sack, I don’t 
see how it’s to be done,” I said 
forlornly. 

Mrs Perivale smiled. 

“You leave it to me,” she 
said. “He will come. If it’s 
wrong to interfere in other 
people’s affairs, I am going to 
be a criminal. T’ll produce 
that young man in Venice 
before the week’s out; if I 
don’t, I give you free leave 
to throw all my bronzes into 
the Grand Canal.” She rose, 
crossed the room, and opened 
a fine old escritoire. ‘The 
decks are cleared for action,” 
she said. “ You’re a non-com- 
batant; you must go away. 
Come and see me again very 
soon, and try to persuade that 
poor thing to come with you. 
And do, for goodness’ sake, 
tell her to wear respectable 
clothes. She'll shock my 
servants.” 

She dismissed me with a 
smile which showed that she 
had already almost forgotten 
my existence. I went back to 
the Zattere, thanking Heaven 
for all thoroughly capable, 


kind, and unscrupulous women, 
and neglected to inform the 
Lordessa that I had visited 
one of them. 

What terrible and _ secret 
machinery of intrigue was set 
in motion that evening by 
Mrs Perivale I do not know; 
she would never make any 
communication to me on the 
subject, and I learnt nothing 
from other sources. Possibly 
she did nothing but write a 
piteous letter of entreaty. At 
any rate, whatever her method, 
the result was completely suc- 
cessful. Two days later the 
Lordessa met me on the stairs 
of the Ca Loredan. Her eyes 
were so radiant that for a 
moment I did not recognise 
her. She waved a telegram 
wildly. 

“He’s coming to-morrow!” 
she cried. “Lewis is coming! 
I’ve just had this! Of course 
I knew he would all the 
time!” 

The last words betrayed how 
great a fear had haunted her, 
and I felt that Lewis cer- 
tainly didn’t deserve the en- 
thusiastic welcome which he 
would doubtless receive. 

“ Enfin!” I growled. 

She turned on me like an 
angry little cat. 

“Oh, you never believed in 
him!” she cried, and _ she 
marched away upstairs with 
her ridiculous nose in the air. 
She was not dignified, for her 
skirt was inordinately tight. 
I watched her as she went, 
thinking that the scene formed 
an absurd end to an absurd 
episode. For the blessed fact 
that it was the end I felt 
deeply thankful, She had 
never liked me. 
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My first vision of the re- 
united lovers was granted a 
few days later as I strolled 
past Florian’s, At one of the 
innumerable little tables I 
recognised the Lordessa, in her 
largest hat, sitting by the 
side of a swarthy young man 
who was eating a lemon ice. 
She was gazing at him with 
pride and affection, and was 
talking with evident gaiety: 
the young man, however, 
seemed to be giving most of 
his attention to the ice, 
though he nodded at inter- 
vals without removing his eyes 
from his spoon. I thought 
that he looked saturnine and 
rather bilious, but at any rate 
the Lordessa was happy at 
last. 

He was staying, I heard 
later, at Danieli’s. Every 
morning at ten he called at 
the Ca Loredan, and for about 
an hour marched his fiancée 
solemnly up and down the 
Zattere. Then he would dis- 
appear—it seemed that he had 
business to transact in Venice, 
—and the Lordessa would re- 
main in her room until four 
o’clock, when she issued forth 
in a@ magnificent toilette and 
presumably went to meet him 
again. In the week that fol- 
lowed his arrival I encountered 
him twice—once on the Zat- 
tere and once in the Piazza 
San Marco. On the first oo- 


casion Miss Fane bowed to me, 
but showed no inclination to 
make me acquainted with her 
betrothed ; on the second she 
pretended not to see me I 
concluded that she still bore 
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a grudge against me for hav- 
ing suspected Arden of perfidy, 
and consoled myself with the 
assurance that probably we 
lost little by not meeting; for 
I am no adept in the art of 
feigning friendliness, and Arden 
certainly looked uncommonly 
morose. 

Marietta had by this time 
quite forgiven the Lordessa, 
and took an immense and 
highly sentimental interest in 
the lovers. Marco and Todaro 
disliked Arden heartily; he 
spoke Italian and had appar- 
ently snubbed them with 
severity and point. Marco had 
a theory that he was an 
Austrian spy. I had to admit, 
when I was questioned by Mrs 
Perivale, that I had heard 
nothing about any arrange- 
ments for a wedding; but as I 
no longer enjoyed the confid- 
ence of the Lordessa, my testi- 
mony was of little value. 

It was high time for me to 
leave Venice, yet I lingered on, 
held by a foolish curiosity con- 
cerning the ultimate dénot- 
ment of the little drama in 
which I had played a part. 
Then the fine weather ended 
suddenly ; a grim wind churned 
up the waters of the lagoon, 
and the rain poured incessantly 
with an infernal kind of energy, 
blotting out the Giudecca and 
San Giorgio Maggiore like a 
curtain. For two days I 
shivered over proofs in my 
clammy room; on the third 
the rain was more energetic 
than ever, and I began to 
pack. 

Late in the afternoon I was 
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sorting some sketches when 
there was a knock at my door. 
Without looking round, I 
shouted permission to enter, 
expecting that Marco and 
Todaro had arrived with my 
clean shirts and a new instal- 
ment of gossip. Much to my 
surprise, I heard my name 
uttered by an unfamiliar mas- 
culine voice, and when I turned 
I saw that my visitor was 
Lewis Arden. 

He looked apologetic and a 
trifle sheepish. “I see you're 
packing,” he said; “don’t let 
me interrupt you. I’ve only 
come for a moment.” I made 
him sit down and gave him 
a cigarette. Seen at close 
quarters, he was less saturnine 
than I had imagined; his chin 
was weak, and his expression 
was irritable rather than 
morose, At that particular 
moment he looked thoroughly 
worried, and had the air of a 
man who had been confronted 
suddenly by a problem of con- 
duct which was new and ter- 
rible to him. But I felt in- 
stinctively that he was hon- 
est, though probably stupid and 
certainly bad tempered, and 
I revised instantly my theory 
that he was a gay deceiver. 

We talked for a little while 
in the language of common- 
place. Arden reviled the 
weather and announced that 
he was bored by Venice. I 
inquired if his business in that 
city was progressing : he looked 
at me curiously and hesitated 
for a moment before he 
answered that doing business 
in Venice was a slow game. 
Soon afterwards, whilst I was 
talking, I became aware that 
he had ceased to listen. He 
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put his hands on his knees, 
thrust his elbows outward, bent 
towards me, and interrupted 
me in the middle of a sentence. 

“T say,” he said, “I’ve only 
just found out that Erica— 
Miss Fane— borrowed money 
from you before I came here.” 

He paused, looking tragic. I 
amended his phrase at once, 
“Tt wasn’t a case of borrowing 
money,” I said. “Miss Fane 
would have starved if I hadn’t 
thrust money upon her.” Arden 
shook his head lugubriously. 

‘‘ No, she wouldn’t,” he said. 
“She could have sold the things 
that she bought in Paris.” 

“She had the best of reasons 
for not wishing to do that!” I 
cried cheerfully. He looked as 
if he thought this remark 
slightly vulgar. “It was 
idiotic,’ he murmured. Then 
he asked, “ Have you any idea 
how much she owes you?” 

“No,” I said. “The value 
of a couple of dozen boiled 
eggs, I imagine. She lived on 
nothing else. If you really 
want to know you must ask 
Marietta.” And I returned to 
my sketches. He propped his 
chin on his hands and watched 
me solemnly. 

“T can’t understand it,” he 
said after a while. ‘ She took 
your money, she must have 
known you more or less to be 
able to do that—and she never 
told me about you until to-day. 
Would you mind telling me if 
you knew each other quite 
well?” 

I dropped the sketches that 
I was holding and stared at 
this remarkable young man. 
Was it possible that he imag- 
ined me to have been making 
love to Miss Fane? I smiled 
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blandly at him. “Oh yes,” I 
said. “I took Miss Fane all 
over the place. She had no 
one to show her round and 
was missing priceless days. It 
was too bad of you not to come 
before, especially as I bored her 
and she had a very good 
reason for disliking me.” 

Arden did not display any 
symptoms of the relief of a 
jealous lover whose suspicions 
had been proved groundless. 
Indeed for a moment it seemed 
to me that he looked almost 
disappointed. Possibly he had 
come in thirsting for a scene. 
“What on earth was the 
reason?” he asked. 

I shot it at him without cir- 
cumlocution. ‘She knew that 
I thought you weren’t ever 
coming to Venice,” I said. 
“And I did. I apologise for 
misjudging you, but you must 
admit that I had some excuse.” 

I half expected him to hurl 
furniture at me and leave the 
room in a rage, but he remained 
calm, and looked at me with a 
kind of scientific interest. 

“She was always certain 
that I would come,” he said at 
length. 

“Always,” I echoed emphatic- 
ally. “That didn’t prevent her 
from being perfectly wretched 
when you kept on postponing 
your coming.” 

He sighed deeply again. “I 
suppose you thought me a 
fairly black kind of beast ?” he 
asked. 

“I’m a orabby old bachelor 
and know nothing of these 
affairs,” I answered. “Of 
course, you had your reasons.” 

“Oh yes,” said Arden, nod- 
ding solemnly. He rose and 
picked up his cap. “I must 
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thank you for all that you did,” 
he said, “It was awfully kind 
of you, and I’m afraid Miss 
Fane hasn’t seemed very grate- 
ful. But she is, really; only 
—women are queer! I think 
she was nearly off her head 
with excitement. I suppose 
she told you what she did in 
Paris? I wouldn’t believe it 
at first, it was so utterly unlike 
her.” He looked more worried 
than ever, and flicked at the 
table with his cap. Suddenly 
a smile dawned in his face. 
“She brought those damned 
canaries,” he said. ‘That's 
really her!” 

It seemed to me that Mr 
Lewis Arden was not altogether 
remote from the crime of at- 
tempting to discuss the pecu- 
liarities of his fiancée with a 
stranger. He said no more, 
however, on that subject, but 
expressed a wish that he might 
meet me again. I informed 
him that although I had packed 
most of my belongings I should 
probably remain in Venice for 
two or three days longer. His 
face actually brightened. ‘‘Let’s 
meet somewhere to-morrow,” 
he said, “and go and see all 
the sights. I’ve done nothing 
but sit about. Will you be free 
about twelve?” 

I replied affirmatively, and 
we arranged to meet in the 
Piazza. Then he went down 
to see Marietta, and I began 
to meditate on my impressions. 
They were more agreeable than 
I had expected. Arden was 
queer - tempered, I thought, 
slightly gauche, and not too 
clever; but he had a certain 
pleasant boyish directness, and 
his profane remark about the 
canaries was evidence that he 
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possessed a glimmering of 
humour, I felt fairly sure that 
he had lived almost entirely in 
the society of men, and was 
tremendously thankful to have 
found one in Venice; I was 
also fairly sure that he was 
tending to be bored by the 
poor Lordessa. Time alone 
would reveal whether he would 
be able to conquer the tend- 
ency: I had known several 
men who, after finding the 


hectic conditions of an engage- 
ment often unromantically 
fatiguing, had retrieved their 
happiness in the calmer atmo- 
sphere of married life. That 
he was not in love with her I 
was quite certain; but if he 
had ever been, there is a kind 
of love which, in spite of the 
poets, is capable of resurrection. 
I looked forward to meeting 
him again with considerable 
pleasure. 


VI. 


Next morning the sun shone ; 
the bad weather had departed, 
leaving no trace but an ex- 
hilarating freshness in the air, 
and Venice gleamed like a 
fairy city of rose and pearl. 
I tried to work, but the sun- 
shine and colour proved too 
alluring, and at eleven o’clock 
I was bobbing up and down in 
a gondola on the dancing water 
of the Canal della Giudecca, I 
disembarked at the Piazzetta, 
strolled about the great square 
for a while, and then passed 
the rainbow-hued portal of St 
Mark’s. I can never weary of 
the beauty and mystery of that 
incomparable interior: if I 
haunted it for a hundred years 
I should, I know, always enter 
it with a thrill of wonder and 
leave it with a deep sense of 
peace; the gold of its mosaics, 
its purple pillarsand the myriad 
marbles of its floor blend, at 
all hours of the day, into a single 
perfect harmony of colour, so 
that one seems, as one walks 
down nave or aisle, to be pass- 
ing through the heart of some 
immense, hollow jewel. 

I sat near the steps of the 


pulpit on the left of the choir, 
and had been gazing idly for 
five minutes at Sansovino’s 
Evangelists and the great altar 
beyond them, when I felt a 
hand laid on my shoulder. I 
turned and saw that Lewis 
Arden was sitting immedi- 
ately behind me. I had not 
expected to see him until an 
hour later, but I concluded 
that he, too, had been tempted 
by the sunshine, had played 
truant from his work, and was 
showing the splendours of St 
Mark to the inesthetic Miss 
Fane. I looked round the 
church, but could see no sign 
of the lady; when I spoke to 
Arden he informed me that 
she had refused to accompany 
him. “She doesn’t like churches 
in Italy because they belong to 
the Roman Catholics,” he ex- 
plained solemnly. 

We strolled about the lovely 
building for some time, then, 
after pausing in the Atrium to 
look at the mosaics and the 
stone on which Barbarossa 
knelt, we passed into the 
Piazza. I asked Arden whether 
he had finished his work in 
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Venice, or whether, like myself, 
he had been unable to resist 
the beauty of the morning. 
He did not answer, and when 
I looked at him I realised that 
he was regarding me with a 
very odd expression. He had 
all the air of a schoolboy who 
had played truant and was 
thinking what fun it had been. 
I smiled at him. 

“Come,” I said; “confess 
that Miss Fane and the sun- 
shine persuaded you to have a 
holiday. It’s a perfect morn- 
ing in a perfect city, — we'll 
make the most of it; we'll 
celebrate the occasion. I pro- 
pose that we call for Miss 
Fane and whirl her off in a 
gondola to the Lido for lunch.” 

Arden did not, apparently, 
find my enthusiasm infectious. 
He made no comment on my 
suggestion, but continued to 
regard me in the same queer 
way. At length he spoke. 

“What kind of work do 
you think I’m doing?” he 
demanded. 

“Something connected with 


ships, I suppose,” I replied. 


“IT hope that they are real 
ships, and that you haven't 
come to plant more of those 
horrible steamboats on the 
canals. Miss Fane is so fond 
of steamboats that I have 
long suspected you of being 
interested in them.” 

My paltry effort to be archly 
humorous appeared neither to 
amuse nor irritate him. “It 
isn’t connected with ships,” he 
said, staring straight in front 
of him. A queer, reluctant 
smile crept over his face. “In 
fact,” he added, “it isn’t con- 
nected with anything.” 

“That is a hard saying,” I 
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remarked. We sat down out- 
side Florian’s; he drew his 
chair close to mine and stared 
at me fixedly. 

“I’m going to tell you some- 
thing,” he said. “ You may 
think me an awful cad, but 
I believe you'll understand. 
You’ve seen a lot of her.” 

“Tf you mean Miss Fane, I 
don’t think we ought——” I 
began. He cut me short. “I’m 
not going to discuss her,” he 
said. “I only want to tell you 
that it was all rot about my 
work, I haven’t got any; I 
only pretended. Now what do 
you think of me?” 

I begged him to explain. 
“Can't you see?” he cried. 
“Being with—with a woman 
all day bores me to death; 
being engaged is a pretty 
big strain anyhow, but being 
engaged when there isn’t 
another soul in the place to 
talk to is absolutely killing. 
If I hadn’t invented this 
story of work, and got a few 
hours to myself every day, 
I don’t know what would 
have happened. I _ should 
have collapsed altogether, I 
think.” And this remarkable 
lover made a dramatic gesture 
of despair. His eyes positively 
glowed with self-pity. 

I controlled a strong impulse 
to laugh. “Why on earth do 
you tell me this?” I asked. He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he said; “I 
suppose because it’s such a 
relief to tell any one anything, 
instead of everlastingly pre- 
tending, pretending. Oh 
Lord!” he cried fervently. 
“Tm sick to death of it!” 

I was silent for at least a 
minute, during which interval 
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he attempted to eat the head 
of his cane. “Pretending!” I 
said at length. ‘Do you mean 
that you are pretending to be 
in love when you aren’t?” 

He nodded gloomily. “ That’s 
it,” he said. “Isn’t it a truly 
jolly situation?” 

“But why do it?” I asked. 
“A great many marriages are 
based on mutual esteem and 
friendship, and other ‘unpas- 
sionate and excellent virtues. 
Why don’t you take that line? 
It’s not romantic, but it’s sen- 
sible, and twice as durable as 
the other. It seems to me that 
to begin a lifelong companion- 
ship under any kind of false 
pretence is highly dangerous.” 

He listened to my excellent 
platitudes with dumb patience. 
“ That’s all very fine,” he said, 
“but unfortunately Erica 
wouldn’t see it. Besides, there’s 
another drawback. I’m cursed,” 
—he said this with tremendous 
solemnity—* I’m cursed with a 
most enormous conscience. As 
I began, so I must goon. It’s 
my duty. In fact, to tell you the 
truth, it’s only a sense of duty 
that brought me here at all.” 

“T congratulate you,” I said 
unkindly, “but you ought to 
have come sooner.” 

“Oh, if I had known she 
was short of money,” he be- 
gan. Then he leant towards 
me confidentially. ‘You think 
I’m a fickle brute,” he said, 
“but I’m not, really. I’ve 
wanted to be, often, I admit; 
but in the end my horrible con- 
science stepped in and spoilt 
everything. I believe you’d 
understand if I told you the 
whole story. As soon as I 
saw you yesterday I felt that. 
You’re a man.” 
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“But I’m not impartial,” I 
said. “You must remember 
that I was able to watch Miss 
Fane during the time when 
she was waiting for you. I 
assure you that it was not a 
cheerful occupation.” 

I regretted the words as soon 
as I had spoken them. They 
seemed to cause him genuine 
pain. “Poor Erica!” he said, 
“she can look most awfully 
depressed, can’t she? But I 
often wonder if women who 
show it as much as that really 
feel as keenly as we do.” 
He spoke very seriously, and 
contemplated the ground with 
gloomy eyes. ‘Of course she 
has had a rotten time,” he con- 
tinued, “but compared with 
what I’ve gone through in the 
last year it must have been 
heavenly. I believe,” he added 
with some emotion,—“ I believe 
that the worry of it all has 


knocked ten years off my life. 
My health has suffered fright- 
fully.” 

This time I could not refrain 


from smiling. “I don’t see 
that you have much to com- 
plain of,” I said. “You're 
young, you have congenial 
work which brings you in a 
decent income, and a charming 
girl adores you. Most men 
would envy you heartily.” 

He rattled his stick against 
the leg of his chair. ‘“ What's 
the use of being adored by any- 
one unless one can adore her 
in return?” he demanded. 

I began to lose patience. 
“Oh, it’s absurd to keep on 
worrying over questions of that 
kind,” I cried. ‘“ Get married. 
There’s nothing to prevent you. 
You'll find that afterwards all 
your troubles were imaginary.” 
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He laid his hand on my arm. 
“ Listen,” he said, “and I'll tell 
you the whole thing. I'll make 
it short, so don’t interrupt. I 
met Erica at the Loanes’—Dick 
Loane was at school with me— 
and I was sorry for her because 
her mother had died and she 
hadn’t a relation left in the 
world. She liked me very 
much; we used to have long 
talks, and she would tell me 
how wretched her life was, 
though the Loanes were quite 
kind in their you-belong-to-me- 
and-don’t-you-forget-it sort of 
way. They were like that even 
to their friends; every one was 
a sort of satellite that revolved 
round their own particular con- 
stellation. Well, they were 
awfully keen that Dick should 
marry,—he’d been refused by 
half a dozen girls in spite of 
his money and a prospective 
baronetcy,—and though Lady 
Loane didn’t really like Erica, 
she decided that for want of a 
better Erica would do for Dick. 
Dick was a decent sort of fellow 
to whom marriage meant car- 
pet-slippers and kids, and he 
liked Erica ; Erica disliked him, 
but had made up her thind to 
marry him, I think, if he asked 
her. When Lady Loane saw 
that she liked me better she 
was fearfully surly: that her 
governess should prefer some 
one else to her beloved boy 
seemed quite dreadful, and it 
was exactly what the other 
six girls had done. She 
watched Erica like a dragon, 
and kept her away from me as 
if I were a leper. I believe 
she told her awful legends 
about me; I know that she 
told them to a cousin of hers 
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called Mrs Perivale. This 
made me mad. I began to 
imagine I was in love with 
Erica, and gazed at her with 
the eye of affection whenever 
Lady Loane was looking our 
way. The night before I left 
Lady Loane made Erica and 
Dick sing silly love duets. This 
irritated me awfully ; she meant 
it to, of course, but she made a 
big mistake in doing it, for 
while she was out of the room 
hunting for more duets and 
Dick was talking to some one 
else, I walked off Erica into 
the garden—it was a ripping 
night—and cursed her for get- 
ting completely in the clutches 
of the old woman and for 
meaning to marry aman whom 
she didn’t carefor. I was ina 
very bad temper, and I suppose 
I really was jealous in a kind 
of way—anyhow, I was devilish 
eloquent. She began to cry, 
and said that no one in the 
world cared for her, and then I 
asked her if she was quite cer- 
tain—and—well, after that I 
don’t know exactly what hap- 
pened; I know that I kissed 
her, and she clung to me, and 
that the air was full of the 
scent of roses, and all the rest 
of it. I sup if one heard 
the truth, one would find that 
most of the marriages in the 
world begin that way. I'd led 
a lonely sort of life, too, and 
I’d never been loved by a girl 
before—at least, not by a nice 
girl. I went mad. She be- 
came awfully happy at once, 
and actually laughed when 
they came shouting after us 
all over the garden,—beastly, 
that; the servants could all 
hear. When we were walk- 
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ing back to the house I began 
to realise that I’d been a bit of 
an ass, and when she said that 
she must wait till the morning 
to give me her answer, I felt 
cold shivers in my back. I 
hadn’t, it seemed to me, asked 
any question; I’d certainly 
never dreamed of asking her to 
marry me; I didn’t want 
to marry; I hadn’t a penny 
then. Lady Loane was in a 
fine rage when we turned up; 
she was usually a decent old 
thing in her stuffy way, but 
that night she gave us a taste 
of her temper; she glared at 
me like a tigress, and told 
Erica in so many words that she 
had been behaving like a vulgar 
scullery- maid. Erica wept, 
and I went to the smoking- 
room and drank seas of whisky- 
and-soda, but the more I drank 
the more certain I became that 
I'd been a cad. I tossed about 
all night, and felt beastly in 
the morning. After breakfast 
Erica came up to me and said 
that she had thought it all 
over, that I was the only per- 
son in the world for her, and 
that she would marry me as 
soon as I liked. 

“TI ought to have told her 
the truth then; but I couldn’t ; 
she looked so happy.... I 
went away that afternoon ; she 
wrote to me every day for the 
next fortnight, and of course I 
wrote to her. I felt worse and 
worse, and at last I got into a 
kind of frenzy and pointed out 
that I’d no money and no 
prospects ; that I’d been a fool 
to think ef marrying (that was 
a lie; I hadn’t thought of it), 
and that it wasn’t fair to her 
to ask her to wait for years. 
She merely replied that she 
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would wait for ever, if neces- 
sary. After that I felt hope- 
less and just let things drift. 
When the Loanes came to 
London in the autumn I met 
Erica pretty often, and still 
hadn’t the courage to tell her 
the truth. I thought that 
women had some instinct which 
told them when a man didn’t 
really love them, but if they 
have, Erica didn’t possess it. 
So the thing went on, and I 
got quite used to it, though I 
very soon discovered that we 
hadn’t a single thing in com- 
mon, That made no difference 
to her. Every now and then I 
would make an effort to prove 
to her that our engagement 
was a mistake; she would ory ; 
there would be a furious scene, 
and then she would put every- 
thing down to my bad temper 
and forgive me. 

“In the end I made up my 
mind to marry her, though to 
tie oneself down for life seemed 
a pretty big price to pay for a 
minute of lunacy. Very soon 
after I decided this, I was 
offered the appointment in 
Trieste,—a first-rate job, start- 
ing at £600 a-year with a 
steady increase. As soon as I 
got it a funny thing happened. 
I began really to dislike Erica. 
But she never saw that; some- 
thing always prevented me 
from being unkind to her. 
When I was safely in Trieste 
she seemed to ome quite 
unreal to me; I didn’t dislike 
her any more, but she had 
simply ceased to exist. I re- 
membered the nicer side of her, 
and felt quite friendly—friendly 
to her memory,—but it never 
seemed possible that we could 
be really intimate again. 
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Funny, wasn’t it? But when 
she wrote to say that she was 
coming out I got into an awful 
panic, and wrote begging her 
not to. As soon as I had 
written I felt a cad and wrote 
another letter, which she 
assumed to contradict the first 
one. This went on for ages, 
and then she wrote to say that 
she had left the Loanes, and 
was coming out as soon as 
possible, I gave it up; Fate, 
or whatever you call it, seemed 
too strong for me,—I wrote 
and told her to meet me in 
Venice.” 

“Why in Venice?” I asked. 

He looked doubtful. “I 
don’t quite know,” he said. 
“It seemed, somehow, to give 
me another chance. As soon 
as I had written I began 
actually to hate her. I felt as 
if I were ina cage. Then you 
know what happened. I left 
her to wait here; I told her 
that I was too busy to come. 
Lies, all lies! I was terrified, 
and I behaved like a cad. I 
see that you think so; my only 
excuse was the ghastly state 
of my nerves. Oh, yes! I’ve 
been a beast; I’ve lost all 
my self-respect; and all for 
nothing. The situation is 
worse now than it has ever 
been.” 

He ended with a groan. I 
leant forward and laid my hand 
on his arm. ‘Marry her,” I 
said. “Take the risk. The 
chances are all in favour of your 


being happy. But you'll have 
to make an effort.” 

His bilious hue deepened ; he 
looked at me with an almost 
dreadful glare. 

“Yes, I suppose it’s all up 
now,” he said, and sank into 
gloomy silence. I sipped an 
iced drink and contemplated 
the fagade of St Mark’s. Of 
course, I thought, he had been 
a fool, yet throughout the 
affair his dark behaviour had 
been mitigated by a ray of 
decency : he had hated to hurt 
Miss Fane. It would have 
been quite easy for him to 
break off the engagement with 
violence; his mistake was that 
he had thought it possible to 
procrastinate honourably. My 
sympathies were chiefly with 
Erica, yet I had seen enough 
of her to realise that there was 
something to be said on Arden’s 
side. At any rate, he had, vul- 
garly speaking, paid for his fun. 

He remained sitting beside 
me with his elbows on his 
knees, and drummed his temples 
with his fists as he stared 
across the Piazza. Suddenly 
he uttered a kind of groan, sat 
up straight, and made a signal 
to someone who was approach- 
ing us. I looked up and recog- 
nised Erica Fane in her most 
radiant toilette. Arden rose; 
I glanced at his face and saw 
that it was grim beyond belief. 
He advanced to meet her, and 
they walked slowly away side 
by side. 


VIL, 


I sat outside Florian’s for 
an hour after they had dis- 
appeared from the Piazza, 


thinking over Arden’s dismal 
revelations, skimming the 
Italian papers, and watching 
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the innumerable pigeons that 
hovered and strutted around 
the tall flagstaffs. One o’clock 
had sounded, and the Piazza 
was almost deserted, when I 
saw a female figure coming to- 
wards me at a great pace, It 
was Erica Fane; she was un- 
attended and evidently in a 
hurry; to her tight skirt, I 
think, it was due that she had 
the aspect of a hobbled horse 
attempting to canter. 

She came straight up to me, 
and as she drew near I realised 
with some amazement that she 
was quite unlike the Miss Fane 
whom I had formerly known. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were blazing, and her chin 
was protruded ferociously. She 
halted in front of me and 
surveyed me with a formidable 
stare. I saw then that she 
was in a furious temper. 

“IT want to speak to you!” 
she cried in shrill staccato. I 
rose and pointed to a chair, but 
she remained standing in front 
of me. “Lewis says,” she 
continued, “that he has had a 
long talk with you, and that it 
has cleared his mind, I don’t 
know what that means, but I 
know that you have been 
setting him against me, and I 
hate you, I hate you,” she 
dropped her parasol and 
clenched her fists. For a 
moment I imagined that she 
was about to make a physical 
onslaught upon me. I begged 
her to be calm. She tossed her 
head so that the feathers in her 
enormous hat nodded like the 
plume of Hector, and repeated 
the word with scornful em- 
phasis. 

“Calm!” she cried. “Calm! 
I should think so, when you're 
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trying your best to spoil my 
life! Ever since Lewis met 
you yesterday he has been 
different. Oh, it’s low, it’s 
mean! I dare you to tell me 
any time when I ever gave you 
the least reason for thinking— 
the least encouragement. You 
know very well I’m not that 
sort!” 

“What on earth do you 
mean?” I cried. 

“Oh! you know quite well,” 
she snapped, “and that’s the 
reason why you’ve been talking 
to Lewis. Men are all the 
same, and I hate them!” 

I gasped, and yearned to 
laugh immoderately. The little 
fool had actually concluded 
that I was in love with her, 
and that jealousy had prompted 
me to drop poison into Arden’s 
soul. This was too ridiculous, 
even from the Lordessa, and I 
resolved to give the idea a short 
shrift. 

“My advice to Mr Arden,” 
I said, “was that he should 
marry you as soon as possible.” 

She stamped melodramati- 
cally. “I don’t believe it!” 
she cried. “You may have 
said so, but you said a lot of 
other things as well which 
were very different. He 
was never like that before; I 
thought at first that he had 
gone mad.” 

I began to realise what had 
happened. Evidently, Arden 
had cleared his mind (as he 
called the process) during his 
conversation with me, and after 
working himself up into an 
eloquent mood had made a 
desperate bid for liberty, and 
had really succeeded in shaking 
the Lordessa’s confidence in 
him, whereupon she _ had 
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assumed at once that I had 
incited him to this course for 
reasons of my own. The 
assumption was quite pre- 
posterous: on the few occa- 
sions when I had spoken during 
my interview with Arden I 
had been entirely her advocate ; 
but I perceived that I had 
made a vital mistake in allow- 
ing Arden to speak at all. I 
ought, I suppose, to have re- 
alised that the mere act of 
pouring out his whole story to 
another man would bring him 
face to face with the reality of 
the situation and excite him 
powerfully, so that he would 
no longer be content to drift, 
as he called it, but would begin 
to struggle once more. Yet, 
after all, could any one reason- 
ably be expected to foresee such 
a contingency ? 

“I’m extremely sorry,” I 
said, “if I have done anything 
to cause trouble between you 
and Mr Arden. I assure you 
it was absolutely uninten- 
tional.” 

The Lordessa bit her lip and 
looked at me with sullen eyes, 
“Oh, I dare say!” she said. 
“But you did it, all the same. 
He’s changed; and I begin to 
think that I never really knew 
him. If he wants to get back 
my respect he'll have to take 
trouble.” I stared at her 
blankly, for I had never dreamed 
that she was capable of any 
attitude towards Arden but 
one of adoration. He had evi- 
dently managed to shock her 
thoroughly. “I don’t so much 
mind his turning against me,” 
she went on; “he has done 
that before; he has a very 
queer temper. What I hate is 
that an outsider should have 
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been able to make him do it, 
I feel just now as if I could 
never forgive that.” Her face 
changed, and I saw tears at 
the corners of her eyes. 

“T believe you’re wrong,” I 
said, not altogether truthfully ; 
“he’s in one of his black moods, 
that’s all.” She shook her 
head vehemently. 

“ No, I’m right,” she asserted. 
* And you’re at the bottom of 
it all, You may not have 
meant to be,—you say that,— 
but it’s your fault. I hate you, 
and, whatever happens, I won’t 
ever speak to you again.” 

Once more she reminded me 
of a canary,—a canary that 
was furious because it imagined 
that its lump of sugar was 
about to be taken away. I 
became slightly irritated; her 
shrillness was certainly pro- 
voking, and, after all, I had 
made some sacrifices, “I 
think you are too theatrical,” 
I said. 

“Think what you please,” 
she retorted tartly, “ your 
thoughts don’t concern me. 
But don’t you try to inter- 
fere——” she broke off suddenly 
and seemed to pant for breath. 
“Oh, don’t you see?” she 
cried, “I love him, I love 
him !” 

She stood motionless, with 
her hands clasped tightly, 
staring at me, and then I 
realised that in spite of her 
tawdry clothes, her ridiculous 
theories, and her shrill voice, 
she wassuperb. The elemental 
woman in her blazed forth; 
she was no longer a feather- 
headed little governess, but a 
passionate soul that cried for 
its mate, and writhed in agony 
because it feared to lose the 
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one thing that made life 
splendid. I confess without 
shame that I felt a deep envy 
of Arden; I realised that she 
would have suffered any torture 
for his sake, have gone, if there 
are hells, to any hell; and the 
thought of my own loveless, 
solitary life became suddenly 
hateful. What a thoroughly 
damned fool Arden was! Super- 
ficially she might be awkward 
and commonplace, but essenti- 
ally she was finest gold. She 
had come through fire; for the 
first time she had doubted her 
lover, but her last cry told me 
that her love had trampled 
doubt to death and shone like 
a star. 


I sat there in silence, feeling 
insignificant. She remained 
standing in front of me for 
about a minute, then she turned 
and walked slowly away. For 
once her clothes didn’t seem 
absurd. If Arden could have 
witnessed our interview, I 
thought, even his self-absorbed 
soul might have been aroused. 

I wandered restlessly through 
innumerable churches all the 
afternoon, and did not return 
to the Ca Loredan till night- 
fall. When I entered the door 
Marietta met me with the in- 
formation that the English 
Signorina had packed her 
baggage and departed, canaries 
and all, no one knew where, 


VIII, 


That was the end of the 
episode. I saw her walking 
with Arden two or three times 
during the following week, then 
they disappeared from Venice. 
I heard nothing of their being 
married, and Mrs Perivale had 
no information. I left Italy 
with a strong sense of having 
played a small part in two acts 
of a drama, and of having been 
ruthlessly eliminated from the 
third. After some time I 
wrote to Arden at Trieste (Mrs 
Perivale knew the name of the 
shipping firm which employed 
him), but I received no answer. 
The third act remained a 
mysterious blank. 

A year ago, and two years 
after the events in Venice, I 


was reading a paper in a café 
when I came upon the following 


paragraph :— 


The Count and Countess 
Federowski, who have been on 
trial for political conspiracy, 
were yesterday sentenced at St 
Petersburg to twenty years’ con- 
finement in Siberia. They will 
be permitted to take their 
younger children with them into 
exile. Their English governess, 
Miss Erica Fane, has obtained 
leave to accompany them. 


Poor Lordessa! I wonder if 
she remembers the Ca Loredan. 
I don’t think, really, that I 
want to meet Lewis Arden 
again. 
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STALKING THE RED DEER OF OTAGO. 


BY A. E. LEATHAM. 


I pousT whether anything 
in the way of sport can sur- 
pass red deer stalking in the 
highlands of Otago. Gorgeous 
scenery! a climate so bracing 
that a man can walk from 
sunrise to sunset without feel- 
ing unduly tired; glorious 
trophies in the form of stags’ 
horns far surpassing anything 
to be found in our own coun- 
try! What more can the 
heart of hunter desire? 

The district is a perfect 
paradise for deer, which have 
plenty of food both winter and 
summer, unlimited ranges of 
mountains and valleys to roam 
over, high grassy slopes to feed 
on in fine weather, and thick 
evergreen beech forests where- 
in to find shelter during bad 
weather, 

The first deer were imported 
from Lord Dalhousie’s forest 
in Scotland. Eight yearlings, 
turned down near Lake Hawea 
in 1868, have increased to 
many thousands, covering an 
area of some three thousand 
square miles, And whilst still 
keeping the beautiful wild and 
graceful heads of their an- 
cestors, they have developed 
length and strength of horn 
far superior to those of any 
stags in Great Britain at the 
present day. On my deer- 
stalking trips I considered 
myself unlucky if I did not 
get at least three stags with 
horns over forty inches in 
length, and I am prepared to 





believe that in an exception- 
ally good season horns might 
be found to measure at least 
another ten inches. I noticed 
that the farther west I went, 
the better the heads were. 
My conviction is that the 
heads in the heavy forest near 
the west coast are equal to 
any of the forest heads of 
Central Europe. 

I was the first Englishman 
to shoot in the Hunter River 
Valley. On my first visit to 
the country in 1902 the Sec- 
retary of the Acclimatisation 
Society at Dunedin told me 
that an Australian sportsman 
had found tracks of deer in the 
river-bed of the Hunter, though 
he had not actually seen any 
deer, so I settled to go there. 
Travelling to Pembroke by 
train and coach over the 
Crown Range, I drove on to 
Hawea Flat, and taking pack- 
horses there, reached the mouth 
of the Hunter in four days 
from Dunedin. Then gradu- 
ally moving my camp up the 
river for thirty miles to Mount 
Macpherson, I explored all the 
Hunter Valley, and did so well 
that in the following season 
the valley was full of sports- 
men. The proverb which deals 
with cooks and broth con- 
veys 3 salutary warning to the 
big- game hunter, so I spent 
most of my time that year in 
the side valleys, and in that 
and three subsequent seasons 
explored every side valley up 
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Lake Hawea and the Hunter, 
some of which, owing to the 
difficulty of approaching them 
through the rocky gorges, no 
Englishman had ever entered. 
There are as many as twenty 
valleys on the west side, from 
ten to twelve miles in length, 
most of them holding deer; on 
the east side there are no deep 
valleys, but many corries and 
much nice ground for deer in 
summer, though there is a 
scarcity of bush, and con- 
sequently of feed for them 
in winter. 

I was extremely fortunate in 
having a capital man, Donald 
by name, as gillie for my first 
two seasons. Always cheery 
and always encouraging, never 
down - hearted with any ill- 
success, very keen, a real fine 
Scotsman, a splendid walker, 
as strong as a horse, Donald 
had the rare gift of not con- 
sidering that he knew better 
than any one else, and was ever 
ready to follow out any sugges- 
tion made. 

Most of the bush on the 
lower part of the Hunter near 
the lake has been destroyed 
by burning, but in the upper 
reaches of the river and all 
the side valleys there is bush 
down to the river-beds. Large 
and evergreen beeches—birches 
they are called in New Zea- 
land,—with pines and other 
hard-wood trees, flourish in 
the low ground, gradually 
giving place to the scrub that 
covers the hill-sides. Above 
the sorub again are grassy 
banks amongst rocks and rug- 
ged ridges, with occasional 
spacious green slopes, topped 
by frowning oliffs of grey 
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granite, and on the highest 
tops snow-drifts and glaciers. 

Some of the ravines are very 
precipitous and rugged, and 
the walking is very hard work 
in most of them. Besides the 
perils of stone-slides and rocks, 
the low scrubby bush which 
has been laid by the snow in 
winter on the very steep hill- 
sides has never properly re- 
asserted itself, and in its semi- 
recumbent form is very trying 
to both legs and temper. 

The deer are easy to stalk, 
provided there are no pre- 
cipices in the way, for on 
the one hand, owing to the 
rough nature of the ground, 
the stalker who pays due 
regard to the wind is nearly 
sure to get within shot, and on 
the other, the deer, having no 
enemies except man, and in 
many places never having heard 
the crack of a rifle, take little or 
no notice of noises such as those 
of falling stones, to which they 
are accustomed, and hardly 
condescend to look up. 

One very pretty little valley, 
which has a lake at its head, I 
found very difficult to enter at 
the first attempt, but on two 
subsequent occasions I hit off a 
deer-trail, and got in compara- 
tively easily. On the first 
occasion, intending to stay the 
night, we started from our 
camp in the main valley, tak- 
ing a riick-sack which held a 
soldier’s little canteen, meat, 
bread, plum-pudding, tea, sugar, 
and two sweaters to sleep in. 
We spent a thoroughly bad 
morning in trying to get 
through the bush and fern 
up a very steep gorge, where 
we were constantly thwarted 
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by a precipice. Donald at last 
found a place where we could 
just climb round a rock over- 
hanging a cliff, but having come 
back on his tracks to tell me, 
he could not retrace his steps 
so as to hit off the right place 
again, with the result that 
we wandered up and down 
amongst the timber and rocks 
looking for it, and were on the 
point of giving up the search 
when I chanced to find it. By 
the aid of some projecting 
branches we got round a nasty 
bit of slippery rock, and down 
into the bed of the creek. 
Jumping from boulder to 
boulder, sometimes wading, 
often having to cross and re- 
cross the ereek to avoid big 
rocks, and occasionally com- 
pelled to leave the stream and 
climb up a steep bank in the 
bush to avoid a precipice, we 
reached our goal at four o'clock 
after ten hours’ wandering. 
There before us lay a beautiful 
mile of clear water, sheltered 
by bush down to its very edge 
on the south, with high rocks 
and a lovely cascade falling 
sheer into the water on the 
north, and at both ends several 
acres of long, sweet grass. We 
saw one large stag at the top 
end of the lake, and made him 
out to be a royal as he walked 
along the edge of the water 
browsing on small bushes. He 
had no hinds, but we could see 
that he was roaring, although 
we could not hear him. We 
then viewed a stag with four 
hinds on our side of the lake, 
walking away from us towards 
the head of the lake. Those 
we followed up, and while I was 
going through some high birch 
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I heard the stag roar just out- 
side the wood in front of me. 
Creeping along slowly, I pre- 
sently saw two hinds lying 
down, and the top of the stag’s 
head just visible above the 
grass. I got within a hundred 
yards, and then, conscious that 
the hinds had seen me, I sat still 
and waited for the stag to get 
up and show his body. I could 
see that he was a strong ten- 
pointer, and felt sure of getting 
him so soon as he rose. The 
hinds soon seemed satisfied, and 
after a while got up and began 
feeding. Last of all the stag 
stood up, and I noticed that he 
was very light-coloured and 
grey. When he dropped to the 
shot I gave behind the shoulder 
I found that he had a very 
strong horn, and that his teeth 
were gone, or mere rotten 


stumps. Donald cut off the 
head, and having collected 
some firewood, with a good fire 


in front and a rock which kept 
off the cold wind behind us, we 
spent a very fair night. I 
had dropped my cap in the 
thick bush in, the morning, 
and had managed to make 
a capital nightcap out of 
the riick-sack, which was in 
reality nothing but a towel 
stitched up into the form of a 
riick-sack. Next morning we 
were up and off by daylight, 
and it took us eleven hours’ 
hard work to get home. 
Having been struggling most 
of the time through low, 
scrubby bush, we were by 
no means sorry to find that 
our cook had got a good supper 
ready for us. The horns were 
40} inches long, the girth be- 
tween the brow and bay tines 
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was 81 inches, and between 
bay and tray antlers 6? inches, 
up to that time the record in 
girth for Otago. 

On our return journey I 
carried down the rifle and 
riick-sack, and Donald carried 
the head,—a pretty good per- 
formance on his part, as to 
carry a stag’s head through 
low, thick bush is most trying. 
It is impossible to carry the 
head over one’s shoulders, with 
the deer’s skull resting on the 
back of the bearer’s neck, and 
the horns facing forward on 
each side of his head, in the 
usual way, because the horns 
are apt to catch perpetually 
in every twig and creeper. 
Moreover, on very steep ground 
the hands must be free to hold 
a stick, We had often tocrawl 
under low scrub, while the 
heat of the blazing sun in a 
breathless sky was almost over- 
powering. Donald never even 
murmured, though in a later 
trip another guide in a much 
easier valley refused to try and 
carry a head out, declaring it 
impossible. I took it myself to 
show him his mistake, and 
carried both it and the rifle, 
while he walked sulkily behind 
empty-handed, thoroughly dis- 
gusted, and we will hope as 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, 

There was one occasion, in 
1903, which neither Donald 
nor I shall ever be likely to 
forget. We had spent a fruit- 
less day in trying to get to 
some deer that we had spied 
in the morning up one of the 
side valleys by following the 
main ridge between that valley 
and the next. The going was 
so rocky and precipitous that 


after five hours’ hard climbing 
we had to give it up and make 
our way down to the stream 
which was running far below 
us, there to camp out for the 
night. It was very late, so I 
went ahead of Donald to try 
and find the best way down, as 
he could not move at any pace 
on the steep hill-side, having 
lost his stick, which had fallen 
over a precipice in the 
morning. I thought that 
by keeping down a small 
narrow ridge, with steep 
rocks on each side, I could get 
to the stream safely enough, 
but when within two hundred 
yards of it we were suddenly 
checked by a precipice. It was 
getting dark, and too late to 
think of turning back and 
coming down another ridge. 
The mountain-side we were on 
stood at an angle perilously 
near 45° to the plain below, 
and it would have been quite 
impossible to lie down without 
rolling over the precipice, so the 
only mode of exit or descent 
that seemed possible lay in 
crawling along the side cliff, 
on which were some little tufts 
of grass and protruding cracks 
or ledges. My idea was that 
by groping along with my 
hands and feet for some ten 
yards, I could get to a small 
dry water-course leading down 
to the next ridge, and so on 
to the stream. I had great 
trouble in scaling the cliff, but 
once there, was getting along 
fairly well with my faee to the 
cliff, feeling my way slowly 
along it, when suddenly both 
feet gave way, and I found my- 
self dangling against the side 
of the precipice, hanging on 
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for dear life with both hands 
to tussocks of grass, and know- 
ing that if anything gave way 
I was a gonecoon. I had my 
stick, and never thought of 
letting it drop, though it was 
hampering me _ considerably, 
while I kept cautiously search- 
ing the face of the rock with 
my toes in quest of a foothold. 
Presently I touched a little 
ledge, and was able to put 
some weight on that toe, and 
so steady myself. With the 
other foot I then found another 
little protruding spot, and hav- 
ing got that foot firmly planted, 
was enabled to move along 
and get safely over the face 
of the oliff. It was an anxious 
time, and when I climbed down 
about twenty yards to the 
bottom of the cliff, and looked 
up to where I had crossed it, 
it looked simply awful. Then 
Donald, who had been a long 
way behind, came to the preci- 
pice, and I showed him the 
only possible way of getting 
down. I will own that I felt 
not a little anxious for the 
worthy fellow’s safety, seeing he 
weighed fourteen stone and had 
my rifle, which was likely to 
hinder him, on his back. How- 
ever, from below I was able to 
tell him where to put his feet, 
with the result that he got 
over safely, and climbed down 
tome. We reached the stream 
just as it was getting dark. 
We hurriedly collected all the 
sticks we could lay hands on— 
there was no good firewood, 
for we were too high up for 
timber,—the moon, whieh was 
rising behind the hills, helping 
us; but although we got a fair 
supply of dead brushwood, we 


had to be careful to make it 
last out the night. We were 
fairly comfortable, but sleep 
was out of the question, with 
@ nipping oold breeze, no 
supper, and only a drink of icy 
cold water. Donald sat quiet 
for some time, then said— 

“That was an awful place! 
I would not do that again for 
ten thousand pounds! If you 
had not done it first, I would 
never have thought of trying 
it,” 

“ Anyhow, it’s all right now,” 
I said, “and all’s well that ends 
well.” 

“ If ever you come out again,” 
said Donald, “you must get 
some one else as guide, for 
I canna stand things o’ that 
sort.” 

When the full moon came 
over the mountain top—it was 
a beautifully bright night—all 
the huge rocks and peaks and 
precipices round us were lit up, 
and the deep shadows made 
them look more formidable and 
grander than ever. The rush- 
ing water fell over some rocks 
close by, and as at one and the 
same moment we listened to 
the booming of the waterfall 
below us and the roaring of a 
stag up the bed of the stream 
a little way above, it was im- 
possible not to be impressed by 
the natural grandeur of our 
surroundings. These doubtless 
might have been appreciated 
better if we had only had a 
little venison to cook for supper 
and a cup of hot tea. But an 
empty stomach, a sharp frost 
with no blankets, and the pro- 
spects of no breakfast, with a 
whole day’s tramp home before 
we could expect to get a bite of 
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anything, are material con- 
siderations apt to detract from 
the pleasure of bushing it on 
the loveliest evening imagin- 
able. I kept constantly looking 
at my watch, and caloulating 
how long it would be before day- 
light. It came at last, and 
soon after 6 A.M. we were up 
and away. <A comparatively 
easy walk brought us down to 
camp by two o'clock. A cup 
or two of hot tea, with some 
bread and butter, soon put us 
right, and ready for a more 
solid meal at 5.30 p.m. This 
was one of my many failures, 
but the sportsman’s occasional 
failures only make his successes 
much more enjoyable when 
they come. 

One particular stag cost me 
three hard days’ climbing be- 
fore I got him. It was in 1907, 
when I made my fourth trip to 
the Hunter. I had spent the 
beginning of the season explor- 
ing a lovely country for deer, 
but they had not spread so far 
yet, and my partner, whom I 
had taken out that year and 
had sent to what I thought the 
best camp in a valley called 
“Boundary Valley,” was not 
able to do the walking. When 
after three weeks he settled to 
give up the job, having had 
enough of it, I went straight to 
his camp. As it happened, I 
had told him of a high plateau 
of grass which he could reach 
and return from in a day, where 
there was sure to be a good 
head. Finding that he had 
not been there at all, I 
started quickly for the place, 
and saw a fine big stag; but 
the light was bad, and it came 
on to rain in torrents. The 
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stag with his hinds retired to 
shelter in the bush, and I had 
to return without getting a 
shot, getting back to camp at 
eight o’clock, wet to the skin. 

The next day I tried again, 
but the deer had not come out 
of the bush at all, as it was 
still raining, and blowing a 
hurricane. It continued torain 
and snow alternately for a 
week on end, and I could not 
get on to the hills at all, as 
they were covered in cloud. 
Then at last, on April 27, came 
a fine bright morning, but the 
snow was deep on the hills, and 
having to go over a very high 
ridge to get down into the 
basin where the stag I wanted 
was likely to be, I thought it 
useless to try for him, On the 
following day, however, know- 
ing that the big stags were 
just about to leave their hinds 
and retire for the season into 
the bush, I decided to make 
one more attempt. David, my 
guide, and I accordingly started 
at 6.30, taking the riick-sack 
and provision for sleeping out, 
and toiled slowly up through 
deep snow on the north side of 
the ridge, seeing nothing till 
we got to the top of the 
shoulder over which our road 
lay. As in places it was very 
slippery, David elected to take 
me over @ narrow ridge where — 
there was just room to walk, 
with deep rocks on each side, 
Though I had crossed the same 
ridge gaily enough at the first 
time of asking, on this occasion 
I had to sit down and scramble 
across like a crab, and I could 
not help remarking to David, 
“ When it comes to this, I think 
it is time I stopped deer-stalk- 
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ing.” There was much less 
snow on the south side. We 
got over the shoulder to hear 
almost immediately a roar and 
to spy an old stag with some 
hinds on the snow far below, 
just above the bush. It had 
taken us four and a-half hours 
from camp to reach the shoulder. 
The wind was very bad, blowing 
straight down from us to the 
deer, but they were too far off 
to get our wind yet. I thought 
it would be no use trying to 
stalk the stag from above, and 
we could not get below the deer 
without showing ourselves 
across a wide open space. How- 
ever, we managed to cross be- 
low them, down a little gully 
of scrub with snow a foot deep, 
and although one hind saw us, 
the herd did not decamp. By 
climbing up a watercourse I 
got through the scrub between 
the deer and the high bush, and 
leaving David behind, stalked 
them from below. Although I 
heard the stag roar, I could no 
longer see him, and as several 
hinds were feeding within 
sight I dared not show’ my 
head much. I orept along in 
the deep snow, through the 
scrub, and raising my head 
over a tiny ridge saw the stag 
facing me, staring straight at 
me with his head and half his 
neck visible. Resting the rifle 
on my stick, I aimed at his 
neck, and he fell dead to my 
shot. He proved to bea very 
big stag, with a strong horn, 
although rather short, only 37 
inches in length: he was a 14- 
pointer, with big, thick tops. 
The hinds, wholly undismayed 
by the sudden death of their 
lord and master, stood quite 


still for some time, and only 
strolled slowly off as we walked 
up. We had three hours’ day- 
light to get home. By going 
straight down through the 
bush we hit upon the deer 
track at the bottom, and 
reached our camp before seven 
o'clock, I had twice before 
got good heads at this par- 
ticular spot, but the heads 
vary very much according to 
the season. If the previous 
winter has been fairly open, 
and has been followed by an 
early spring, naturally the 
horns are better than after a 
very severe winter and late 
spring. No one has been able 
to weigh deer at their best 
(.¢., just before the rutting 
season has begun), for the ob- 
vious reason that the stalking 
season does not commence till 
the middle of the rutting, but 
I am inclined to think that an 
average stag weighs 30 stone 
clean, or perhaps rather more. 
I weighed one on April 10th, 
whieh had been rutting three 
weeks, so had run down con- 
siderably in condition, and he 
weighed 370 lb. clean. 

When I first went into the 
Hunter Valley I never saw 
more than three or four grown 
hinds with a stag, but the last 
time I went I saw several herds 
of twenty-five to thirty. No 
doubt some deer get killed by 
falling over precipices, and I 
have twice found dead deer at 
the bottom of rocks. I knew of 
a herd of one stag and six hinds 
and calves which went over @ 
rock, and I think were all 
killed. I had seen a stag and 
some hinds on a grassy slope 
facing the Hunter river, about 
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a mile above my camp. The 
stag was not worth shooting, 
but I thought I would try and 
photograph the herd. I knew 
that over the other side of the 
slope it was very rocky, and as 
the deer saw me trying to get 
near them, and ran up to the 
ridge on the top of the slope 
where they were feeding, I 
thought that if I followed 
them up they would probably 
have to come down past me 
within a hundred yards or so. 
When I got near the top, and 
did not see any more of them, 
I naturally concluded they had 
got away down the other side. 
But on reaching the rocky 
ridge I found their tracks 
going over it, and then some 
way below, through a narrow 
peep-hole past some projecting 
rocks, I saw a dead hind lying. 
The ground was frozen, and 
she must have slipped and 
gone over a precipice. In all 
probability the whole herd 
shared the same fate, since 
they had all gone the same way. 
I did not dare to follow them 
and make sure of the fact, 
but none of them came back 
again to feed on the slope 
where I had first seen them, 
and my impression is that 
they must have been killed. 
The deer - stalking season 
lasts from April Ist to May 31st 
in the mountains of Otago, and 
the height of the rutting 
season is from March 20th to 
April 10th. After that date 
the big stags gradually roar 
less, and by the end of April 
have left the hinds and retired 
into the thick bush, though 
several small stags remain with 
each band of hinds. The 
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stags’ horns being all clean by 
the first week in March, which 
corresponds to September in 
Scotland, there is no particular 
reason why the stalking season 
should begin so late. For 
although the roaring, of course, 
helps the hunter to locate the 
stags, on the other hand camp- 
ing out in March, when the 
climate is quite perfect in those 
glorious mountains, must be 
most enjoyable, and it would 
appeal to any good sportsman 
who understands the use of a 
telescope to have to locate his 
deer amongst the rough and 
high rocky corries where they 
are to be found in the warm 
sunny weather. Moreover, if 
the season extended from 
March Ist to the end of April, 
he would be sure of getting his 
full number of stags in April, 
if he had not got them before. 
May, which corresponds to 
November in Scotland, is a 
cold and stormy month, and 
not pleasant for camping out, 
even if the big stags were to 
be got, which is not the case, 
as they keep to the bush and 
do not show themselves at all, 
so that from a sporting point 
of view it is useless to camp 
out later than the end of April. 
Also gillies, cooks, owners of 
pack-horses, and other natives 
who under the present condi- 
tions only profit by the sports- 
man’s money—a welcome ad- 
dition to rather precarious 
earnings—for three or at the 
most four weeks, would gladly 
welcome the extension of the 
season, 

The Britisher must take out 
one licence to shoot four stags 
before he begins shooting, 
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which costs £3; and then may 
take out a second licence, cost- 
ing £5, entitling him to shoot 
four more stags. No one wants 
to bring away more than eight 
good heads in one season, al- 
though deer are getting 80 
numerous now that sport 
would be materially improved 
if some philanthropic hun- 
ters devoted a season to 
the killing off of stags 
with small and poor heads, 
Of these there are too many, 
especially in the region where 
the deer were originally turned 
down. I have consulted several 
old deer-stalkers in Scotland as 
to the cause of there being so 
many deformed horns in the 
neighbourhood where the deer 
were turned out, and the unani- 
mous opinion is that this is 
not caused by in-and-in breed- 
ing, but by some kind of acci- 
dent, either in the form of falls 
in the very rough rugged 
ground when the stags are 
young, or, horresco referens, 
of wounds inflicted in former 
years by bad shooting. Al- 
though I have not seen them 
myself, not having been in 
that particular district, I have 
been told that there are many 
single-horned stags. This is 
certainly suggestive of bygone 
wounds, but the only way of 
verifying the fact lies in skin- 
ning each stag after it is shot. 
For an old wound always 
shows in the skin. No doubt 
some beginners, or otherwise 
poor sportsmen, are fond of 
trying long shots, when owing 
to their ignorance in the art of 
stalking they are not able to 
get near the stags. They little 
think what damage they may 
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do by wounding. In fact, I 
have heard of one guide who 
has actually bragged of killing 
many stags at 600 or 700 
yards, and I have little doubt 
that he and men like him are 
the real cause of so many mal- 
formed heads being seen. 

Deer in Otago do not wander 
nearly so much as they do 
in Scotland. I have recog- 
nised the same stag with a 
band of hinds for three suc- 
cessive years at the head of 
one of the side valleys, and I am 
sure that the deer stick very 
much to their own localities, 
although of course young stags 
roam in the rutting season. 
For this reason the deer do not 
spread rapidly, and I found 
many lovely valleys for deer 
with no deer in them. The 
walking is hard, as the hill- 
sides are so steep that it is not 
possible to get pack-horses up 
them, with the result that the 
camps have generally to be 
pitched on the flat river-beds, 
and every morning the hunter 
has to climb up 3000 feet in 
order to reach the grassy slopes 
where the deer are to be found 
in fine weather. But the clim- 
ate is so bracing that the work 
which in England or Scotland 
would seem terrific is com- 
paratively easy. 

Some valleys have had tracks 
cut into them, which of course 
makes them very accessible, 
with the result that they are 
too much shot, and the sports- 
man must make up his mind 
that the more difficult a place 
is to get to, the more chance 
he has of getting good heads. 
Although no doubt there are 
still some good stags in places 
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much frequented by hunters, 
they know how to take care of 
themselves by not leaving the 
bush in the daytime. 

The favourite tree for deer 
to clean their horns on is the 
celery pine, called “Tanika” 
in Maori; and by noticing 
where the celery pines were 
most rubbed, I came to the 
conclusion that the favourite 
place for stags to spend the 
warm days of February in the 
shade was nearly at the top of 
the timber line. 

There are two troublesome 
things in camp. IJmprimis, the 
blue-bottle flies, or blow-flies, 
which blow their eggs on one’s 
blankets, or anything woollen. 
At night sometimes the camper- 
out is compelled to use lanterns, 
for the blue-bottles keep flying 
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into an open candle, extinguish- 
ing the light. Then again 


there is a little sand-fly, in 
shape like a minute bee, which 
bites so viciously as to render a 
camp pitched anywhere near 
water untenable in the day- 
time. 

Let me say in conclusion that 
the pleasures of deer-stalking 
in New Zealand are not sufii- 
ciently appreciated by British 
sportsmen. Furthermore, I 
feel sure that when the New 
Zealand Government realises 
the benefit it would be to the 
Colony to attract many more 
British stalkers, most of whom 
are men of means, the latter 
will be encouraged in every 
possible way, especially in that 
of fixing the deer-stalking sea- 
son @ month earlier. 




















FROM SEPOY 


In 1873 there appeared, from 
the hands of a local printer at 
Lahore, a book of the above 
name, being the translation of 
an autobiography in the ver- 
nacular of one Seetaram, a 
pensioned subahdar in the 
service of the Honourable East 
India Company. To be a 
subahdar, let alone a pen- 
sioned subahdar, in that ser- 
vice, was to have attained 
close on three-score years and 
ten, as you may tell from the 
tally of ages on the memorial 
over the long trench graves at 
Chillianwallah ; and the period 
of Seetaram’s active service was 
close on half a century. He 
rested from his labours soon 
after the Great Mutiny, in 
loyalty and honour, and he 
joined the army before the 
Nepal and Maratha-cum-Pin- 
dari wars. That is to say, his 
services covered the period of 
all the great Indian cam- 
paigns of the English except 
those of General Lake and 
Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

His autobiography would 
therefore be a storehouse of 
sidelights from, to some ex- 
tent, beneath the harrow, as 
Colonel Norgate of the Bengal 
Staff Corps, who was the 
original translator, recognised, 
and wrote a preface to the 
edition of 1873 — though it 
would appear that an earlier 
translation of some kind was 
made, as it is referred to in 
a ‘Times’ of 1863. Colonel 
Norgate himself received it 
from the author in 1861. A 
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reprint was made in 1880, also 
by a local firm in Lahore. It 
attracted Lord Kitchener’s at- 
tention a few years ago, as 
full of useful lessons which 
still held good for those who 
would see below the surface, 
and who have to deal with 
the Indian soldier of to-day. 
It has just been republished 
in Calcutta, edited by Lieut.- 
Colonel Phillot of the Board of 
Examiners, and also translated 
into Urdu (it originally was 
written in Hindi) under his 
supervision. It has also been 
made part of the official text- 
books for the examination in 
Urdu by the Higher Standard. 
The wisdom that it contains 
will not, therefore, be lost on 
the rising generation, while its 
very allusions should stimulate 
interest in the history of the 
British in India in the event- 
ful first half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The fascination which first 
moved Colonel Norgate to 
translate the book does not 
fade as time rolls on; and its 
simple reflections and ingen- 
uous deductions, as well as the 
sidelights that it throws on 
events of which we now only 
read in official histories, have 
a peculiar charm. In sending 
his work to the first trans- 
lator, Colonel Norgate, Seeta- 
ram says that he has received 
seven wounds and six war 
medals; and if half of what 
he tells be true, he certainly 
deserved these latter. 

Seetaram, a Brahmin of 
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sideration with which his uncle. 


Oude of a fighting clan, was 
born near the one-time Rajput 
centre of Adjudya, the son of 
Ganga-ram Pandy. Men of 
the Pandy clan served largely 
in the old army of the Bengal 
Line; and it will be remem- 
bered how Mangal Pandy, the 
first mutineer, was responsible 
for the bestowal of the generic 
name of “Pandy” on the 
mutineers. When seventeen 
years of age, after a careful 
and orthodox upbringing in 
the house of the family priest, 
the young Brahmin’s love of 
adventure was stirred by the 
return from the wars of his 
maternal uncle, a jemadar in 
a line battalion of the Com- 
pany. The lad at once caught 
the scarlet fever badly, and 
longed, to the horror of his 
mother and the family priest, 
to shoulder a_ pike also. 
The father having a pending 
lawsuit, and mindful of the 
interest at the court of Oude 
which service with the British 
conferred, rather encouraged 
the boy’s martial ardour, and 
a few months saw him return- 
ing with his uncle to his can- 
tonment at Agra. Seetaram 
had never seen a sahib, and 
had the wildest ideas concern- 
ing them. His first introduc- 
tion to one was seeing the 
adjutant measuring reeruits in 
the verandah of his bungalow, 
and his surprise at hearing the 
adjutant address his uncle in 
the vernacular was great. His 
next adventure is the interview 
with the small red-faced old 
man with the eye of a hawk, 
who he finds is the colonel of a 
thousand men. In every case 
he is struck with the con- 
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the jemadar is received. Ina 
parenthesis he here bewails the 
fact that the new sahibs are 
not like the old sahibs, and 
can’t talk the language as well 
as they could. It is always the 
same story in the East, the 
same now as @ hundred years 
ago, when Seetaram took the 
shilling—the new sahibs are 
not like the old sahibs. You 
hear the same in the clubs,— 
the new soldier is not like the 
old soldier—the new rank and 
file are not like the old rank 
and file,—and yet every one 
knows that for activity and 
physique the old regiments 
were not in it with the new 
ones. We need not follow the 
young Brahmin through his 
recruit stages, save to note the 
delight with which he left the 
recruit squad to don his red 
coat,— boys are much like 
another whether the skin be 
white or brown; but it is 
interesting to note that then 
as now, and then as ever, some 
sahib stood out in the regiment 
as @ wonder and a power and 
a demigod. In Seetaram’s 
regiment this wonderful Eng- 
lishman was “ Burampeel” 
Sahib (he cannot be traced, but 
it may have been Bloomfield), 
and he at once became an 
object of intense veneration to 
the lad, and remained so all 
his life. These wonderful 
Burampeel Sahibs are the men 
who enable the English to lead 
alien races to victory, from the 
banks of the Nile to the Great 
Wall of China, from burning 
desert to perpetual snow, come 
rain come shine, and the secret 
is the gift of the gods. It is 
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to be noticed that when a corps 

wants to mutiny, it is the first 

business of the instigators to 

get rid of the Burampeels, lest 

their influence counteracts the 
ison. 

That, however, is a story 
that comes much later, and we 
may notice that the rest of 
Seetaram’s sahibs appeared 
to him very ordinary sahibe, 
who had nicknames in the 
ranks, such as the Oont Sahib 
(camel), the Nawab Sahib, the 
Damn Sahib, &c., but no one 
ever dared give Burampeel 
Sahib a nickname. 

Here Seetaram has a reflec- 
tion to make. Since the 
Mutiny the Lalcoatee (red coat 
—viz., Queen’s Army) officers 
do not treat the Indian soldiers 
in the way they used, which he 
admits is small wonder. Even 
when he was one of the ‘force 
that relieved Lucknow, he was 
a “d—d black pig,” and recalls 
how when he made chappaties 
in Cabul for officers of the 
13th and 41st Foot, it was 
“Jack Sepoy was a d—d good 
fellow.” Seetaram says he 
was always on good terms with 
the European soldiers, who 
used to treat them well, and 
why wouldn’t they, for “did 
we not do all their hard work ? 
We took their guards in the 
heat, we stood sentry over 
their rum casks. But the new 
soldiers from Europe are not 
so fine as the old ones,” And 
he has heard that the Russ 
cannon killed all the big ones. 
“In the old days the 17th Foot 
called us brothers, the 16th 
Lancers never walked near our 
chulas (cooking-places).” The 
old man’s recollections of the 


Nepal or Ghurka war are 
merely those of the young 
private in the ranks—his chief 
memories being of the repulse 
at the hill-fort of Nala-pani, 
where forty-eight men of his 
own corps were killed and 
two whole companies of white 
soldiers, whose comrades, he re- 
marks, were nothing daunted, 
and came on again “like young 
cocks.” Burampeel Sahib, to 
the great grief of the regiment, 
had an arrow through the 
chest and had to be invalided 
to England. After the final 
successful campaign of a rather 
disastrous war, we find the 
following reflection: “The 
English respect brave men 
and do not kill them. Is not 
this curious, for is not a 
brave man the most dangerous 
enemy ?... The wounded snake 
can kill as long as life remains. 
If your enemy is not worth 
killing he is not worth fight- 
ing with.” And thus the 
philosophy of the East, and as 
a recent Indian historian of 
the Mutiny has put it, when 
talking of the massacres of the 
women and children, “ Would 
I kill a serpent and leave the 
eggs?” Which, after all, is 
simple human nature, with- 
out the shadow of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Of all the curses under which 
the peasantry and traders of 
Hindustan groaned, and from 
which the British saved them, 
though now they would forget 
it, that of the Pindaris was per- 
haps the worst. The break-up 
of the Mogul armies had given 
rise to a race of free - lances, 
buccaneers, and masterless men, 
who had formed themselves 
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into bands under various 
leaders, and lived at their ease 
on the countryside, They 
raided with merciless and 
fiendish cruelty for hundreds 
of miles round the fortified 
places of refuge that they had 
made for themselves on the 
banks of the Nerbudda and in 
the more inaccessible parts of 
Central India. At last, in 1816, 
the Company and its allies 
could stand it no longer, and 
the Marquess of Hastings col- 
lected a large army at various 
points surrounding the Pindari 
districts, with a view to exter- 
minating the nest once and for 
all. It is not necessary to deal 
here with the intrigues and 
cabals that brought several of 
the Maratha Chiefs into the 
field against us instead of 
assisting us to the good govern- 
ment and welfare of their own 
and neighbouring lands. Suf- 
fice it to say that the Pindari 
war developed into a Maratha 
war, and to the war marched 
Seetaram, a young though 
fully trained sepoy of the 
Honourable Company’s Bengal 
Line. Wounded and left in 
the jungle in one of the lesser 
skirmishes, he was rescued by 
villagers. Returning by a 
good chance to his regiment, 
after thirteen days’ absence, 
with a bullet in his back, he 
succeeded, he relates, in win- 
ning for the first time the 
approbation of his adjutant by 
not losing his musket and 
ammunition,—an interesting 
light on the fact that the way 
to an adjutant’s heart has 
always been the same. Seet- 
aram tells us also the old 
story, that the Pindaris always 
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had better information than 
the British, However secret 
the British movements, they 
always seemed known to the 
enemy,—an ancient problem, 
Our army generally met the 
enemy when the spies reported 
none near for twenty coss. Oh, 
memory of the good De Wet 
and Rechter Hertzogg! The 
countryside sympathised with 
the Pindari for all their loot 
and cruelty, because, says Seet- 
aram, give them a horse, and 
all would have looted on their 
own account. Seetaram talks 
of the cholera as a new disease, 
unknown to the English and 
to the natives. When the war 
was over Seetaram returned on 
furlough, to frighten his mother, 
who thought him a ghost. A 
telling of travellers’ and soldiers’ 
tales to his gaping fellow- 
villagers was a famous amuse- 
ment to Seetaram, the furlough 
man, till he mentioned his 
rescue by villagers and the 
girl who had given him water. 
But he had reckoned without 
the village Brahmin, who at 
once reviled him as unclean, 
and excommunicated him, till 
fines and a Brahmin’s feast at 
his expense had wiped out the 
stain. Seetaram remarks, 
“Five years’ savings were 
thus expended, but who can 
combat destiny!” Sick fur- 
lough over, Seetaram rejoins, 
to find his beloved Burampeel 
Sahib back from Europe. He 
remarks, “I have never seen 
more than two sahibs like 
Burampeel Sahib,” and they 
were asal Belaitee (real Eng- 
lish), not sahibs from the hilly 
island.” The allusion here is 
not a clear one: possibly the 
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Scotch or Irish who so largely 
held the Company’s commis- 
sions did not meet with the 
old man’s approval. The war 
was still in progress, and Seet- 
aram relates the rescue from 
an Arab, in the act of killing, 
a young girl, daughter of a 
Thakoor in Bundelcund, whom 
the Arab had carried off. Bur- 
ampeel Sahib, when appealed 
to, had the girl taken care of 
on behalf of the sepoy, but 
the adjutant of the regiment 
proposed to buy her from Seet- 
aram for four hundred rupees. 
Seetaram was much enamoured 
of her beauty, and Burampeel 
Sahib explained the case to the 
colonel, when she was allowed 
to accompany the regiment as 
the lad’s wife. It is such a 
story as that of the famed 
Juanita, the Spanish girl, 
rescued in the sack of a town 
by young Harry Smith, whose 
wife and constant companion 
she became. In storming a 
fort the whole of Seetaram’s 
company were blown up, his 
uncle killed, and he himself 
badly injured. The hospitals 
were so full that the sahibs 
gave up their tents for the 
wounded. Seetaram marvels 
at the mad mercy of the 
Sirkar in not hanging the 
governor of the fort. The 
British view, that the man had 
been faithful to his own master, 
did not appeal to him, though 
now and again he recognises 
that there is magnanimity in 
such acts, even if foolish in 
their conception. Indeed, he 
is always at pains to bring out 
the acts of the British that he 
recognises as just and worthy, 
even when he cannot himself 


admire the ethics that inspired 
them. 

After the Pindari war Seet- 
aram is offered promotion in 
a new battalion that was 
being raised in Futteghur— 
one of those many new bat- 
talions that the constant exten- 
sion of the British dominion 
rendered necessary, and which, 
unbalanced by any correspond- 
ing increase in the European 
garrison, finally resulted in 
that top-heavy Bengal army 
which blew up in the cataclysm 
of ’57. Major “Gardeen,” the 
new C.O., is described as an 
eccentric character, who came 
on parade in shooting dress, 
and threw his heavy stick at 
the heads of stupid recruits. 
Seetaram grieves at parting 
from Burampeel Sahib, saying 
again that “Only one Buram- 
peel Sahib ever came from 
Belait.” 

With the new battalion, then 
come to some six years of age, 
Seetaram had marched with 
Combermere Sahib to the ever- 
memorablecapture of Bhurtpur, 
which had so successfully defied 
the repeated assaults of Lord 
Lake and his large army. His 
company was amongst the 
stormers of the big bastion after 
the mine had been exploded, 
and the final exaltation that 
accrued to the Company at the 
capture of the impregnable 
place was viewed and duly 
noted on by this corporal of 
sepoys. Seetaram now became 
pay havildar, but lost that post 
through the prevailing custom 
of lending money to the British 
officers. He had lent Rs. 500 of 
the men’s money to his captain, 
who could not repay when the 
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pay havildar was called on un- 
expectedly to produce it. 

He gives an instance of the 
curbing of the powers of com- 
manding officers and the inter- 
ference by higher authority, 
which was so happily done 
away with at the time of the 
post - Mutiny reconstruction. 
A havildar was tried for gross 
insolence to a superior officer 
and dismissed the service. He 
journeyed to Simla, threw him- 
self at the feet of the Lat 
Sahib’s lady, and was rein- 
stated, or at least that is how 
the transaction was viewed by 
thesimple Seetaram. The loss 
of power of the regimental 
officers, due to many pernicious 
and unnecessary causes, has 
often been noted as one of the 
minor concomitant causes of 
the Mutiny; it is interesting 
to see that Seetaram held the 
same views. Seetaram com- 
plains of the want of show and 
dress of the sahibs as failing 
to impress the oriental mind. 
Only memsahibs, he says, ap- 
pear at nautches as princesses 
should look. He had asked his 
officers why they too did not 
appear as princes and rulers: 
one had told him that it was 
considered a shame to wear 
jewels that had not been 
conferred as an _ honour; 
another sahib had told him 
that his memsahib wanted to 
wear so many jewels that he 
himself could not afford to do 
so! Seetaram appeals for con- 
tinuity in officers. “ Among 
us is a great dislike of new 
ways;... it takes us a long 
time to learn the ways of a 
sahib, and when the men are 
accustomed to him, it is not 
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good to have him removed.” 
The cry is as true to-day as 
when Seetaram handled the 
Company’s musket. At this 
stage of his memoirs the old 
subahdar tells us what he 
thinks of the new post-Mutiny 
army and their discontents,— 
all wise talk, and by no 
means all out of date. .The 
following is not without its 
modern application: “The 
practice of the Sirkar of keep- 
ing several regiments of native 
troops together at the same 
station is not wise. It is then 
that the young men get musth 
(above themselves) and swag- 
ger about in the bazaars, puffed 
up with vain conceits, and talk 
of things they had better not. 
They forget the giver of their 
salt.” 

The next great event of his- 
tory in which Seetaram took 
part was the expedition to 
Cabul, to put the exiled King 
Shah Soojah of the Suddozai 
tribe of the Douranni nation 
once again on the throne of 
his fathers, so that a British 
puppet should keep the shadow 
of the bear off the sunlit empire 
of Hindustan. Seetaram was 
offered promotion into a new 
regiment of the Shah’s Con- 
tingent, as the force was called 
that was being raised on his 
behalf. Soto Cabul, vid Can- 
dahar and the Bolan Pass, 
marched Seetaram with the 
Contingent, for his third great 
war. His account of the 
march to Cabul contains no- 
thing new, nor is it necessary 
to follow the vicissitudes of 
the first phase of the cam- 
paign which, after the storm- 
ing of Ghuzni, terminated with 
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the restoration of the Shah 
and the establishment of a 
British cantonment in Cabul. 
Here Seetaram makes mention 
of one of the well-known causes 
of the Afghan hatred of our 
occupation—viz., the partiality 
of Afghan ladies of rank for 
the British officers; and he 
refers to it at some length, 
Present with his regiment at 
all the vicissitudes which over- 
took the unfortunate garrison, 
he marched with them to their 
undoing in the Khurd Cabul 
Pass, and being wounded with 
a musket - ball, was taken 
prisoner, carried back to Cabul, 
and in common with many of 
the high-caste sepoys of Hin- 
dustan, sold as a slave in the 
market - place, only fortunate 
that frost-bite had not removed 
alimb. Ks. 240 was the price 
the powerful young Brahmin 
fetched in the market - place, 
where, he relates, several 
Europeans were also placed 
on sale, but whom some skins 
of Shiraz wine had apparently 
reconciled to their situation. 
One sahib he saw among the 
prisoners who cheered him by 
telling of the great army the 
Sirkar would undoubtedly send. 
Oosman Beg, his new master, 
treated him well, and had him 
taught Persian, threatening 
only terrible penalties in the 
event of an attempt to escape. 
The advance of the Avenging 
Army, however, left Seetaram, 
as it did many of his comrades, 
still a slave, and he had the 
mortification of hearing that 
the English, after burning the 
bazaar at Cabul, had left 
Afghanistan for good and all. 
To his own unaided efforts he 
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must owe his release, and at 
last a camel-droving Powindah 
promised to see him through 
to British territory in return 
for a signed promise for a pay- 
ment of Rs. 500. In October 
1843 Seetaram arrived at 
Ferozepur by way of the Gomal 
Pass and Dera Ismael Khan, 
to find himself forgotten of the 
world and at great difficulty 
of finding even food. The 
brigade major at Ferozepur 
refused to believe his story, or 
to help in the matter of the 
ransom. Before the magistrate 
he claimed release, since his 
camel-driver swore he was his 
slave, but got no help. Then 
te the Commissioner went the 
exile, and found the Subahdar 
on guard to be an old comrade, 
who at first received his story 
with some incredulity. By the 
help of the Subahdar and the 
Commissioner the money was 
paid, and Seetaram found him- 
self free, but penniless and 
dressed in his Afghan rags. 
Hurrying to the lines of a 
native regiment, to his horror, 
instead of sympathy, he was 
spurned as unclean and defiled, 
and even acoused of having 
accepted Islam. The brigade 
major by now was convinced 
of the truth of Seetaram’s 
story, and took him to the 
brigadier. This officer was 
more than kind, took him in, 
gave him money, and arranged 
for him to be reinstated in his 
old regiment. This he now 
joined, was well received by 
his old colonel, and posted to 
it as a havildar. In the regi- 
ment, however, he was an out- 
cast among his fellow Poor- 
beahs, and could only associate 
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with the Christian drummers 
and the Muhammadans. Dur- 
ing a visit to his home he was 
readmitted into caste, and his 
father helped to pay his ransom 
debt. His son had enlisted 
into the Bengal army and was 
away in Sinde. His first wife 
was dead, and the beautiful 
Thakhorin whom he had 
rescued from the Arab and 
married as a second wife had 
gone away, it was said, to try 
to find her old home. Going in 
search of her to Bundelcund, 
he found her living with her 
brother, and she rejoined him. 
Through his ocolonel’s help, 
Government finally paid him 
the amount of ransom, but re- 
fused any back pay, unless he 
could find some one to certify 
to his record while with the 
Shah’s Contingent. So all 
Seetaram’s wars and years of 
service had but brought him 
to the position of a havildar. 

He now tells us of the 
gossip and talk in his regi- 
ment at the failing prestige 
of the British, so diminished 
by the Cabul disasters, and 
how his colonel, to whom he 
repeated what he had heard, 
refused to hear more, but said 
he had a jealousy of the regi- 
ment, Seetaram mentions the 
advent of emissaries of the 
King of Delhi into the lines 
(the regiment was at Delhi). 
The sepoy regiments between 
Delhi and Ferozepur were, 
according to Seetaram, full of 
mutiny and discontent. The 
Sikh invasion of the Sutlej, 
however, diverted the publio 
attention and the sepoys’ 
minds. Seetaram with his 
regiment now took part in 
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the terrible battle of Feroze- 
shuhr, and describes it as quite 
different from anything previ- 
ously experienced, and talks 
of the famous charge of the 
3rd Light Dragoons (still more 
famous at the previous battle 
of Moodkee) having changed 
the fate of the day. He 
mentions an item of that 
terrible night bivouac on the 
field of Ferozeshuhr, under the 
muzzles of the guns of the as 
yet unconquered Sikh batteries, 
An officer, not tipsy, but under 
the need of mental stimulant 
or sedative, walked up and 
down all night singing, and 
would not desist. At Sobraon 
Seetaram witnessed the de- 
struction of the Sikhs at the 
broken bridge, and was himself 
knocked senseless by a sepoy’s 
musket driven against him as 
its owner was struck down by 
a round-shot. He relates how 
close to the bridge-head he saw 
a European soldier about to 
bayonet a wounded Sikh, who 
begged for mercy and ealled 
out in English, whereon the 
European kicked him several 
times and then bayoneted him. 
A deserter in the enemy’s ranks 
was no rare thing in India, 
there being the famous instance 
of the artillery sergeant who 
deserted to the enemy at the 
second siege of Bhurtpur, and 
directed the cannon that fired 
on the Commander-in-Chief’s 
tent. Now and again half- 
misty stories come through 
of similar occurrences in the 
Mutiny, and Sir Henry Norman 
even mentions a European 
woman being hung at Meerut 
for her share in the outbreak 
there. After the occupation of 
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Lahore Seetaram tells us that 
the Sirkar’s skhbal (prestige and 
fortune) stood very high, and 
all the talk and discontent that 
he speaks of earlier had passed 
away for the time. The luck of 
the Company Bahadur was in 
every one’s mouth, for nothing 
succeeds like success. After 
this campaign Seetaram with 
thirty - five years’ service at- 
tained the rank of jemadar, 
and though with four medals 
to show for it, had little of 
the wealth that he had looked 
for when as @ young man he 
had left his village in Oude 
to shoulder the Company’s 
musket. 

But the faithful Seetaram 
had not yet done with wars, in 
spite of his thirty-five years’ 
service. The outbreak of the 
Second Sikh War took his 
regiment into the thick of the 
soldier’s battle at Chillian- 
wallah. In his account is one 
of those small points which con- 
stantly ocour in the narrative, 
and do so much to establish 
the credibility of the statements 
which rest on it as_ their 
only authority. A new colonel 
had joined the regiment that 
day, and during the struggle 
through the thick scrub stopped 
the regiment from firing on a 
red-coated corps in their front, 
saying they were our own men. 
The officers, says Seetaram, 
kept telling him it was a Sikh 
corps, because they could see 
the black oross - belts, while 
those of the sepoy corps were 
white. Now the well-known 
coloured prints of the war 
always show the Sikhs in 


scarlet coatees and shell jackets 
with black belts. Seetaram 
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says that the colonel was still 
afraid, and galloped up to the 
doubtful corps, which fired a 
volley in his face, whereon, 
unscathed, he galloped back, 
shouting, “Allright! Fireaway 
sepoy log.” Seetaram tells us 
that the sepoys were not half 
so afraid of the Sikhs as in the 
campaign against them two 
years ago, and went at them 
much more readily. No doubt 
the Sikhs too had lost their 
best corps in the Sutlej after 
Sobraon. During the long 
wait after the battle, when the 
two forces watched each other, 
the sepoys and the Sikhs used 
to meet and talk while bathing 
in the Jhelum, which ran close 
to both camps. The men of 
the European cavalry regi- 
ments would oceasionally sally 
out and have unanthorised 
single combats with Sikh 
horsemen. Seetaram says he 
used to be much struck with 
the different behaviour of the 
British and Indian wounded. 
The former would lie still and 
shake their fists, cursing the 
enemy; while the latter would 
dance around, hugging the 
wounded limb, calling out, 
“ Dohai, Dohai, Company Baha- 
dur!” (Have pity, Great Com- 
pany) At the “crowning 
mercy ” of Gujerat, Seetaram’s 
regiment was on baggage 
guard. So Jemadar Seetaram, 
after his thirty-five years of 
service, escaped with his life 
from his fifth great campaign. 
Young he was in years, how- 
ever, compared with many of 
the senior native officers of 
the Company’s Bengal Army, 
where seniority alone counted 
for promotion. On the pillar 
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over the long trench graves at 
Chillianwallah already referred 
to, it is recorded that a subah- 
dar of seventy and a jemadar 
of sixty-five were among the 
killed. 

One great trial was still to 
be demanded of him, that of 
the Great Fear, when that 
famous army dissolved in a 
whirl of madness and mutiny ; 
but before even this there was 
to be one more campaign, this 
time a minor one. In 1856 
the Sonthal rebellion broke out 
—a rising of aboriginal hill and 
jungle tribes against the evils 
of direct administration and 
oppressive subordinates; and to 
the Sonthal hills and jungle 
marched Seetaram. The old 
man found the war a little 
incomprehensible: at one part 
of the country we were 
firing on them, at another 
feeding them with cart-loads 
of corn. 

Seetaram now comes to the 
period immediately preceding 
the Mutiny, and the talk after 
the annexation of Oude. In 
April 1857, he says, he again 
told the colonel what he knew of 
what was going on,—the talk 
of the greased cartridge, the 
excitement among the men, the 
come and go of the emissaries 
of the King of Oude and the old 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi, and 
the discontent among the troops 
serving in the Punjab and Sind 
for the loss of their batta. 
Away at his home came the 
news of the outbreak at Meerut, 
and then gradually news of its 
spreading. Seetaram, from his 
well-known sympathy with the 
English, came in for suspicion 
and ill-treatment. A party of 


sepoys passing through his 
village carried him a prisoner 
to Lucknow, and here he relates 
that though there were two 
subahdars, a sepoy had com- 
mand of the party—the asser- 
tion of the will of the strong 
men, a8 it were, over the mere 
seniority-derived rank of the 
native officers. Before they 
got to Lucknow they were 
attacked by some sahibs acting 
as troopers, and Seetaram, who, 
luckily for him, was in chains, 
was rescued from the mutineers, 
and appointed also a trooper 
among these European volunteer 
cavalrymen. After some service 
as such, he was, through the 
good offices of the commanding 
officer of this cavalry troop, 
made an extra jemadar in a 
Punjabi regiment. Never, says 
Seetaram, did he see the sepoys 
put up a good fight against the 
British, though he adds that 
it seems to have been different 
at Delhi. 

Here comes the crowning 
tragedy of the old man’s life. 
In one of the enclosures round 
Lucknow many mutineers had 
been captured. Seetaram’s 
regiment was on duty, as 
carrying out executions, and 
Seetaram himself was in com- 
mand of the firing-party. He 
was asking the names of the 
condemned men, when one 
gave the number of the regi- 
ment of the son that he had 
not seen for many years. The 
old man asked after his son, 
Anunteeram, of the Light 
Company. The wretched man 
said, “I am Anunteeram, 
from Tillowee, the son of 
Seetaram Jemadar.” He fell 
at his father’s feet, and the 
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father rushed to the major to 
ask to be relieved of command 
of the firing-party. The officer 
refused at first, but when he 
heard that it was the man’s 
own son that he was called on 
to execute, he sent for the 
prisoner to question him, and 
relieved the father of the duty. 
The old man never thought 
even of begging for the lad’s 
life—that was too doubly for- 
feit; and he went to his tent 
amid the jeers of the Sikhs of 
the corps. He was allowed to 
perform the last rites over his 
son’s body, the only corpse 
to which such was permitted. 
Seetaram relates that the 
major was much blamed by his 
brother officers for allowing 
even this kindness to a muti- 
neer’s father, for feelings were 
running more than high, and 
the war was @ loutrance, since 
there is nothing so bitter as au- 
thority flouted, especially with 
all the concomitants of that 
terrible rising. 

At the end of the campaign 
in the Terai, Seetaram at sixty- 
five years of age is promoted 
subahdar, and here we come 
across the first subject for 
complaint in all that patient 
life. Too old te double and do 
light infantry drill, he com- 
plains that he was shouted at 
by the adjutant, and the com- 
manding officer called every 
sort of name, and forcibly 
invalided him from the ser- 
vice, as unfit for more work. 
It was no doubt high time, but 
possibly in the weariness of 
the reconstruction, and the 
rebuilding of a new army on 
the amazing ashes of the old, 
Seetaram did not get the con- 
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sideration that his age and 
services merited. 

The old man then moralises 
on the heart-breaking system of 
the Company, when men came 
to rank at an age when they 
were past justifying it, and 
speaks to the way in which the 
irregular corps, when the officers 
arrived at the rank of subahdar 
while in their prime, kept their 
men in order; but he laments 
the end of the Company’s rule, 
and thought its successor far 
more harsh and uncompromis- 
ing. Seetaram mourns, too, 
the new type of officer, out of 
sympathy with the men, but 
that was a transition stage, 
and has long ago changed 
for the better. But it is 
an old, old cry, that the new 
sahibs are not like the old 
sahibs | 

Seetaram concludes’ the 
quaint and natural descrip- 
tion of his life with some few 
remarks on the causes of the 
Mutiny, confirming those gen- 
erally accepted, and with some 
reviling of the Mussulmans of 
India as the instigators of all 
trouble and the ruin of all 
meral codes and worth since 
their arrival in India. He 
then ooncludes with an ac- 
knowledgment of the peace 
and position his pension has 
conferred on him at the end 
of a long and hard life, and 
with an appeal to the officer 
at whose request he had writ- 
ten his memoirs, never to for- 
get that he had always been 
wholeheartedly devoted to the 
British cause. It is all re- 
freshing reading, partly be- 
cause of naive criticism, partly 
because of his recognition cf 
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the good intention of the 
Sirkar, be it never so unin- 
telligible. It is perhaps most 
pleasing for its evidence of the 
obvious enthusiasm that the 
British officers of the best type 
had inspired in this man of 
ancient warrior race. It 
throws light on the simple 
character in many ways of the 
old Bengal sepoy and his suc- 
cessors, who in patience and 
courage have carried the eagles, 
come rain come shine, from the 
Mediterranean to the Great 
Wall of China, and from the 
deserts of Egypt to the snows 
of the Hindu Kush and the 
swamps of Burma. It enables 
us to get a glimpse of that 
devotion which the British 
officer has been able to attract, 
and which has something more 
at its fount than the mark on 
an attestation paper. It also 
enables us to see where half 
a century ago the shoe was 


pinching, and where to this 
day it is apt to pinch again. 
The book is full of information 
for the sepoy officer to-day, 
and it is because Lord 
Kitchener listened to those 
who brought it to his notice 
that it now forms a text-book 
for the compulsory language 
tests in Hindustani that officers 
of the Indian Army must pass. 
It is good reading, in that it 
carries the reader through half 
a century of Indian history, 
and the vicissitudes that a 
soldier of the great British 
Empire, white, black, or brown, 
is ever liable to undergo, and 
the chances that are so well 
summed up in the old chant of 
the sepoy, Khubbi sukh, Khubbi 
dukh, Angrez ka naukar, which 
may be interpreted— 

‘* Sometimes pleasure, sometimes pain, 

The servant of the English,” 


G. F. MacMunn. 
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TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN. 








BY ALFRED NOYES. 





VI. THE BURIAL OF A QUEEN. 
q PART II. | 


“THE high State Funeral | 
Was held on Lammas Day. A wondrous sight 
For Peterborough! For myself, I found | 
Small satisfaction in a catafalque 
d That carried a dummy coffin. None the less, 
j The pedlar thought that as a Solemn Masque, 
i Or Piece of Purple Pomp, the thing was good, 
4 And worthy of a picture in his rhymes; | 
i The more because he said it shadowed forth 
The ironic face of Death. ‘i 





The Masque, indeed, 
Began before we buried her. For a host | 
Of Mourners—Lords and Ladies—on Lammas eve ti 
Panting with eagerness of pride and place, | 
Arrived in readiness for the morrow’s pomp, fl 
H And at the Bishop’s Palace they found prepared 
4 A mighty supper for them, where they sat 
All at one table. In a Chamber hung i, 
With scutcheons and black cloth, they drank red wine i 
And feasted, while the torches and the queen | 
Crept through the darkness of Northampton lanes. 


At seven o’clock on Lammas Morn they woke, 
After the Queen was buried; and at eight 

The Masque set forth, thus pictured in the rhymes 1 
With tolling bells, which on the pedlar’s lips 1 
Had more than paid his lodging: Thus he spake it, } 
Slowly, sounding the rhymes like solemn bells, i 
And tolling, in between, with lingering tongue :— i 
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Toll!—From the Palace the Releevants creep,— 

A hundred poor old women, nigh their end 
Wearing their black cloth gowns, and on each head 
An ell of snow-white holland which, some said, 

Afterwards they — keep, 
—Ah, Toll /—with nine new shillings each to spend, i 
or all the trouble that they had, and all i 
The sorrow of walking to,this funeral. 
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Toll/—And the Mourning Cloaks in purple streamed 
Following, a long procession, two by two, 
Her Seustheld first. With these, Monsieur du Preau 
Her French Confessor, unafraid to show 
The golden Cross that gleamed _ 
About his neck, warned what the crowd might do 
Said I will wear it, though I die for it! 
So subtle in malice was that Jesuit. 


Toll !—Sir George Savile in his Mourner’s Gown 
Carried the solemn Cross upon a Field 
Azure, and under it by a streamer borne 
pon a field of Gules, an Unicorn 
Argent and, lower down, 
A scrolled device upon a blazoned shield, 


Which seemed to say—I AM SILENT TILL THE END !— 


Toll ! Toll /—IN MY DEFENCE, GoD ME DEFEND ! 


Toll /—and a hundred poor old men went by, 
Followed by two great Bishops.—T7oll, ah toll /— 


Then, with White Staves and Gowns, four noble lords ; 
Then sixteen Scots and Frenchmen with drawn swords ; 


Then, with a Bannerol, 
Sir Andrew Noel, lifting to the sky 
The Great Red Lion. Then the Crown and Crest 
Borne by a Herald on his glittering breast. 


And now—ah now, indeed, the deep bell tolls !— 
That empty Coffin, with its velvet pall, 
Borne by six Gentlemen, under a canopy 
Of purple, lifted by four knights, goes by. 
The Crown Imperi 
Burns on the Coffin-head. Four Bannerols 
On either side, uplifted by four squires, 
Roll on the wind their rich heraldic fires. 


Toll/ The Chief Mourner—the fair Russell !—toll /— 
Countess of Bedford—toll /—they bring her now, 
he | under a purple Cloth of Sta 
Till, —~ there before the Minster Gate, 
aving in her control 
The fair White Staves of office, with a bow 
She gives them to her two great Earls sgrin, 
Then sweeps them onward in her mournful train. 


Toll/ At the high Cathedral door the Quires 
Meet them and lead them, singing the while 
A mighty Miserere for her soul ! 
Then, as the rolling organ—toll, ah toll /— 
every glimmering aisle 
With ocean-thunders, all those knights and squires 
Bring the false Coffin to the central nave 
And set it in the Catafalque o’er her grave. 


The Catafalque was made in Field-bed wise 


Valanced with midnight purple, fringed with gold: 


All the Chief Mourners on dark thrones were set 
Within it, as jewels in some huge carcanet: 
bove was this device 
IN MY DEFENCE, GOD ME DEFEND, inscrolled 
Round the rich Arms of Scotland, as to sa 
‘Man judged me. I abide the Judgment Day.’” 
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The sexton paused anew. All looked at him, 
And at his wrinkled, grim, earth-coloured hand, 
As if, in that dim light, beclouded now 

With blue tobacco-smoke, they thought to see 


The smouldering ruby again, 
“Ye know,” he said, 


“How master William Wickham preached that day?” 
Ford nodded, “I have heard of it. He showed 
Subtly, O very subtly, after his kind, 
That the white Body of Beauty such as hers 
Was in itself Papistical, a feast, 
A fast, an incense, a burnt-offering, 
And an Abomination in the sight 
Of all true Protestants. Why, her very name 
Was Mary!” 
“Ay, that’s true, that’s very true!” 

The sexton mused. “ Now that’s a strange deep thought! 
j The Bishop missed a text in missing that, 

Her name, indeed, was Mary!” 
- “Did you find 
: Your keys again?” “Ay, sir, I found them!” “Where?” 
“Strange you should ask me that! After the throng 
Departed, and the Nobles were at feast, 
All in the Bishop’s Palace—a great feast 
And worthy of their sorrow—I came back I 
Carrying my uncle’s second bunch of keys i 
To lock the doors and search, too, for mine own. i 
"Twas growing dusk already, and as I thrust 
The key into the lock, the great grey porch i 
Grew cold upon me, like a tomb. ll 

I pushed ! 

Hard at the key—then stopped—with all my flesh 
Freezing, and half in mind to fly; for, sirs, 
; The door was locked already, and—from within! 
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I drew the key forth quietly and stepped back 
Into the Churchyard, where the graves were warm 
; With sunset still, and the blunt carven stones 

: Lengthened their homely shadows, out and out, 

‘ To Everlasting. Then I plucked up heart, 

: Seeing the foot-prints of that mighty Masque 
Along the pebbled path. A queer thought came 
Into my head that all the world without 

Was but a Masque, and I was creeping back, 
Back from the Mourner’s Feast to Truth again. 
Yet—I grew bold, and tried the Southern door. 
"Twas locked,‘ but held no key on the inner side 
; To foil my own, and softly, softly, click, 

; I turned it, and with heart, sirs, in my mouth, 
Pushed back the studded door and entered in... 
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Stepped straight out of the world, I might have said, 
Out of the dusk into a night so deep, 
So dark, I trembled like a child.... 
And then 

I was aware, sirs, of a great sweet wave 
Of incense. All the gloom was heavy with it, 
As if her Papist Household had returned 
To pray for her poor soul; and, my fear went. 
But either that strange incense weighed me down, 
Or else from being sorely over-tasked, 
A languor came upon me, and sitting there 
To breathe a moment, in a velvet stall, 
I closed mine eyes. 

A moment, and no more, 
For then I heard a rustling in the nave, 
And opened them; and, very far away, 
As if across the world, in Rome herself, 
I saw twelve tapers in the solemn East, 
And saw, or thought I saw, cowled figures kneel 
Before them, in an incense-cloud. 

And then, 
Maybe the sunset deepened in the world 
Of masques without—clear proof that I had closed 
Mine eyes but for a moment, sirs, I saw 
As if across a world-without-end tomb, 
A tiny jewelled glow of crimson panes 
Darkening and brightening with the West. 
And then, 

Then I saw something more—Queen Mary’s vault, 


And—it was open!... 

Then, I heard a voice, 
A strange deep broken voice, whispering love 
In soft French words, that clasped and clung like hands; 
And then—two shadows passed against the West, 
Two blurs of black against that crimson stain, 
Slowly, O very slowly, with bowed heads, 
Leaning together, and vanished into the dark 
Beyond the Catafalque. 

Then—I heard him pray,— 

And knew him for the man that prayed to me,— 
Pray as a man prays for his love’s last breath! 
And then, O sirs, it caught me by the throat, 
And I, too, dropped upon my knees and prayed ; 
For, as in answer to his prayer, there came 
A moan of music, a mighty shuddering sound 
From the great organ, a sound that rose and fell 
Like seas in anger, very far away; 
And then a peal of thunder, and then it seemed, 
As if the graves were giving up their dead, 
A great cowled host of shadows rose and sang :— 
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‘Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.’ | 


I heard her sad, sad, little, broken voice, 

Out in the darkness. ‘Ay, and David, too, 

His blood is on the floors of Holyrood, 

To speak for me.’ Then that great ocean-sound 

Swelled to a thunder again, and heaven and earth | 
Shrivelled away; and in that huge slow hymn | 
Chariots were driven forth in flaming rows, 

And terrible trumpets blown from. deep to deep. | 
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‘ Judex ergo cum sedebit, 
oo latet adparebit, 
il inultum remanebit.’ 
And then, ah then, the heart of heaven was hushed, 
| And—in the hush—it seemed an angel wept, 
j Another Mary wept, and gathering up 
All our poor wounded, weary, way-worn world, 
Ever as a Mother gathers up her babe, 
Soothed it against her breast, and rained her tears 
On the pierced feet of God, and melted Him | 
To pity, and over His feet poured her deep hair. 
And then—O, think you, sirs, could it be She 
That sang ?—one sad, sad, little broken voice :— t 
‘Recordare, Jesu pie, ti 
_ sum causa Tux viz, 
e me perdas illa die.’ 


i The music died away. The shadows knelt. 

y And then—I heard a rustling nigh the tomb, 

And heard—and heard—or dreamed I heard—farewells, 
Farewells for everlasting, deep farewells, 

Bitter as blood, darker than any death. 

And, at the last, as in a kiss, one breath, 

One agony of sweetness, like a sword 

For sharpness, drawn along a soft white throat ; 

. And, for its terrible sweetness, like a sigh 

Across great waters, very far away,— 

Sweetheart ! 

And then, like doors, like world-without-end doors 
That shut for Everlasting, came a clang, 

And ringing, echoing, through the echo of it, 

One terrible cry that plucked my heart-strings out, 
Mary! And on the closed and silent tomb, 

Where there were two, one shuddering shadow lay, 
And then—I, too,—reeled, swooned and knew no more. 





Sirs, when I woke, there was a broad bright shaft 
; Of moonlight, slanting through an Eastern pane 
VOL. CXCII,—NO, MCLXII. 
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i Full on her tomb and that black Catafalque. 

| And on the tomb there lay—my bunch of keys! 

I struggled to my feet, 
Ashamed of my wild fancies, like a man 

Awaking from a drunken dream. And yet, 








: When I picked up the keys, although that storm 
| Of terror had all blown by and left me calm, 
i I lifted up mine eyes to see the scroll 
| Round the rich crest of that dark canopy, : 
a IN MY DEFENCE, GOD ME DEFEND. The moon 

(i Struck full upon it; and, as I turned and went, 
i God help me, sirs, though I were loyal enough 
To good Queen Bess, I could not help but say, 
Amen ! 

And yet, methought it was not I that spake, 
But some deep soul that used me for a mask, 

A soul that rose up in this hollow shell i 
A Like dark sea-tides flooding an empty cave. ; 
Al I could not help but say with my poor lips, 

a Amen! Amen! 


. 
eA. Tag aan ™ 


y Sirs, ’tis a terrible thing 

4 To move in great events. Since that strange night 

} I have not been as other men. The tides 
Would rise in this dark cave”—he tapped his skull— 
“Deep tides, I know not whence; and when they rose 
My friends looked strangely upon me and stood aloof. 
And once, my uncle said to me—indeed, 

It troubled me strangely,—‘ Timothy,’ he said, 

' ‘Thou art translated! I could well believe 

| Thou art two men, whereof the one’s a fool, 
The other a prophet. Or else, beneath thy skin 

i There lurks a changeling! What hath conte to thee?’ 

And then, sirs, then—well I remember it! 

"Twas on & summer eve, and we walked home 

Between high ghostly hedges white with may— 

And uncle Robin, in his holy-day suit 

Of Reading Tawny, felt his old heart swell 

With pride in his great memories. He began 

Chanting the pedlar’s tune, keeping the time 

Thus, jingle, jingle, slowly, with his keys :— 
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Carry the queenly lass along! 

—Cold she lies, cold and dead,— 

She whose laughter was a song, 
—Lapped around with sheets of lead !— 
She whose blood was wine of the South, 
—Light her down to a couch of clay !— 

i! And a on rose her mouth, 

‘i And her body made of may! 


i —ILift your torches, weeping, weeping, 
Li 7 thew. 


ight her down to a couch o 
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They should have left her in her vineyards, left her heart to her 


land’s own keeping, 
Left oe white breast room to breathe, and left her light foot free 
to dance! 
Hush! Between the solemn pinewoods, carry the lovely lady sleeping, 
Out of the cold grey Northern mists, with banner and scutcheon, 
plume, and lance, ; ‘ 
Carry her southward, palled in purple, weeping, weeping, weeping, 
weeping,— 


Br aN AROS alas 


© Ope ‘ 


O, ma patrie, 
La plus chérie, 
Adieu, plarsant pays de France! 


Well, sirs, that dark tide rose within my brain! 
I snatched his keys and flung them over the hedge, 
Then flung myself down on a bank of ferns 
And wept and wept and wept. 
It puzzled him. 
y Perchance he feared my mind was going and yet, 
| O, sirs, if you consider it rightly now, 
With all those ages knocking at his doors, 
With all that custom clamouring for his care, 
Is it so strange a grave-digger should weep? 
Well—he was kind enough and heaped my plate 
That night at supper. 
But I could never dig my graves at ease 
In Peterborough Churchyard. So I came 
To London—to St Mary Magdalen’s. 
| And thus, I chanced to drink my ale one night 
: Here in the Mermaid Inn. ‘Twas All Souls’ Eve, 
y And, on that bench, where master Ford now sits 
Was master William Shakespeare—him you put 
In that sweet rhyme,” old Scarlet turned to Ben, 
“T’d like to learn it. Well, the lights burned low, 
And just like master Ford to-night he leaned 
Suddenly forward. ‘Timothy,’ he said, 
‘That’s a most marvellous ruby !’ 
My blood froze! 
I stretched my hand out bare as it was born; 
And he said nothing, only looked at me. 
Then, seeing my pipe was empty, he bade me fill 
{ And lit it for me. 


Baie scanisdDininsncinech. do ansehen cone 


Peach, the astrologer, 

Was living then; and that same night I went 
And told him all my trouble about this ring. 

He took my hand in his, and held it—thus— 
Then looked into my face and said this rhyme :— 


The tg ring, that only three 
While Time and Tide go by, shall see, 


Weds your hand to history. 
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Honour and pride the first shall lend ; 
The second shall give you gold to spend ; 
The third—shall warn you of your end. 


Peach was a rogue, some say, and yet he spake 
Most truly about the first,” the sexton mused, 

“For master Shakespeare, though they say in youth, 
Outside the theatres, ‘he would hold your horse 

For pence, prospered at last, bought a fine house 

In Stratford, lived there like a squire, they say. 

And here, here he would sit, for all the world 

As he were but a poet! God bless us all, 

And then—to think !—he rose to be a squire! 

A deep one, masters! Well, he lit my pipe!” 


“Why did they bury such a queen by night?” 
Said Ford. “Kings might have wept for her. Did Death 
Play epicure and glutton that so few 

Were bidden to such a feast. Once on a time, 

I could have wept, myself, to hear a tale 

Of beauty buried in the dark. And hers 

Was loveliness, far, far beyond the common! 

Such beauty should be marble to the touch 

Of time, and clad in purple to amaze 

The moth. But she was kind and soft and fair, 
A woman, and so she died. But, why the dark?” 


“Sir, they gave out the coffin was too heavy 
For gentlemen to bear!”—‘ For kings to bear?” 
Ford flashed at him. The sexton shook his head,— 
“Nay! Gentlemen to bear! But—the true cause— 
Ah, sir, ’tis unbelievable, even to me, 
A sexton, for a queen so fair of face! 
And all her beds, even as the pedlar said, 
Breathing Arabia, sirs, her walls all hung 
With woven purple wonders and great tales 
Of amorous gods, and mighty mirrors, too, 
Imaging her own softness, night and dawn, 
When through her sumptuous hair she drew the combs; 
And like one great white rose-leaf half her breast 
Shone through it, firm as ivory.” 

“ Ay,” said Lodge, 
Murmuring his own rich music under breath, 
“ About her neck did all the graces throng, 
And lay such baits as did entangle death.” 


“Well, sir, the weather being hot, they feared 
She would not hold the burying!” .. . 


“Tn some sort,” 
Ford answered slowly, “if your tale be true, 
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She did not hold it. Many a knightly crest 
Will bend yet o’er the ghost of that small hand.” 


There was a hush, broken by Ben at last, 
Who turned to Ford—“ How now, my golden lad? 
The astrologer’s dead hand is on thy purse!” 


Ford laughed, grimly, and flung an angel down. 
“Well, cause or consequence, rhyme or no rhyme, 
There is thy gold. I will not break the spell, 

Or thou mayst live to bury us one and all!” 

“And, if I live so long,” the old man replied, 
Lighting his lanthorn, “you may trust me, sirs, 
Mine Inn is quiet, and I can find you beds 
Where Queens might sleep all night and never move. 
Good-night, sirs, and God bless you, one and all.” 

He shouldered pick and spade. I opened the door. 
The snow blew in, and, as he shuffled out, 

There, in the strait dark passage, I could swear 
I saw a spark of red upon his hand, 
Like a great smouldering ruby. 
I gasped. He stopped. 
He peered at me. 
“Twice in a night,” he said. 
“ Nothing,” I answered, “only the lanthorn-light.” 
He shook his head. “TI’ll tell you something more! 
There’s nothing, nothing now in life or death 
That frightens me. Ah, things used to frighten me! 
But never now! I thought I had ten years; 
But if the warning comes and says ‘Thou fool, 
This night!’ Why, then, I’m ready!” 
I watched him go, 
With glimmering lanthorn up the narrow street, 
Like one that walked upon the clouds, through snow 
That seemed to mix the City with the skies. 


On Christmas Eve we heard that he was dead. 
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HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


A TALE OF TROY. 


BY “Q.” 


CHAPTER XI.—MRS BOSENNA PLAYS A PARLOUR GAME, 


“WE have runned out sim- 
ultaneous,” announced Mrs 
Bowldler next morning, as 
the two friends sat at break- 
fast in Captain Cai’s parlour, 
each immersed (or pretending 
to be immersed) in his own 
newspaper. They had slept 
but indifferently, and on meet- 
ing at table had avoided, as 
if by tacit consent, allusions 
to last night’s entertainment. 
Each of the newspapers con- 
tained a full-column report of 
the Regatta, with its festivities, 
which gave excuse for silence. 
With a thrill of innocent plea- 
sure Cai saw his own name in 
print. He harked back to it 
several times in the course of 
his perusal, and confessed to 
himself that it looked very 
well. 

But Mrs Bowldler, too, had 
slept indifferently, if her eyes— 
which were red and tear-swollen 
—might be taken as evidence. 
Her air, as she brought in the 
dishes, spoke of sorrow rather 
than of anger. Finding that 
it attracted no attention, she 
sighed many times aloud, and 
at each separate entrance let 
fall some gloomy domestic news, 
dropping it as who should 
say, “I tell you, not expect- 
ing to be believed or even 


heeded, still less applauded 
for any vigilant care of your 
interests, but rather that I 
may not hereafter reproach 
myself.” 

“We have runned out simul- 
taneous,” she repeated as Cap- 
tain Cai glanced up from the 
newspaper. “Which I refer 
to coals. Palmerston tells me 
there’s not above two-and- 
a-half scuttlefuls in either 
cellar, search them how you 
will.” (The search at any rate 
could not be extensive, since 
the cellars measured 8 feet by 
4 feet apiece.) 

“Which,” resumed Mrs Bowld- 
ler, after a pause and a sigh, 
“it may be un-Christian to say 
so of a man that goes about 
in a bath-chair with one foot 
in the grave, but in my belief 
Mr Rogers sends us short 
weight.” 

“T’ll order some more this 
very morning, eh, ’Bias?” 

’Bias grunted approval. 

*“ And, while we’re about it, 
we may as well order in a 
quantity, as much as the 
sheds will hold. We've pretty 
well reached the end o’ summer, 
an’ prices will be risin’ before 
long... . If I were you, Mrs 
Bowldler,” added Cai with a 
severity beyond his wont, “I 
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shouldn’t call people dishonest 
on mere suspicion.” 

“If you were me, sir— 
makin’ so bold,—you’d ha’ 
seen more of the world with 
its Rogerses and Dodgerses. 
There now!” Mrs Bowldler 
set down a dish of fried 
potatoes and stood resigned. 
“ Dismiss me you may, Captain 
Hocken, and this instant. I 
ask no less. It was bound to 
come. As my sister warned 
me, ‘You was always high in 
the instep, from a child, and,’ 
says she, ‘high insteps are out 
of place in the Reduced.’ ” 

“God bless the woman!” 
Cai laid down his paper and 
stared. ‘Who ever talked of 
dismissin’ you?” 

“T have rode in my time in 
a side-saddle: and that, sir, 
is not easily forgotten. But if 
you will overlook it, gentle- 
men,” said Mrs Bowldler, tear- 
fully, “I might go on to men- 
tion that Palmerston have had 
a misfortune with a tumbler 
last night.” 

Caie continued to stare. “I 
saw a couple performin’ in the 
street yesterday. How did the 
boy get mixed up in it?” 

“He broke it clearin’ up the 
debree in the summer - house 
after the visitors had gone,” Mrs 
Bowldler explained. “Which 
being a new departure I hope 
you will allow me to pass it by 
in his case with a caution.” 


In the course of the forenoon 
Cai paid a call at Mr Rogers’s 
harbour-side store, where he 
found Mr Rogers himself super- 
intending, from his invalid- 
chair, the weighing out of coal. 
Fancy Tabb was in attendance. 
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“ Hullo!” Mr Rogers greeted 
him. “Well, the show went 
very well yesterday, and I see 
your name in the papers this 
morning.” 

Cai confessed that he, too, 
had seen it. 

“And it won’t be the last 
time either, not by a long way. 
I was wantin’ a word with you. 
Cap’n Hunken,—eh, but that’s 
the sort of friend to have—a 
man in a thousand —Cap’n 
Hunken was tellin’ me, a few 
days back, as he’d a mind to 
see ye in public life.” 

‘“‘ Thank’ee,” said Cai, “’Bias 
has been nursin’ that notion 
about me,I know. But I hope 
I can make up my own mind.” 

‘“*He said ’twould be a dis- 
traction for ye.” 

“Very likely.” Cai was 
nettled without knowing why. 
“But supposin’ I don’t need 
bein’ distracted, not at this 
present?” 

“Not at this present,” Mr 
Rogers agreed. “ Your friend 
allowed that; but he said as, 
all human life bein’ uncertain, 
he was worried in mind what 
was goin’ to become o’ you in 
the years to come.” 

‘“‘Meanin’ after his death?” 
asked Cai, with a touch of 
asperity. 

“‘He didn’ specify. It might 
ha’ been death he had in mind, 
or it might ha’ been anything 
you like. What he said was, 
‘I’d like to see old Cai fixed 
up wi’summat to while away 
his latter years.’ That’s how 
hea said it, in those exact words, 
an’ nothing could have been 
more kindly put.” 

“We're the same age, to a 
hair. I don’t see why ’Bias 
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should be in all this hurry, 
unless between ourselves... 
But you wanted a word with 
me.” 

“Yes, on that very question. 
I’m on the School Board, as it 
happens, and I’m _thinkin’— 
between you an’ me—to send 
in my resignation, which will 
create a vacancy.” 

“Oh?” said Cai, alert; “I 
didn’ know you took an interest 
in education.” 

“T don’t,” Mr Rogers re- 
sponded frankly. “I hate the 
damned thing. If it rested 
with me, I’d have no such 
freaks in the land. But there’s 
always the rates to be kept 
down. And likewise there's 
the coal contract to be con- 
sidered. Added to which,” he 
wound up, “it gives you a pull 
in several little ways.” 

“T see,” said Cai after a 
pause. “But, if that’s so, why 
resign ?” 

“Because I’m broken in 
health, an’ can’t attend the 
meetings. I’d have resigned 
six months ago if it hadn’t 
been for Philp.” 

“Did Mr Philp persuade you 
to hold on?” 

“You bet he didn’t!” Mr 
Rogers grinned. “ Philp wants 
the vacancy, and—well, I don’t 
like Philp. I don’t know how 
he strikes you?” 

“To tell the truth,” con- 
fessed Cai, “I can’t say that 
I like him. He’s too—inquisi- 
tive, shall we put it ?—though 
I daresay he means it for the 
best.” 

“He’s suspicious,” said Mr 
Rogers. “You'd scarcely be- 
lieve it now, but he came down 
to this very store, one day, an’ 





hinted that I gave short weight 
in coal. ‘That’s all right,’ said 
I; ‘are you come to lay an 
information?’ ‘No,’ says he; 
‘I know the cost o’ the law, 
an’ I’m here as a friend, to 
give a fresh order. But,’ says 
he, ‘as between friends I’m 
goin’ to see it weighed out.’ 
‘Right again!’ says I—‘how 
much?’ ‘Twelve sacks will 
meet my requirements for the 
present,’ says he; ‘but I’d like 
’em full this time, if you don’t 
mind. I’m givin’ you the 
exact words as they occurred. 
‘Very well,’ says I, ‘you shall 
see ’em weighed an’ put into 
the cart for ye, here an’ now.’ 
So I ordered Bill round wi’ 
the cart; an’ George, here, I 
told to pick out twelve o’ the 
best sacks, lay ’em in a row 
‘long-side o’ me, an’ start 
weighin’ very careful, When 
the scales turned the hundred- 
weight, I said, ‘Now put in 
two great lumps for overplush 
and sack it up.’ So he did, an’ 
Bill took the bag out to the 
cart. ‘Now for the next,’ says 
I. Philp’s a greedy fellow: he 
stuck there lookin’ so hard at 
the weighin’-scoop, wonderin’ 
how much overplush he’d get 
this go, he didn’ see me twitch 
the tailmost sack out o’ the 
line wi’ th’ end o’ my crutch, 
nor Bill pick it up casual as he 
came along an’ toss it away 
into the corner. When George 
had weighed out the eleven, I 
says to Philp, ‘Well now, I 
hope you’re satisfied this time?’ 
says I. He turns about, sees 
that all the sacks have gone, an’ 
says he, ‘That’s the end, is it?’ 
‘You’re a treat, an’ no mis- 
take,’ says I jokin’. ‘We don’t 
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sell by the baker’s dozen at 
this store:’ for I could see he 
hadn’ counted. ‘Well,’ says 
he, ‘I must say there’s no 
cause 0’ complaint this time,’ 
and off drives Bill wi’ the load. 
‘No cause o’ complaint’!” Mr 
Rogers chuckled till the tears 
gathered in his eyes. He con- 
trolled his mirth and resumed, 
“T believe, though, the poor 
fool suspected something; for 
he was back at home before 
Bill had time to deliver more’n 
four sacks. But Bill, you see, 
always carries an empty sack 
or two to sit upon; so there 
was no countin’ to be done at 
that end, d’ye see?” 

“T gee,” said Cai gravely. 
It crossed his mind that he had 
been over-hasty in rebuking 
Mrs Bowldler. 

“T wonder,” put in the child 
Fancy, “how you can sit there 
an’ tell such a story! That's 
just the sort o’ thing people get 
put in hell for, as I’ve warned 
you again and again. It fairly 
gives me the creeps to hear you 
boastin’ about it.” 

“ Nothin’ o’ the sort,” said 
her master cheerfully. He 
could not resent her free speak- 
ing, for she was necessary to 
him. Besides, it amused him, 
“You leave old Satan an’ 
Johnny Rogers to settle scores 
between themselves. If he 
takes me as he finds me I’ll do 
the same by him—an’ he knows 
Pll count the sacks, Cap’n Cai 
here ’ll tell you I’d never have 
put such a trick on Philp if he 
hadn’ shown himself so sus- 
picious, I hate a suspicious 
man... . An’ that’s one reason, 


Cap’n, why I want you to decide 
on takin’ my place on the 
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School Board. You see, I can 
choose my own time for resignin’; 
the Board itself fills up any 
vacancy that occurs between 
Elections: an’ I can work the 
Board for you before Philp or 
any one else gets wind of it. 
That is, if I have your consent?” 

“Tt’s uncommonly good of 
you,” said Cai. “Tl. think it 
over, an’ take advice, maybe.” 

“You know what advice 
your friend ’ll give you, anyway. 
For, I don’t mind tellin’ you, 
when he talked about your 
enterin’ public life I dropped a 
hint to him.” 

“’Bias Hunken isn’ the only 
friend I got in the world,” an- 
swered Cai, with a sudden flush. 

“T hope not,” said Mr Rogers. 
“There’s me, f’r instance: an’ 
you’ve heard my opinion. That 
ought to be good enough for 
him—eh, child?” he turned to 
Fancy, who had been watching 
Cai’s face with interest. 

“Tf the Captain wants 
feminine advice,” said Fancy, 
in a mocking grown-up tone, 
“we all love public men. It’s 
our well-known weakness.” 

Cai wished them good-day, 
and took his leave, in some 
confusion, 


That mischievous child had 
divined his intent, almost as 
soon as he himself had divined 
it. Nay, now—or, to be ac- 
curate, three minutes later—it 
is odds that she knew it more 
surely than he: for he walked 
towards the Railway Station— 
that is, in the direction of Rilla 
Farm—telling himself at first 
that a stroll was, anyhow, a 
good recipe for clearing the 
brain ; that Rogers’s offer called 
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on him to make, at short notice, 
an important decision. 

He paused twice and thrice 
on his way, to commune with 
himself: the first time by the 
Passage Slip, where ’Bias and 
he had halted to view the traffic 
by the jetties. He conned it 
now again, but with unreceptive 
eyes.... “Rogers talks to me 
about takin’ advice,” solilo- 
quised Cai. “It seems to me 
this is just one of those steps 
on which a man must make up 
his own mind. . . .” 

He paused again beneath the 
shadow of the gasometer, possi- 
bly through association of ideas 
(as the metaphysicians would 
say), because it suggested 
thoughts of "Bias who had so 
much admired it—“ Bias means 
well, o’ course. But I don’t go 
about, for my part, schemin’ 
how ’Bias is to amuse his latter 
days. Besides, ’Bias may be mis- 
taken in more ways than one.” 

He had passed the Railway 
Station without being aware 
of it, and arrived in sight of 
Rilla gate, when he halted 
the third time. “A man must 
decide for himself, o’ course, 
when it comes to the point. 
Still, in certain cases there’s 
others to be considered. .. . If 
I knew how far she meant it! 
. . . She must ha’ meant some- 
thing.” Yes, he felt the clutch 
on his biceps again and the 
small hand trembling under his 
large enfolding one. ‘She must 
ha’ meant something. Not, to 
be sure, that it would seriously 
influence his decisions! But it 
seemed hardly fair not to consult 
her. ... . He would get her 
opinion, for what it was worth, 
not betraying himself. In 


advising him she might go— 
well, either a little further or a 
little backward. . . . Yet, once 
again, she must ha’ meant some- 
thing ; and it wasn’t fair, if she 
meant anything at all, to let 
old ’Bias go on dwelling in a 
fool’s Paradise. Yes, certainly 
—for ’Bias’s sake—there ought 
to be some clear understanding, 
and the sooner the better. . . .” 

By the time Cai pressed the 
hasp of the gate, he had arrived 
at viewing himself as a man 
launched by his own strong will 
on a necessary errand, and carry- 
ing it through against inclin- 
ation, for the sake of a friend. 

“T hope it won’t be a blow to 
him, whichever way it turns 
out,” was the thought in Cai’s 
mind as he knocked on the 
front door. 

Dinah answered his knock : 
and, as she opened, Dinah 
could not repress a small start, 
which she hid, almost on the 
instant, under a demure smile 
of welcome. 

“Captain Hocken? . . . Oh, 
yes! the mistress was within 
at this moment and entertain- 
ing a visitor. ... Oh, indeed 
no! there was no reason at 
all”—she turned, quick about, 
and he found himself following 
her and found himself, before 
he could protest, at the par- 
lour door, which she flung open 
announcing — 

“Captain Hocken to see you, 
ma’am !” 


Mrs Bosenna, seated at. the 
head of her polished mahogany 
table and engaged upon a game 
of “spillikins”—which is a 
solitary trial of skill, and con- 
sists in lifting, one by one, 
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with a delicate ivory hook a 
mass of small ivory pieces 
tangled as intricately as the 
bones in a kingfisher’s nest— 
showed no more than a pretty 
alarm at the intrusion. She 
had, in fact, seen Captain 
Hocken pass the window some 
moments before; and the sur- 
prise of it had not caused her 
to joggle the tiny hook for a 
moment or to miss a moment’s 
precision, What native quick- 
ness did for her, native stolidity 
did almost as well for Captain 
Hunken, who sat in an arm- 
chair by the fireplace smoking 
and watching her—and had 
been sitting and watching her 
for a good half an hour ad- 
miringly, without converse. 
“ Spillikins ” is a game during 
which, though it enjoins silence 
on the looker-on, a real expert 
can playfully challenge a re- 
mark or tolerate one, now and 
again. Also, you can make 
astonishing play with it if you 
happen to possess a pretty 
wrist and hand. 


I throw in this explanation 
of “spillikins” to fill up a 
somewhat long and painful 
pause during which Cai and 
"Bias without speech slowly 
questioned one another. 
Neither heeded the pretty 
tactful clatter with which 
Mrs Bosenna, after sweeping 
her ivory toys in a heap and 
starting up with a little ory of 
pleasure, held out her hand to 
the intruder. Cai took it as 
oneinadream. His eyes were 
fixed on ’Bias, as "Bias, who had 
withdrawn the pipe from his 
mouth and replaced it, with- 
drew it again, and asked— 


“Well, an’ what brings you 
here?” 

For a moment Cai seemed 
to be chewing down a cud in 
his throat. He ought to have 
been quicker, he felt. It is 
always a mistake to let your 
adversary (Good Lord! had it 
come to this?) set up an inter- 
rogatory. 

“T might ask you the same 
question,” he responded. 

“But you didn’,” said "Bias, 
solidly, crossing his legs and 
reaching for a box of matches 
from the shelf to relight his 
pipe. ‘“ Well?” 

“Well, if you must know, 
I’ve called to consult Mrs 
Bosenna on a private matter 
of business.” 

This was a neat enough 
hint; yet strange to say it 
missed fire. ‘Bias sucked at 
his pipe without budging, and 
answered— 

“ Same here.” 

“Please be seated, Captain 
Hocken,” said Mrs Bosenna, 
covering inward merriment 
with the demurest of smiles. 
“ You shall tell me your busi- 
ness later on — that’s to say, 
if there’s no pressing hurry 
about it?” 

‘“‘There’s no pressin’ hurry,’ 
admitted Cai. “It’s important, 
though, in a way—important 
to me; and any ways more im- 
portant than smokin’ a pipe 
an’ watchin’ you play parlour 
games.” 

“That,” said "Bias senten- 
tiously, withdrawing his pipe 
from his lips, “isn’ business, 
but pleasure.” 

“You may not believe it, 
Captain Hocken,” protested 
Mrs Bosenna, “ but ‘spillikins’ 
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helps me to fix my thoughts. 
And you ought to feel flattered, 
really you ought—” 

She laughed now, and archly 
—“ Because, as a fact, I was 
fixing them on you at the very 
moment Dinah showed you 
in!” She threw him a look 
which might mean little or 
much. Cai took it to mean 
much. 

“ Ma’am, ” he began, but 
she had turned and was appeal- 
ing to Bias. 

“Captain Hunken and I were 
at that moment agreeing that 
a man of your abilities—a 
native of Troy, too—and, so to 
speak, at the height of his 
powers—ought not to be rust- 
ing or allowed to rust in a 
little place where so much 
wants to be done. For my 
part,”—her eyes still inter- 
rogated ’Bias,—“I could never 
live with a man, and look up 
to him, unless he put his heart 
into some work, be it farming, 
or public affairs, or what else 
you like. I put that as an 
illustration, of course: just to 
show you how it appeals to us 
women; and we do make up 
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half the world, however much 
you bachelor gentlemen may 
pretend to despise us.” 

“That settles poor old ’Bias, 
anyhow,” thought Cai, and at 
the same moment was con- 
scious of a returning gush of 
affection for his old friend, and 
ef some self-reproach mingling 
in the warm flow. 

“Why, as for that, ma’am,” 
said he, “though you put ita 
deal too kindly—’twas about 
something o’ that natur’ I 
came to consult you.” 

“School Board?” suggested 
Bias. 

“That’s right. I knew 
Rogers had dropped a hint to 
you about it: but o’ course, 
seein’ you here, I never 
guessed E 

Mrs Bosenna clapped her 
hands together. “And on that 
hint away comes Captain Hun- 
ken to ask my advice: knowing 
that I should be interested too. 
Ah, if only we women under- 
stood friendship as men do! 
. . » But you come and consult 
us, you see, .. . And now you 
must both stop for dinner and 
talk it over.” 
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“What I feel about it,” said 
Cai modestly at dinner, “is 
that I mightn’t be equal to 
the position, not havin’ studied 
education.” 

“Education!” echoed Mrs 
Bosenna in a high tone of 
contempt and with a_ half 
vicious dig of her carving-fork 
into the breast of a goose that 
Dinah had browned to a turn. 
(Both Cai and ’Bias had offered 


to carve for her, but she had 
declined their services, being 
anxious to provoke no further 
jealousy. Also be it said that 
the operation lends itself, even 
better than does the game of 
spillikins, to a pretty display 
of hands and wrists.) “EKdu- 
cation! You know enough, I 
hope, to tell the Board to get 
rid of their latest craze. You'll 
hardly believe it,” she went on, 
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turning to ’Bias, “but I hap- 
pened to pass the Girls’ School 
the other day, and if there 
wasn’t a piano going !—yes, 
actually a piano! When you 
come to think. that the 
parents of some of those 
children don’t earn sixteen 
shillings a-week!” 

“ Mons’rous,” ’Bias agreed. 

“But I don’t understand, 
ma’am,” said Cai, “that the 
children themselves play the 
piano. I made inquiries about 
that, it being a new thing 
since my day: and I’m told 
it’s for the teachers to use in 
singin’ lesson, an’ to heip the 
children to keep time at drill 
an’ what-not.” 

“The teachers? And who 
are the teachers, I’d like to 
know?—Nasty stuck-up things, 
if they want the children to 
keep time, what’s to prevent 
their calling out ‘One, two— 
right, left’ like ordinary 
people? But—oh, dear me, 
no! We're quite above that! 
So it’s tinkle-tum, tinkle-tum, 
and all out of the rates.” 

“But ‘one, two—right, left’ 
wouldn’ carry ye far in a 
singin’ lesson,” urged Cai. 

“And who wants all this 
singin’? There’s William Skin, 
my waggoner, for instance— 
five children, and a_ three- 
roomed cottage—all the chil- 
dren attending school, and 
regular, too. Pleasant life it 
would be for William, with all 
five coming home with ‘The 
Sea, the Open Sea’ in their 
mouths and all about the 
house when he gets home 
from work! Leastways it 
would be, if he wasn’t prov- 
identially deaf.” 


“Ts the woman deaf, too?” 
asked ’Bias. 

“No. She believes in Edu- 
cation,” said Mrs SBosenna. 
“She’s bound to believe in 
anything that takes the ehil- 
dren off her hands five days 
in the week.” 

Cai puckered his brow. 
“But,” said he, harking back, 
“IT made inquiries, too, who 
paid for the piano, and was 
told the teachers had collected 
the money by goin’ ’round with 
@ subscription-list an’ gettin’ 
up little entertainments. So 
it doesn’t come out of the 
rates.” 

“You appear to have had 
your eye on this openin’ for 
some time,” retorted Mrs 
Bosenna, with a faint flush of 
annoyance. She very much 
disliked being proved in the 
wrong. “And it’s not very 
polite of you to contradict 
me!” 

Cai was crestfallen at once. 
“T didn’ mean it in that light, 
ma’am,” he stammered ; “and 
I only made inquiries, d’ye see? 
Bein’ ignorant of so many 
things ashore. You'd be 
astonished how ignorant ‘Bias 
an’ me found ourselves, first- 
goin’ off.” 

“Speak for yourself,” put in 
Bias. 

“You should have come to 
me,” said Mrs Bosenna, “I 
could have told you all about 
Education, especially the sort 
that ought to be given to 
labourers’ children; and it’s 
astonishin’ to me the way some 
people will talk on matters 
they know nothing about. My 
late husband made a study of 
the question, having been fined 
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five shillin’ and costs, the year 
before he married me, just for 
withdrawing a dozen children 
from school to pick his apples 
for him. As luck would have 
it, one of them fell off a tree 
and broke his leg, and that 
gave the Board an excuse to 
take the matter up. My 
husband argued it out with 
the Bench. ‘The children like 
it,’ he said, ‘for it keeps ’em 
out of doors, and provides ’em 
with healthy exercise. If 
Education sets a boy against 
climbling for apples, why then,’ 
says he, speaking up boldly, 
‘with your Worships’ leave, 
Education must be something 
clean against Nature, as I 
always thought it was. And 
the parents like it, for the 
coppers it brings in. And the 
farmer gets his apples saved. 
If that’s so,’ says he, ‘here’s a 
transaction that benefits every- 
body concerned, instead of 


which the Board goes out of. 


its way to harass me for it.’ 
The chairman, Sir Felix, owned 
he was right, too. ‘ Bosenna,’ 
says he, ‘I can’t answer you if 
I would. Nothing grieves me 
more, sitting here, than having 
to administer the law as I find 
it. But, as things are, I can’t 
let you off with less,’” 


This anecdote, and the close 
arguments used by Mr Bosenna, 
plunged Cai in thought; and 
for the remainder of the meal 
he sat abstracted, joining by 
fits and starts in the conversa- 
tion, now and then raising his 
eyes to a portrait of the de- 
ceased farmer, an enlarged and 
highly - tinted photograph, 
which gazed down on him 
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from the opposite wall. The 
gaze was obstinate, brow-beat- 
ing, as though it challenged 
Cai to find a flaw in the 
defence: and Cai, although 
dimly aware of a fallacy some- 
where, could not meet the 
challenge. He lowered his 
eyes again to his plate. He 
found himself wondering if, in 
any future circumstances, Mrs 
Bosenna would consent to hang 
the portrait in another apart- 
ment. ... 

Into so deep an abstraction 
it cast him, indeed, that when 
Mrs Bosenna arose to leave 
them to their wine and tobacco, 
he scrambled to his feet a good 
three seconds too late... . 
"Bias (usually lethargic in his 
movements) was already at the 
door, holding it open for her. 

What was worse — ’Bias, 
having closed the door upon 
her, returned to his seat with 
a slight but insufferable air 
of patronage, and—passed the 
decanter of wine to him! 

“You'll find it pretty good,” 
said Bias, dropping into his 
chair and heavily crossing his 
legs. 

Cai swallowed down a sudden 
tide of rage. “After you!” 
said he with affected careless- 
ness. “I’ve tasted it afore.” 

“Well—if you won’t—” 
’Bias stretched out a slow arm, 
filled his glass, and set down 
the decanter beside his own 
dessert plate. ‘You'll find 
those apples pretty good,” he 
went on, sipping the wine, 
“though not up to the Cox’s 
Orange Pippins or the Blen- 
heim Oranges that come along 
later.” He smacked his lips. 
*You’d better try this port 
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wine. Maybe ’tis a different 
quality to what you tasted 
when here by yourself.” 

“Thank ’ee,” answered Cai. 
“T said ‘after you.’” 

“Oh?” ‘Bias pushed the 
decanter. ‘‘ You weren’t very 
tactful just now, were you?” 
he asked after a pause. “Js 
it the same wine?” 

“O’ course itis. . . . When 
wasn’t I tactful?” 

“Why, when you upped an’ 
contradicted her like that.” 
’Bias started to fill his pipe. 
“Women are — what's the 
word ?—sensitive; ‘specially at 
their own table.” 

“T didn’ contradict her,” 
maintained Cai. “ Least- 
ways——” 

“There’s no reason to lose 
your temper about it, is there? 

. You gave me that im- 
pression, an’ if you didn’ give 
her the same, I’m mistaken.” 

“T’m not losin’ my temper.” 

“No? ... Well, whatever 
you did, ’tis done, an’ no use 
to fret. Only I want you 
an’ Mrs Bosenna to be friends 
—she bein’ our landlady, so to 
speak.” 

“Thank ’ee,” said Cai again, 
holding a match to his pipe with 
an agitated hand. “If you 
remember, I ought to know it, 
havin’ had all the early dealin’s 
with her.” . 

“She’s very well disposed to 
you, too,” said Bias. ‘“ Nothing 
could have been kinder than the 
way she spoke when I men- 
tioned this School - Board 


business: nothing. We'd be 
glad, both of us, to see you 
fixed up in that job.” 

“T wonder you didn’t think 
of takin’ it on yourself.” 





“T did,” confessed "Bias im- 
perturbably. 

“You? . .. Well, what 
next?” 

“T thought of it... . Only 
for a moment, though. First 
place, I didn’ want to stand in 
your way; an’ next, as you was 
sayin’ just now, ’tis a ticklish 
matter when a man starts ‘pon 
a business he knows nothing 
about. But you'll soon pick it 
up, bein’ able to give your 
whole time to it.” 

“That might apply to you.” 

To this Bias made no reply. 
He smoked on, pressing down 
the tobacco in the bowl] of his 
pipe. The two friends sat in a 
constrained silence, now and 
again pushing the wine politely. 

“When you are ready?” 
suggested ‘Bias at length—as 
Cai helped himself to a final 
half-glassful, measuring it out 
with exactitude and leaving as 
much or may be a trifle more 
at the bottom of the decanter. 
“Ladies don’t like to be kept 
waitin’ too long.” 

Cai swallowed the wine and 
stood up, swallowing down also 
an inward mirth to which his 
anger had given way. During 
the last minute or two he had 
been recalling many things,— 
his first meeting with Mrs 
Bosenna ; his first call at Rilla ; 
her remarks, on that occasion, 
upon the grace of a cultivated 
manner in men; some sub- 
sequent glances, intimate 
almost; above all, the clutch 
upon his protective arm... . 
He felt sorry for Bias, Under 
the rosy influence of Mrs 
Bosenna’s wine he felt genuinely 
sorry for Bias, while enjoying 
the humorous aspect of ’Bias’s 
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delusion. ‘Bias—for whose 
lack of polish he had from the 
first made excuse— Bias laying 
down the law on what ladies 
liked and disliked | 

They arose heavily and 
strolled forth to view the live- 
stock. It was wonderful with 
what ease these two retired 
seamen, without instruction, 
dropped into the farm-master’s 
routine, So (if in other words) 
Dinah remarked, glancing out 
of the mullioned window of the 
kitchen as she fetched a fresh 
faggot for the hearth on which 
her mistress had already begun 
to set out the heavy-cvake and 
potato-cake in preparation for 
tea-time. 

“the afternoon habits, I 
mean,” explained Dinah. 
“Just glimpsy out o’ window, 
mistress, an’ see the pair o’ men 
down there—along studyin’ the 
pigs. Wouldn’ know a pig’s 
starn from his stem, I b’lieve, if 
th’ Almighty hadn’ clapped on 
a twiddling tail, same as they 
put in books to show where a 
question ends. When they come 
to that, they’re safe... . But 
from their backs, mistress—do 
’ee but take a look now, do— 
you wouldn’ guess they weren’t 
just as knowledgeable as th’ old 
master himself, as used to judge 
pigs for the Royal Cornwall— 
the poor old angel! I can see 
him now, after the best part of 
a bottle o’ sherry, strollin’ out 
an’ takin’ an interest in the 

i ee 
“Don’t, Dinah!” entreated 
Mrs Bosenna, stealing a glance 


nevertheless: which Dinah 
demurely noted. “ It’s—it’s all 
so recent /” 


“Ay,” agreed Dinah, and 
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mused, standing boldly before 
the window, knuckles on hips, 
“You couldn’ say now, takin’ 
‘em separate, what it is that 
puts me in mind of th’ old 
master.” 

“Go about your work, you 
foolish woman.” 

“TIT suppose,” sighed Dinah, 
withdrawing her gaze reluc- 
tantly and obeying, “there's 
always a something about a 
man!” 

Mrs Bosenna stood by the 
kitchen-table, patting up an- 
other hasty-cake. She had a 
hand even lighter than Dinah’s 
with flour and pastry. . . . The 
two captains had moved on to 
the gate of Home Pare, and she 
could still espy them past the 
edge of the window. She saw 
Captain Hunken draw his hand 
horizontally with a slow ex- 
planatory gesture and then drop 
it abruptly at a right angle. 


"Bias was, in fact, at that 
moment expounding to Cai, 
point by point and in a con- 
descending way, the right out- 
line of a prize Devon short- 
horn. Mrs Bosenna (who had 
taught him the little he knew) 
guessed as she watched the 
exposition, pursing her lips. 


“A trifle o’ bluffness in the 
entry don’t matter, if you 
understand me,” said ‘Bias, 
retrieving his lesson. “ Aft o’ 
that, no sheer at all; a straight 
line till you come to the rump, 
—or, as we'll say, for argy- 
ment’s sake, the counter—an’ 
then a plumb drop, plumb as 
& quay-punt.” 

“Where did you pick up all 
this?” asked Cai. 
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“JT don’t make any secret 
about it,” "Bias owned. ‘“ Mrs 
Bosenna taught me. Though, 
when you come to think it 
out, ’tis as straightforward as 
sizing up @ vessel. You begin 
by askin’ yourself what the 
objec’ in question—call it a 
cow, or call it a brigantine— 
was designed for. Now what’s 
a cow designed for?” 

“Milk, I suppose,” hazarded 
Cai. 

“Very well, then, I take you 
at that: the squarer the cow 
the more she holds. It stands 
to reason.” 

“T don’t know.” Cai made 
some show of obstinacy, but, 
it is to be feared, rather to test 
his friend than to arrive at 
the truth. “A round cow,— 
supposing there was such a 
thin P 

“But there isn’t. It’s out of 
the question.” 

“T speak under correction,” 
said Cai thoughtfully; “but 
looking at what cows I’ve seen, 
—end on. And anyway, you 
can’t call a cow’s udder square ; 
not in any sense o’ the word.” 

“What beats me, I'll con- 
fess,” said ‘Bias, shifting 
the argument, “is how these 
butchers and farmers at mar- 
ket can cast their eye over a 
bullock an’ judge his weight to 
a@ pound or two. ’Tis a trick, 
Isuppose ; but I’d like to know 
how it’s worked.” 

“Why?” 

“If ’twas a vessel, now, an’ 
tons burden in place o’ pounds’ 
weight, you an’ me might guess 
pretty right. But when it 
comes to a bullock!” 

“T don’t see,” objected Cai, 
“how it consarns either of us,” 
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“You don’t?” asked ’Bias 
with a look which, for him, 
was quick and keen. 

“To be sure I _ don’t,” 
answered Cai. “If it hap- 
pened as I wanted to buy 
a bullock to eat, all at one 
time—and if so be as I 
found myself at market in 
search o’ one,—I should be 
anxious about the weight. 
That goes without sayin.’ An’ 
the odds are I should ask the 
honestest-lookin’ fellow handy 
to give a guess for me. But 
with you an’ me ’tis a question 
o’ two pounds o’ rump steak. 
I know by the look if ’tis 
tender, and I can tell by a 
look at the scales if ’tis fair 
weight. I don’t ask to be 
shown the whole ox.” 

“T daresay you're right,” 
said ’Bias, apparently much 
relieved. ‘It'll save a lot of 
trouble, anyhow, if you’re goin’ 
in for public life. A man in 
public life can’t afford time 
for details such as weighin’ 
bullocks. But, for my part, 
I’m _ beginnin’ to take an 
interest in agriculture.” 

“And why not?” agreed 
Cai. “There’s no prettier oc- 
cupation than farmin’, so long 
as a man contents himself with 
lookin’ on an’ don’t start prac- 
tising it. Actual farmin’ needs 
capital, o’ course.” 

To this "Bias made no re- 
sponse, but continued to stare 
thoughtfully at Mrs Bosenna’s 
kine. 

“After all,” pursued Cai 
cheerfully, “these little in- 
terests are the salt of a 
leisurable man’s life. I dare 
say, fr instance, as Philp gets 
quite an amount o’ fun out o’ 
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funerals, though to me it seems 
a queer taste. Every man to 
his hobby; and yours, now, I 
can understand. When you've 
finished potterin’ around the 
garden, weedin’ an’ plantin’,— 
an’, by the way, the season for 
plantin’ isn’t far off. It’s about 
time we looked up those autumn 
catalogues we talked so much 
about back in the spring.” 

“True,” said "Bias. “It has 
slipped my mind of late. An’ 
you not mentionin’ either r 

“Somehow it had slipped 
mine too, . . . All that Regatta 
business, I suppose... . And 
now, if I’m to take up with 
this School Board there'll be 
more calls on my time. But 
there! If I turn over both the 
gardens to you, I reckon you 
won’t object. *T will beso much 
the more occupation,—not, 0’ 
course,” added Cai, “that I 
want to shirk doin’ my share. 
But, as I was sayin’, when 
you’ve done your day’s job at 
the garden, an’ taken your 
stroll down to the quay to pick 
up the evenin’ gossip, what 
healthier wind-up can there be 
than to streteh your legs on a 
walk to one of the two-three 
farms in the parish, an’ note 
how the crops are comin’ on, 
an’ the beef an’ mutton, so to 
speak, an’ how the cows are in 
milk ; an’ maybe drop in for tea 
an’ a chat ?—here at Rilla, fr 
instance, where you'll always 
be sure of a welcome.” 

“You're sure o that?” 
asked ’Bias. The words came 
slowly, heavily charged with 
meaning. 

“Why, o’ course you will! 

. "was your own sugges- 
tion, mind you. ‘Takin’ an 
interest in agriculture’ was 
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your words. I don’t promise, 
o’ course, that you'll make 
much of it, first along. Learn- 
in’s half the fun——” 

But here Mrs _ Bosenna’s 
voice called to them, and they 
turned together to see her 
climbing the slope above the 
mow-hay, with springy gait 
and cheeks charmingly flushed 
by recent caresses of the 
kitchen-fire. 

“If you care for it,” she 
greeted them, “there’s just 
time for a stroll to Higher 
Pare and back while Dinah 
lays tea. A breath of fresh 
air will do me all the good in 
the world”—little she looked 
to be in need of it—“and I 
don’t suppose either of you 
knows what a glorious view 
you'll get, up there? All the 
harbour and shipping at your 
feet, and miles of open Channel 
beyond! My poor dear Robert 
used to say there wasn’t its 
equal in Cornwall.” 

Cai could assure her in all 
innocence that he had never 
heard tell of Higher Pare and 
its famous view; nor did it 
occur to him to turn and in- 
terrogate his friend, who was 
flushing guiltily. 

If Mrs Bosenna saw the 
flush, she ignored it. She led 
the way to a stile; clambered 
over it, declining their help, 
agile as a maid of seventeen ; 
and struck a footpath slanting 
up and across a turnip-field at 
the back of the farmstead. 
The climb, though not steep, 
was continuous, and the chim- 
neys of Rilla lay some twenty 
or thirty feet below them, 
when they reached a second 
stile and, overing it, stood on 
the edge of a mighty field, the 
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extent of which could not be 
guessed, for it domed itself 
against the sky, cutting off all 
view of hedge or limit beyond. 

“This is Higher Parco,” an- 
nounced Mrs Bosenna, “Ten 
acres.” 

“Oh?” exclaimed Cai with 
a sudden flash of memory. 
“ And stubble!” 

He glanced at ’Bias. But 
’Bias, who, if he heard the 
innuendo, read nothing in it, 
was gazing up the slope as 
though he had never set eyes 
on Higher Pare before in all 
his life. 

They made their way up 
across the stubble, Mrs Bo- 
senna picking her steps daintily 
among the sharp stalks that 
shone like a carpet stiff with 
gold against the level sunset. 
The shadows of the three 
walked ahead of them, stretch- 
ing longer and longer, vanish- 
ing at length over the ridge. 
. . . And the view from the 
ridge was magnificent, as Mrs 
Bosenna had promised. The 
slope at their feet hid the 
jetties—or all save the tops 
of the loading-cranes: but out 
in midstream lay the sailing 
vessels and steamships moored 
to the great buoys, in two 
separate tiers, awaiting their 
cargoes. Of the sailing vessels 
there were Russians, with no 
yards to their masts, British 
coasters of varying rig, Nor- 
wegians, and one solitary 
Dutch galliot. But the ma- 
jority flew the Danish flag— 
your Dane is fond of flying his 
flag, and small blame to him! 
—and these exhibited round 
bluff bows and square-cut 
counters with white or var- 
nished top-strakes and stern- 


davits of timber. To the 
right and seaward, the eye 
travelled past yet another tier, 
where astumpy Swedish tramp 
lay cheek -by-jowl with two 
stately Italian barques—now 
Italian - owned, but originally 
built in Glasgow for traffic 
around the Horn—and so fol- 
lowed the curve of the harbour 
out to the Channel, where sea 
and sky met in a yellow flood 
of potable gold. To the left 
the river-gorge wound inland, 
hiding its waters, around over- 
lapping bluffs studded with 
farmsteads and (as the eye 
threaded its way into details) 
peopled here and there with 
small colonies of farm -folk 
working hard, like so many 
groups of ants,—some cutting, 
others saving, the yellow corn, 
all busy forestalling night, 
when no man can work. 


Uplands, where the harvesters 

Pause in the swathe, shading their 
eyes, to watch 

Or barge or schooner stealing up from 
sea : 

Themselves in twilight, she a twilit 
ghost 

Parting the twilit woods. 


. . » While Cai and ‘Bias 
stood at gaze, drinking it all 
in, Mrs Bosenna—whose senses 
were always quick — turned, 
looked behind her, and uttered 
a little scream. 

“Steers! ... That Middle- 
coat’s steers—they’ve broken 
fence again! Oh—oh! and 
whatever shall I do?” 

Cai and ’Bias, wheeling about 
simultaneously, were aware of 
a small troop of horned cattle 
advancing towards them leisur- 
ably, breasting the golden rays 
on the stubble-field, and spread- 
ing as they advanced. 
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“Do, ma’am?” echoed ’Bias, 
taking in the situation at a 
glance. ‘“ Why, turn ’em back, 
to be sure!” He started off to 
meet the herd. 

“While you run for the 
stile,” added Cai, preparing to 
follow as bravely. But Mrs 
Bosenna caught his arm. 

“T’m—I’m 0 silly,” she con- 
fessed in a tremulous whisper, 
“about horned beasts — when 
they don’t belong to me.” 

“Dangerous, are they?” 
asked Cai. He lingered, al- 
though ’Bias had already ad- 
vanced some twenty paces to 
meet the herd, three or four of 
which had already come to a 
halt, astonished at being thus 
interrupted in an _ innocent 
ramble. ‘We'll head ’em off 
while you run.” 

“No, no!” pleaded Mrs 
Bosenna; and Cai hung irre- 
solute, for the pressure on his 
arm was delicious. It crossed 
his mind for a moment that a 
lady so timid with cattle had no 
business to be dwelling alone at 
Rilla Farm. 

“It’s different—with my own 
cows,” gasped Mrs Bosenna, as 
if interpreting and answering 
this thought in one breath. 
“I’m used to them—but Mr 
Middlecoat will insist on keep- 
ing these wild beasts !—though 
he knows I’m a lone woman 
and they’re not to be held by 
any fences——” 

“I'd like to give that Middle- 
coat a piece of my mind,” 
growled Cai, and swore. His 
arm by this time was about 
Mrs Bosenna’s waist, and she 
was yielding to it. But he 


saw ‘Bias still steadily con- 
fronting the herd—saw him 
lift an arm, a hand grasping 


a hat, and wave it violently— 
saw thereupon the steers swing 
about and head back for the 
gate, heads down, sterns heav- 
ing and plunging. Cai swore 
again and reluctantly loosened 
his embrace. 

“Run, dear!” The word 
drummed in his ears as he 
pelted to ’Bias’s rescue. ‘Bias, 
as a matter of fact, needed 
neither rescue nor support. 
The steers, after spreading 
and scattering before his first 
onset, were converging again 
in a rush back upon the 
open gateway. They charged 
through it in a panic, jostling, 
crushing through the narrow 
way: and: ’Bias, still fran- 
tically waving his hat, had 
charged through it after them 
before Cai, assured now that 
his friend had the mastery, 
halted and drew breath, holding 
a hand to his side. 

"Bias had disappeared. Cai 
heard his voice, at some little 
distance, still chivvying the 
steers down the lane beyond the 
gate.... Then, as it seemed, 
another voice challenged ’Bias’s, 
and the two were meeting, 
in angry altercation. 

“Mr Middlecoat!” gasped a 
voice close behind him. Cai 
swung about, and to his amaze- 
ment confronted Mrs Bosenna. 
Instead of retreating she had 
followed up the pursuit. 

“But I told you-—” he 
began, in a tone of indignant 
command. 

“ You don’t know Mr Middle- 
coat’s temper. I’m afraid—if 
they meet——” She hurried 
by him, towards the gate. 

Cai took fresh breath and 
dashed after her. They passed 
the gateway neck and neck. 
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At a turning some fifty yards 
down the lane—Cai leading 
now by a stride or two—they 
pulled up, panting. 

’Bias, his back blocking the 
way, stood there confronting a 
young farmer: and the young 
farmer’s face was red with a 
bull-fury. 

“You damned trespasser !” 

“'Trespasser?” echoed Bias, 
squaring up. “What about 
your damned trespassing cat- 
tle?” 


Mrs Bosenna stepped past 
Cai and flung herself between 
the combatants. Strange to 
say she ignored ‘Bias, and 
faced the enemy, to plead with 
him. 

“Mr Middlecoat, how can 
you beso foolish? He’s as good 
as a prize-fighter !” 

The young farmer stared and 
lowered his guard slowly. 

“Your servant, ma’am!... 
A prize-fighter? Why couldn’t 
he have told me so, at first?” 


CHAPTER XIII.—FAIR CHALLENGE. 


Again the two friends tra- 
versed back the valley road in 
silence: but this time they 
made no attempt to deceive 
themselves or to deceive one 
another by charging their con- 
straint upon the atmosphere or 
the scenery. Each was aware 
that their friendship had a 
crisis to be overcome; each 
sincerely pitied the other, with 
some twinge of compunction 
for his own good fortune; each 
longed to make a clean breast 
—“ a straight quarrel is soonest 
mended,” says the proverb,— 
and each, as they kept step on 
the macadam, came separately 
to the same decision, that the 
occasion must be taken that 
very evening, when pipes were 
lit after supper. The reader 
will note that even yet, on the 
very verge of the crisis, Cai 
and ’Bias owned 


‘* Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one.” 


Now, in accordance with 
routine, supper should have 
been served that evening at 
’Bias’s table. But Cai—on his 


way upstairs to titivate—per- 
ceived that the lamp was lit 
and the cloth spread in his own 
parlour; and, as he noted this 
with a vague surprise, encoun- 
tered Mrs Bowldler. 

“Which, if it is agreeable, 
we are at home to Captain 
Hunken this evening,” Mrs 
Bowldler began, in a panting 
hurry, and continued with a 
catch of the breath, “ Which 
if you see it in a different light, 
I must request of you, sir, to 
allow Palmerston to carry down 
my box, and you may search it 
if you wish.” 

“Oh! conf ” began Cai 
in his turn, and checked him- 
self. “I beg your pardon, 
ma’am; but it really does 
seem as if I never reach home 
nowadays without you meet 
me at the foot o’ the stairs, 
givin’ notice. What's wrong 
this time?” 

“Tf you drive me to it, sir,” 
said Mrs Bowldler in an ag- 
grieved tone, “it’s Captain 
Hunken’s parrot.” 

“ Captain Hunken’s parrot ?” 
echoed Cai, genuinely sur- 
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prised; for, in his experience, 
this bird was remarkable, if at 
all, for an obese lethargy. It 
could talk, to be sure. Now 
and again it would ejaculate 
“Scratch Polly,” or ‘Polly 
wants a kiss,” in a perfunct- 
ory way; but on the whole he 
had never known a more com- 
fortable or a less loquacious 
bird. 

“‘ He—he made a communica- 
tion to me this afternoon,” said 
Mrs Bowldler delicately ; “ or, 
as you might prefer to put it, 
he passed a remark.” 

“ What wasit?” 

Mrs Bowldler cast a glance 
behind her at the gas jet. “I 
really couldn’t, sir. Not if you 
were to put out the light ; and 
as a gentleman you won’t 


press it.” 
“Certainly not,” Cai assured 
her. He mused. “It’s odd 


now ; but I’ve always regarded 
that parrot as rather a dull 
bird: though of course I’ve 
never hinted that to ’Bias—to 
Captain Hunken.” 

“He wasn’t dull this after- 
noon,” asseverated Mrs Bowld- 
ler. “Oh, not by any manner 
of means!” 

‘“‘Has he ever—er—annoyed 
you in this way before?” 

“ Never, sir.” 

“Has the boy ever heard 
him use—er—this kind 0’ 
language?” 

“Which if you understand 
me, sir,” explained Mrs Bowld- 
ler still more delicately, ‘the 
remark in question would not 
apply to a male party: not by 
any stretch. You may answer 
me, sir, that—the feathered 
tribes not being Christians— 
they don’t calculate who’s lis- 
tening, but behave as the spirit 
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moves them, like Quakers. To 
which I answer you, sir, that 
makes it all the worse. As it 
transpired, Palmerston was at 
the moment brushing down 
these very stairs, here, in the 
adjoining: which some might 
call it luck and others again 
Providence. But put it we'd 
happened to be cleaning out 
the room together, I must have 
sunk through the floor, and 
what would have happened to 
the boy’s morals I leave you to 
guess.” 

Cai had to allow the cogency 
of this. 

“As a matter of fact, sir,” 
Mrs Bowldler continued, “I 
sounded Palmerston later. He 
declares to me he has never 
heard the creature use any bad 
language; and I believe him, 
for he went on to say that if he 
had, he’d have mentioned it to 
me. But you see my position, sir? 
It might even have happened 
with you two single gentlemen 
in the room. . . . Stay another 
twenty-four hours in the house 
I will not, with the chance of 
it staring me in the face.” 

Cai rubbed his chin. “I 
see,” said he after a moment. 
“Well, it’s awkward, but I'll 
speak to Captain Hunken.” 


He did so, almost as soon as 
he and ‘Bias had _ gloomily 
finished their supper—a repast 
which largely consisted of odds- 
and-ends (the debree, in Mrs 
Bowldler’s language) of yester- 
night’s banquet. Each, as he 
ate, unconsciously compared it 
—such is our frail humanity— 
less with the good cheer of 
which it should have been a 
reminder than with the fresh 
abundance of Mrs Bosenna’s 
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larder. A bachelor table and 
bachelor habits are all very 
well—until you have tasted the 
other thing. 

To talk of the parrot, for 
which ’Bias had an inexplicable 
affection, might be awkward, 
as Cai had promised. But it 
was less ticklish anyhow than 
to broach the subject upper- 
most in the minds of both: and 
Cai opened on it with a sense 
of respite, if not of relief. 

“By the way,” said he, light- 
ing his pipe and crossing his 
legs, “I had a chat with 
Mrs Bowldler before supper. 
She came to me complainin’ 
about ”—(puff)—“ about your 
parrot. It seemsshe has taken 
a dislike to the bird.” 

“Finds his talk mono- 
tonous?” suggested ’Bias after 
a pause, during which he, too, 
puffed. Strange to say, he 
showed no vexation. His tone 
was complacent even. 

“T  wouldn’ say that 
azackly. .. .” 

“T’ll admit ’tis monotonous,” 
"Bias went on, between puffs, 
“Call it nothing at all if you 
like: I don’t take no truck in 
birds’-talk, for my part—don’t 
mind how same it is. If that’s 
the woman’s complaint, she 
was free to teach it new words 
any time.” 

“ But it isn’t.” 

“Then I don’t see what 
grievance she can have,” said 
Bias with entire composure, 
“The bird’s shapely and well- 
grown beyond the usual... . 
Perhaps her objection is to par- 
rots in general—eh?” ‘Bias 
withdrew the pipe-stem from 
his lips and stared hardily 
along it. ‘“There’s no need to 
trouble, anyway,” he added, 


“for, as it happens, I’m givin’ 
the bird away.” 

“Eh?” The interrogation 
sounded like a faint echo. 

“To - morrow. To Mrs 
Bosenna. Why shouldn’t I?” 

Cai felt his body stiffen as he 
sat. For the moment he made 
no answer: then— 

“Well, ’tis your affair—in a 
sense,” he said; “but I 
shouldn’t, if I was you.” 

“TI promised it to her this 
very day. She was confidin’ 
to me that she finds it lonely 
up at Rilla, and I don’t 
wonder.” 

“She’ve confided the same 
thing to me several times, off 
and on,” said Cai. 

“Ah?” . . . "Bias was un- 
moved. “Then maybe it'll 
help ye to guess how the land 
lies.” 

“Tt do, more or less,” Cai 
agreed: and then, as a bright 
thought struck him. ‘Why 
shouldn’t we lend her the 
musical box? It’s—it’s more 
reliable, any way.” 

“°*Twouldn’t be much ac- 
count as a pet, would it?” re- 
torted ’Bias. ‘‘ Now look here, 
Cai!” he swung about in his 
chair, and for the first time 
since the conversation started 
the pair looked one another 
straight in theeyes. ‘You an’ 
me’d best come to an under- 
standin’, and get it over. I 
don’t mind tellin’ you, as man 
to man, that I’ve been thinkin’ 
things out; and the upshot is 
—I don’t say ’tis certain, but 
tis probable—that in the near 
futur’ I shall be spendin’ a 
heap o’ my time at Rilla.” 

“You'll be welcome. I can 
almost answer for it,” Cai 
assured him heartily. 
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“ You've noticed it, eh? ... 
Well, that saves a lot o’ 
trouble.” With a grunt of 
relief ‘Bias turned his gaze 
again upon the empty grate 
and sat smoking for a while. 
“T’d a sort o’ fear it might 
come on ye sudden . . . eh? 
What's the matter?” He 
turned about again, for Cai 
had emitted an audible groan. 

“T’m sorry for ye, "Bias— 
you can’t think 4 

“Oh, you can stow that 
bachelor chaff,” interrupted 
"Bias with entire cheerfulness. 
““T used to feel that way my- 
self, or pretend to. It’s differ- 
ent when a man knows.” 

“T can’t let ye go on like 
this!” Cai groaned again. 
“Stop it, ’Bias—do!” 

“Stop it?” ‘Bias stared. 
He was plainly amazed. 

“T mean, stop talkin’ about 
it! I do, indeed.” 

Still ’Bias stared. Of a 
sudden a partial light broke in 
upon him. “Good Lord!” he 
muttered. He arose, knocked 
the ashes from his pipe, laid it 
carefully on the chimney-shelf, 
slid his hands under his coat- 
tails, and very solemnly faced 
about. 

“T’d an inklin’ o’ this, once 
or twice, andI don’t mind 
confessin’ it,” said he, looking 
down with a compassionate 
air which Cai found insup- 
portable. ‘Tho’ ’twas no more 
than an inklin’, and I put it 
aside, seein’ as how no man 
with eyes could mistake the 
one she favoured.” 

“Meanin’ me, o’ course,” 
interjected Cai, jabbing the 
tobacco down in his pipe. 

“You?” Bias opened his 
eyes wide: then he smiled an 





indulgent smile. ‘“Ho— you 
must excuse me—but if that 
isn’ too rich!” 

“You needn’t start grinnin’ 
like that, or you may end by 
grinnin’ on the wrong side of 
your face.” Cai, instead of 
pitying his friend’s infatuation, 
was fast losing his temper. 
“What'd you say if I told you 
I had proofs?” 

“T’d say you was a plumb 
liar,” answered ‘Bias with 
equal promptness, candour, 
and aplomb. “Proofs? What 
proofs?” 

Cai hesitated a moment... . 
After all, what proof had he to 
cite? <A gentle pressure of the 
arm, for example, is not pro- 
ducible evidence. “ Never you 
mind,” said he _ sullenly. 
“You'll have proof enough 
when the time comes.” 

*Bias received this with a 
dry smile. “I thought as 
much. You haven’t any, my 
sonny—not so much as would 
cover a threepenny-bit.” 

“You have, I suppose?” 
sneered Cai. 

“ Heaps.” 

“Very well; let’s have a 
sample. ... You won’t find it 
on the mantelpiece,” for ’Bias 
had turned about and was 
picking up his pipe again with 
great deliberation. 

“T’ve no wish to hurt your 
feelin’s undooly,” said he, eye- 
ing the bowl for a moment and 
tapping out the ashes into his 
palm. 

“Don’t mind me!” 

“But I do mind ye... . See 
here now, Cai,” he resumed 
after a short pause, “we've 
known one another—let me see 
—how long?” 

“Seventeen years, come 
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the twenty-first of November 
next,” quickly responded Cai, 
fumbling at the tobacco-jar. 
“In Rotterdam, if you'll re- 
member —our vessels lyin’ 
alongside, ‘Hullo,’ says you.” 

“Far as I remember, you 
asked me aboard.” 

“Yes, ‘Hullo!’ says you; 
‘that’s a pretty-lookin’ oraft 
o’ your’n.’ ‘She'll work in an’ 
out o’ most places,’ says I. 
‘Speedy too, I reckon,’ says 
you, ‘for a hard-wood ship; 
though a bit fine forra’d, A 
wet boat, I doubt?’ ‘Not a 
bit,’ says I; ‘that’s a mistake 
strangers are apt to make 
about the Hannah Hoo. Like 
to step aboard an’ cast a look 
over her fittin’s? I can show 
ye something in the way of 
teak panels,’ says I: and you 
came, That’s how it began,” 
wound up Cai, staring hard at 
the tobacco-jar, for—to tell 
the truth—a faint mist ob- 
scured his vision. 

’Bias, too, was staring hard, 
down upon the hearth-rug 
between his feet. 

“Ay; an’ from that day to 
this never a question atween 
us we couldn’ settle by the toss 
of a coin.” He continued to 
stare down gloomily. “Tossin’ 
won’t help us, not in this case,” 
he added. 

“Tt wouldn’t be respectful.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair, neither. 
... You may talk as you 
please, Cai, but the widow 
favours me.” 

“T asked ye for proofs just 
now, if you remember.” 

“So you did. And if you 
remember I asked you for the 
same, not two minutes afore. 
We can’t give ’em, neither of 
us: and, if we could, why—as 
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you said a moment since— 
twouldn’t be respectful. Let’s 
play fair then, damn it!” 

“Certainly,” agreed Cai, 
striking a match and holding 
it to his pipe. (But his hand 
shook.) “That’s if you'll sug- 
gest how.” 

"Bias mused for a space. 
“Very well,” said he at length : 
“then I'll suggest that we 
both sit down and write her a 
letter; post the letters to- 
gether, and let the best man 
win.” 

“‘Couldn’t be fairer,” agreed 
Cai, after a moment’s reflee- 
tion. 

‘“‘ When I said the best man,” 
’*Bias corrected himself, “I 
meant no more than to say 
the man she fancies. No 
reflection intended on you.” 

“Nor on yourself, maybe?” 
hinted Cai, with a last faint 
touch of exasperation. It faded, 
and—on an impulse of gener- 
osity following on a bright 
inspiration which had on the 
instant occurred to him — he 
suggested, “If you like, we'll 
show one another the letters 
before we post ’em?” 

“That’s as you choose,” an- 
swered ’Bias. “Or afterwards, 
if you like—I shall keep a 
rough copy.” 

Now this was said with 
suspicious alacrity: for Cai 
was admittedly the better 
scholar and, as a rule, revised 
’Bias’s infrequent business let- 
ters and corrected their faults 
of spelling. But—dazzled as 
he was by his own sudden and 
brilliant idea — no suspicion 
océurred to him. 

“Tt’s a bargain, then?” 

“Tt’s a bargain.” 

They did not shake hands 
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upon it. Their friendship had 
always been sincere enough to 
dispense with all formalities of 
friendship; they would not 
have shaken hands on meeting 
(say) after a twenty years’ 
separation. They looked one 
another in the eyes, just for an 
instant, and they both nodded. 

“Cribbage to-night?” asked 
Bias. 

“ Tf ’tisn’t too late,” answered 
Cai. 

He pulled out his watch, 
whilst ’Bias turned about to 
the mantel-shelf and the clock 
his bulk had been hiding. 

“Nine - thirty,” announced 
Cai. 

“Almost to a tick,” agreed 
’Bias. “’Stonishing what good 
time we’ve kept ever since we 
set this clock.” 

“’Stonishing,” Cai assented. 


They played two games of 
cribbage and retired to bed. 
As he undressed Cai remem- 
bered his omission to warn ’Bias 
explicitly of what — according 
to Mrs Bowldler—the parrot 
was capable. The warning had 
been once or twice on the tip 
of his tongue during the early 
part of the conversation: but 
always (as he remembered) he 
had been interrupted. 

“Tl warn him after break- 
fast to-morrow,” said Cai to 
himself magnanimously, as he 
arose from his prayers. “ Poor 
old ’Bias—what a good fellow 
it is, after all!” 


He slept soundly, and was 
awakened next morning by 
Palmerston with the informa- 
tion, “ Breakfast in the adjoin- 


ing to-day, sir!”—this and 
“We are at home for break- 
fast ” being the alternative for- 
mulz invented by Mrs Bowld- 
ler. 

“And Captain Hunken re- 
quests of you not to wait,” 
added Palmerston, again re- 
peating what Mrs Bowldler had 
imparted. 

“Ts he lying late to-day?” 
asked Cai. 

“He have a-gone out for an 
early ramble,” answered Pal- 
merston stolidly. 

“Ah! to clear his brain— 
poor old *Bias,” said Cai to 
himself, and thought no more 
about it. Nor did it occur to 
his mind that, overnight, Mrs 
Bowldler had point-blank re- 
fused to lay another meal in 
the room inhabited by the 
parrot, until, descending to 
*Bias’s parlour and becoming 
aware, as he lifted the teapot, 
that the room was brighter and 
sunnier than usual, he cast a 
glance toward the window. 
The parrot-cage no longer 
darkened it. Parrot and cage, 
in fact, were gone. 

He turned sternly upon Mrs 
Bowldler. But Mrs Bowldler, 
setting down a dish of poached 
eggs, had noted his glance and 
anticipated his question. 

“Which,” said she, “I am 
obliged to you, sir, and prompter 
Captain Hunken could not have 
behaved. A nod, as they say, 
is as good as a wink to a blind 
horse; but Captain Hunken, 
being neither blind nor a horse, 
and anything so vulgar as 
winking out of the question, 
it may not altogether apply, 
though the result is the same.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE GREAT STRALOCH.” 


In a fine passage of 
“Marmion” there appears a 
noble Lord of Douglas blood, 


‘¢ Whose meek and thoughtful eye 
Showed little pride of prelacy ; 

More pleased that, in a barbarous age, 
He gave rude Scotland Virgil’s page, 
Than that beneath his rule he held 
The bishopric of fair Dunkeld.” 


So, too, in the troubled times 
of the Civil War, a baron of 
high descent and broad pos- 
sessions, living in the part of 
Scotland most ravaged by the 
contending armies,—ego in ea 
regione vitam agens—he wrote 
himself—ubi omnium turbarum 
centrum,—though exhibiting 
the qualities of a judicious and 
temperate statesman, has left 
as his most enduring title to 
remembrance his services to 
the geography, the history, 
and the antiquities of his 
native land. Robert Gordon 
of Pitlurg and Straloch, still 
esteemed in the North as “The 
Great Straloch,” was, says his 
contemporary Sir Thomas 
Urquhart, “‘one of the ablest 
men in Scotland in the mathe- 
matical faculties.” He was 
described by Dr Garden as 
“a gentleman of universal 
Learning and great Prudence, 
universally beloved, esteemed 
by both sides, a Lover of his 
King and country, and a sub- 
scriber of the Covenant, but 
with such Limitations as ex- 
cluded every meaning contrary 
to his allegiance to the King.” 
His friend Robert Burnet, 


Lord Crimond, “a good and 
Learned man and a_ just 
Judge,” refers to him as one 
‘who like the people of Israel 


in the Land of Goshen had 
enjoyed a peaceable Retire- 
ment amid the Tumults of 
War.” The judgment of a 
distinguished historian is that 
“without the common desire 
of fame or any more sordid 
motive he devoted his life and 
talents to illustrate the history 
of his country,” and that “the 
topographical descriptions that 
accompany his maps are the 
most valuable contributions 
ever made to the physical 
history of the country.” 
Robert Gordon was the head 
of the oldest cadet branch of 
the great northern house of 
Gordon, the family of Pitlurg 
being the senior line of the 
“ Jock and Tam Gordons,” of 
whom came the majority of the 
families of the name in the 
North. He was thus the senior 
direct male descendant of Sir 


‘Adam Gordon, to whom Robert 


the Bruce gave the Lordship 
of Strathbogie in 1319. John 
of Scurdargue, his ancestor, 
was the eldest son of Sir John 
Gordon, who fought at Otter- 
burn, by a hand-fasting con- 
nection, and nephew of Sir 
Adam Gordon who fell at 
Homildon, and whose daughter 
and heiress, Elizabeth Gordon, 
was the ancestress of the noble 
house of Huntly. The favourite 
designation of the family was 
that “of Pitlurg,” from their 
lands in Banffshire, but they 
also held from time to time 
estates in Strathbogie, Buchan, 
and the Mearns. A tradition, 
discarded by Lord Huntly in 
his Records of Aboyne, relates 
that on the morning of the 
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battle of Brechin in the days of 
the Douglas Treason, the first 
Earl of Huntly, son of Eliza- 
beth Gordon, “placed his second 
son Gight at the head of the 
Gordon clan, but the Laird of 
Pitlurg, as chief of the Gordons, 
claimed the leadership, which 
being refused, he drew aside, 
pulled off his black bonnet, and 
waving it aloft, exclaimed, ‘A’ 
that’s come o’ me follow me,’ 
on which the whole clan de- 
serted Huntly and rallied round 
Pitlurg.” Huntly at once sub- 
mitted with good-humour, and 
obtained the victory, of which 
one of his vassals, following too 
hard in the pursuit, and mixing 
with the Lindsays, heard “the 
Tiger Earl” of Crawford say 
in his own hall of Finhaven 
that he would willingly spend 
seven years in hell to win such 
a victory as Huntly had got 
that day. The tradition as 
told may have some anachron- 
isms, but it probably had a 
basis of fact, and indicates the 
position Pitlurg was recognised 
as holding. His descendant 
Straloch is said to have refused 
a baronetcy, giving as his 
reason that “he would rather 
be the oldest baron of his name 
than the youngest baronet.” 
Robert Gordon’s grandfather, 
“with all that accompanied 
him under Huntley’s banner 
(and 29 Aberdeen’s men), was 
slain on the field of Pinkie 
Cleugh in 1547.” His father, 
Sir John Gordon, stood high in 
the confidence of James VI. 
and his chief, the Earl of 
Huntly, and was the inter- 
mediary in the reconciliation 
after the affair of the Spanish 
Blanks and the Battle of Glen- 
livet, at which the defeat of 
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Argyll, though representa- 
tive of King and Kirk, by 
Huntly and Erroll was tem- 
pered in the Royal mind by 
the reflection, “Fair fa’ ye, 
Geordie Gordon, for sending 
him hame sae like a subject.” 
After the King’s march to the 
North it was to Pitlurg that he 
committed the custody of the 
Castle of Strathbogie and the 
uplifting of Huntly’s rents, 
while the great barons of the 
Gordon clan, Cluny, Gight, 
Cairnburrow, and Buckie, had 
at his own house in 1593 
drawn up “speciall instruc- 
tions” for him as the repre- 
sentative of Aberdeenshire in 
Parliament as to proposals to 
be submitted to the King, the 
English Ambassador, and the 
Kirk. The relations of friend- 
ship and trust in which he 
stood to his Sovereign are in- 
dicated by the King’s request 
for “a fine haikney” in view 
of the Royal marriage in 1589, 
by his “‘ making speciall choiss” 
of him to be present at “the 
baptism of our darrest son now 
approching” in 1594, and by 
the conversion into blench of 
the tenure of his barony of 
Kinmundy, the reddendo being 
a pair of gilt spurs, “for the 
good and gratuitous service 
rendered to us.” Sir John 
Gordon had married Isobel, 
daughter of Lord Forbes, and 
in 1610 was succeeded by his 
eldest son John in his extensive 
estates, including the lands of 
Pitlurg and others in Banff, 
held of the Bishop of Moray ; 
Botarie, in Cairnie, held of the 
Marquis of Huntly; and the 
barony of Kinmundy, in Deer, in 
Buchan, with which had been 
incorporated the large property 
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held by the family in Drum- 
blade in Strathbogie, and the 
lands of Gilcomston, near Aber- 
deen. To these John Gordon 
added Straloch in New Machar. 
He retained the Royal favour, 
for in 1609 King James wrote 
to him from Whitehall, thank- 
ing him heartily for “ane 
tersell of falcoun,” but he fell 
into delicate health, and gradu- 
ally transferred his estates to 
his brother Robert before his 
death in 1619. 

Robert Gordon was born at 
Kinmundy on 14th September 
1580. He studied at Aberdeen, 
and was the first graduate of 
Marischal College, then recently 
founded by George Earl 
Marischal. In 1598 he went 
to Paris, where he was on 
intimate terms with the cul- 
tured John Gordon, afterwards 
Dean of Salisbury, who had 
been saved by King Henry 
III. at the massacre of St 
Bartholomew, and “with the 
famous Mr Robert Bruce who, 
for an insolent speech to the 
king, was banished to France, 
where,” says Straloch, “coming 
to himself, after many repeated 
sollicitations, he obtained; leave 
of King James to return to 
Scotland, provided he confined 
himself to the northern parts.” 
“T saw him,” he adds, “dur- 
ing his exile in France, and 
had frequent familiar conversa- 
tions with him there, and after 
his return I heard him preach 
at Aberdeen and saw a great 
change upon him: his exile 
had done him service: he was 
now become. humble, mild, and 
gentle.” On his father’s death 
young Gordon returned home, 
having apparently inherited 
the property of Fechil, by 


which he is first designed. » He 
married in 1608 Katherine, 
daughter of Irvine of Lenturk, 
by whom he had seventeen 
children, and resided for some 
years at Kinmundy, where five 
of his elder children were born. 
After obtaining the property 
of Straloch, about ten miles 
from Aberdeen, he fixed his 
residence there, and though he 
soon succeeded to the old heri- 
tage of Pitlurg retained the 
designation “of Straloch.” 
Three of Straloch’s sons were 
active Cavaliers. The second, 
John of Fechil, “famous for his 
writing tales,” was one of the 
little party of seven mounted 
men who, shortly before the 
battle of the Bridge of Dee, 
encountered an equal force of 
Covenanting cavalry, defeated 
them and took two prisoners, 
John Gordon capturing an 
Angus laird. William, the 
third son, “a pretty gentle- 
man of great wit and 
humour, but immoderately 
given to his pleasures,” and “a 
very able and understanding 
gentleman,” was a follower of 
Montrese, and was intrusted 
by the Marquis of Huntly 
with a mission to the Earl 
of Seaforth. After Montrose 
disbanded, he went with Lord 
Aboyne to Paris, where “they 
were so overwhelmed with 
grief on hearing of the King’s 
murder that they died the one 
within a few days of the other.” 
A younger brother Arthur, who 
also fought for the King, became 
a successful advocate, and was 
the father of the founder of 
Gordon’s Hospital in Aberdeen. 
The seventh son James, who 
became parson of Rothiemay, 
inherited his father’s tastes, 
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assisted him in his geographical 
researches, and wrote from the 
materials collected by him the 
History of Scots Affairs, 
which is the best account of 
the early years of the Coven- 
anting Wars. He was the 
author of the maps of Edin- 
burgh and Aberdeen, and of 
the “ Description of both Aber- 
deens,” as well as of a theo- 
logical work. In recognition 
of the map of Aberdeen the 
Town Council presented him 
with a silk hat, a silver cup, 
and a donation for his lady. 

In 1635 Straloch and his 
eldest son were on a commis- 
sion for dealing with the rebels 
and broken men in connection 
with the disorders arising out 
of the burning of Frendraught, 
and though when the Civil 
War broke out he took no 
active part in the struggle, his 
counsel and advice were much 
valued by the Marquis of 
Huntly and Lord Gordon, and 
he more than once acted as 
an intermediary, his influence 
being always for peace. When 
in 1639 the Covenanters under 
Montrose were advancing to 
“ visit the University ” of Aber- 
deen, Straloch with Dr William 
Gordon and two representatives 
of Aberdeen were twice sent to 
negotiate by the Marquis of 
Huntly. On the first occasion 
they were received “ with much 
appearance of outward civility ” 
at the Earl’s house of Old 
Montrose, and on the second 
found him at New Montrose 
“with General Leslye in his 
companye” and two pieces of 
demi-cannon. “Strange in- 
gredients,” remarks the Parson 
of Rothiemay, who accompanied 
them, “for the visitation of a Uni- 


versitie.” They observed as they 
rode north what “at the time 
they looked upon as a certain 
presage of the war and blood- 
shed which quickly ensued.” 
As a little after sunrise they 
approached the mouth of the 
North Water, they “did espye 
the sun shining of a perfect 
blood colour . . . lyke to freshe 
bloode whereof a little quantitye 
is poured into a bright silver 
bason.” The brilliancy of the 
colour with no mist to account 
for it, and the length of time 
the phenomenon lasted, im- 
pressed them, and James 
Gordon observes with Aber- 
donian caution that he would 
not have trusted his own skill 
to distinguish between “what 
was natural and what was 
prodigious,” had he not heard 
the commissioners, three of 
whom “were weall knowne to 
have been able scollers and 
philosophes,” conclude that the 
appearance “could not flow 
from any discernible natural 
cause.” 

It was by “the mediatioune 
of the Laird of Straloch ” that, 
after the occupation of Aber- 
deen and advance to Inverury, 
@ conference was arranged 
between Huntly and Montrose, 
and when “they grew hot in 
their discourse” a suggestion 
by him prevented a rupture. 
The Forbeses and Frasers, 
whose zeal for the Covenant 
was at least equalled by their 
hostility to Huntly, were anxi- 
ous that he should be detained, 
but Montrose, on Straloch’s 
advice, resisted the pressure of 
his associates. Unfortunately, 
when Huntly came into Aber- 
deen a little later, Montrose 
yielded, and by carrying him 
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practically a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh, incurred the one blot 
that stains his personal honour, 
and in after years had so fatal 
an influence on the co-opera- 
tion of the two great Scottish 
Cavaliers. 

When Lord Aboyne, the 
Marquis’s second son, rose at 
the head of the Northern 
barons, Straloch and Dr Gor- 
don again went to the Earl 
Marischal, “ travelling for peace 
and to eschew blood, but they 
gat ane bleat answer.” After 
the Trot of Turriff “ it troubled 
Straloch so much that some 
fewe should lead about a num- 
ber for their own ends,” that 
on the day the Barons were 
to march to the Mearns he 
came to Aberdeen, and urged 
them merely to stand on the 
defensive. But he was heard 
with impatience, and by some 
“entertained with scornful 
language,” and when he offered 
to treat with the Earl Mar- 
ischal, “‘Goe,” said Ogilvy of 
Banff, “since yow are desyrous 
so to doe, and bee our quarter- 
master and harbinger, and 
lett Marischal know we are 
coming.” Gordon and Bur- 
net of Craigmyle, “two peic- 
abill weill-set gentlemen,” went 
to the Earl Marischal, near 
Dunottar, and obtained an 
assurance that he would not 
march against the Cavaliers 
without orders from ‘The 
Tables,” but that if attacked 
he would see to his own de- 
fence. Straloch returned to 
the Barons’ quarters, ‘“ where 
after a coarse supper, and lying 
on the ground all night, he 
found them a great deal more 
tractable than they were the 
afternoon before in Aberdeen.” 
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When he put the query: 
“Who amongst them ll 
durst be answerable to the 
Marquis of Huntly for to 
lead his men against the Ear! of 
Marischal without a warrant 
from Huntly?” they could 
give no reply, and marched 
north “as confusedly as they 
had come unadvisedly.” But 
again the result was unfortun- 
ate, for the Earl Marischal 
‘constantly refusit any sic com- 
mouning with Mr Robert Gor- 
don and James Burnet as they 
had promesit in his name.” 
The passions of civil strife 
were now aroused, and the 
dispute had passed into a stage 
where moderation and media- 
tion were of no avail. Spald- 
ing notes that the Lairds of 
Haddo and Straloch would 
not keep the meetings of the 
Cavaliers. In 1643 Straloch is 
found on a taxation committee, 
and with the Laird of Drum, 
also of Royalist sympathies, 
on a committee for levying 
soldiers, with the Earl Mari- 
schal, Forbes of Pitsligo, and 
other pronounced Covenan- 
ters. He was at the same 
time acting as intermediary 
between the Marquis of Huntly 
and his eldest son Lord Gor- 
don, who was then associated 
with the Covenanters, and his 
correspondence illustrates the 
reliance placed in him by the 
Marquis, his brother Adam of 
Auchindoun, and his sons 
Lord Gordon, Lewis, afterwards 
Marquis, and Charles, after- 
wards Earl of Aboyne. In one 


letter the Marquis, writing to 
Straloch’s son, says: “Now 
your father is become a States- 
man in the shire, his friends I 


hope may expect by it such 
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good as he may work towards 
the peace of the country.” 
The gallant Lord Gordon’s 
letters are particularly friendly. 
In one he warns him of the 
keenness of the Ministry of 
Aberdeen in suspecting remiss- 
ness towards the Covenant ; in 
another headed “ For the rycht 
worshipfull Christe Ga,” he tells 
him that if a trooper is not 
provided, “nothing for Cristen 
but plundering and quarter- 
ing”; and in another, written 
after he had joined Montrose, 
and shortly before he met a 
glorious death at Alford, he, 
in default of a printed copy 
of the Roundheads’ proclama- 
tion, sends ‘“‘the copy written 
with my unleagable hand.” 
After the execution of the 
Marquis, Straloch’s advice seems 
to have been much relied on 
by his surviving sons, in the 
embarrassed state of the 
family affairs. 

Throughout these troubled 
years Straloch, amidst the clash 
of arms, had been busy with his 
scientific and literary pursuits. 
In 1641 King Charles wrote to 
him from Holyrood :— 

“Trustie & weill beloved, 
We greit you weill Having 
laitly seen certaine cairttis of 
divers schyres of this our 
ancient kingdome sent heir 
from Amsterdam to be correctit 
& helpeitt in the defects 
thairof, and being informed of 
your sufficiencie in that airtt, 
& your Love both to Learning 
and to the creditt of your 
Natioune we have thairfoir 
thoucht fitt heirby earnestly to 
intreitt yow to tacke so mutche 
paines as to reveis the saidis 
cairttis, and to helpe thame in 
sutche thingis as yow find 


deficient thairintill, That thay 
may be sent back by the 
directour of our Chancellarie to 
Holland, Quhilk as the samen 
will be honorabill for yourself 
so schall it do us good and 
acceptable service. And if 
occasioun present we shall not 
be unmyndfull thairof.” 

In 1646 he represented to 
Parliament that on account of 
his work on the maps he had 
been “excussed from the ordin- 
arie burdens of the rest of the 
subjects in Scotland,” but this 
had been disregarded by the 
present commanders, and he 
was daily taxed in a heavy 
manner. The Committee re- 
newed all former Acts in his 
favour, and ordained all officers 
to observe them “upon their 
highest perills,” and the Com- 
mittee of War at Aberdeen 
having seen the Acts recom- 
mended them to Col. Mont- 
gomerie, the Commander - in - 
Chief. He also produced to 
the Aberdeen Committee a 
letter from the Earl of Craw- 
ford and Lindsay, which stated 
that he was still vexed by some 
unruly people, and urged that 
“he may be sheltered by your 
auctoritie from all publict 
burdens or injurie quhatsom- 
ever... that thairby he may be 
encouraged to go on till the 
perfyting of that worke so 
happilie begunne, quhilk as it 
will be acceptable & tend to 
the honour of this natioun so 
sall it oblidge us to remaine 
your assured good friend.” 

The surveys made _ by 
Timothy Pont, encouraged by 
Sir John Scot of Scotstarvet, 
Director of the Chancery, for 
an Atlas of Scotland, had been 
sent to Blaeu, the cartographer 
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of Amsterdam, who found them 
in disorder. At the King’s 
desire Straloch undertook their 
revisal, and with the aid of his 
son James completed the work, 
which was first issued under 
the title of the ‘Theatrum 
Scotie’ in 1648, with a dedi- 


‘gation to Scotstarvet, who had 


procured an order of the 

General Assembly directing the 

parish ministers to supply in- 

formation, and in his letters 
mentions that a Dunkirk vessel 
had taken the map of Fife from 

a Leith ship, and that the Earl 

of Southesk intended to get 

James Gordon to draw the shire 

of Angus. The ‘Theatrum’ 

consisted of forty-six maps, of 
which seven were executed by 

Straloch himself from personal 

survey, he being the first Scots- 

man who practised actual 
mensuration. They were— 

1. A Chart of Great Britain 
and Ireland from Ptol- 
emy and the ancient 
Roman authors. 

2. Scotland, as described in 
the Roman Itineraries. 

3. Modern Scotland. 

4, Fife, from actual Survey 

and Mensuration. 

. Aberdeen and Banff, with 
part of Kincardine. 

. The Inland provinces be- 
tween the Tay and the 
Moray Firth. 

. The northern and most in- 
accessible parts of Scot- 
land, including part of 
Skye, from actual survey. 

To all were appended Treatises 

in which Straloch described 

everything remarkable, towns, 
castles, religious houses, an- 
tiquities, rivers, lakes, &o., in 
each district, and introduced 
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notices of the most famous 
families. The second edition 
was issued in 1655, when 
“Straloch was much abused 
by the publisher, who dedicated 
the work to Oliver Cromwell 
instead of Charles II., omitted 
some of his best descriptions 
(particularly those of Aber- 
deenshire and Banff), and 
prefaced the whole’ with 
Buchanan’s ‘De Jure Regni.’” 
A third edition was published 
in 1664. 

The Description of the Shires 
of Aberdeen and Banff is a 
remarkably good piece of work. 
It occupies just thirty pages of 
the Spalding Club publica- 
tions, is written in nervous and 
concise Latin, and deals com- 
prehensively with the climate, 
physical characteristics, treés, 
animals, fish, and birds, the an- 
tiquities, the dignities, and the 
divisions of the country. It 
notes under the old divisions the 
principal residences, the lead- 
ing families, and most import- 
ant historical events. Straloch 
appears to have been the first 
to detect the error by which 
Ptolemy turned the north of 
Scotland to the east, and this 
being allowed for, to testify to 
the accuracy of the information 
obtained from the Roman sol- 
diers and sailors. In his ‘ De 
Insula Thule Dissertatio’ he 
argues that the classic Thule 
was neither Orkney, Shetland, 
nor Iceland, but the island of 
Lewis. 

He was also the author of 
many minor treatises on the 
History and Antiquities of 
Scotland, of a Preface intended 
to be prefixed to Archbishop 
Spottiswood’s History, of a 
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phic description of the 
Scottish Highlanders, of a 
critical Letter in Latin to 
David Buchanan, containing 
strictures on the histories of 
Boece, Buchanan, and Knox, 
and on Buchanan’s ‘De Jure 
Regni,’ and ef a family his- 
tory previously at Craig, and 
now at Gordon Castle, entitled 
‘Origo et Progressus Familise 
Illustrissimz: Gordoniorum in 
Scotia,’ which comes down to 
1595. It is described as “ very 
correct as to the geography of 
places,” but, owing to his old 
age and the situation of his 
dwelling preventing consulta- 
tion of the public Records, 
defective in many things. 
“What we have of it,” says 
William Gordon, another family 
annalist, “is very well done 
and deserves the greatest credit, 
for he was a gentleman of the 
strictest veracity.” It contains 
anecdotes and passages which 
could only have been available 
to one on close terms with the 
House of Huntly. 

Straloch expressed the hope 
that some one of fine parts 
would reduce the scattered 
papers of the time into a 
truthful account of the reign 
of Charles I., and remove the 
misrepresentations by which 
Europe had been so long im- 
posed on. He had collected 
much material, and in vain 
endeavoured to induce Lord 
Crimond (father of Bishop 
Burnet) to undertake the work. 
The character of a great man 
is often to be traced as signifi- 
cantly in the letters addressed 
to him as in his own, and 
those written to Straloch by 
Crimond, Scotstarvet, and Pro- 
fessor Johnston of St Andrews 
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are eloquent of the regard felt 
for him by the most judicious 
and cultured minds of his day, 
and of their common interest in 
and knowledge of the classics 
and the past of their country. 
He was himself a distinguished 
classical scholar and an accom- 
plished master of Latin in prose 
and verse. One of his descend- 
ants wrote in 1780: “There 
are many epigrams, epitaphs, 
and emblems written by Stra- 
loch and his sons still remaining 
among the family MSS. Some 
of these have been published, 
. . though none were in- 
tended for the public view; 
for it appears Mr Gordon 
amused himself with these 
trifles merely for the sake of 
his children, who were taught 
by these poetical exercises the 
force and elegance of the 
Latin language. Aceordingly 
all of his children who lived 
to maturity became excellent 
classical scholars.’ The follow- 
ing lines, from one of his em- 
blems, illustrate the flow of his 
Latin verse :— 
‘* Parce Cupidineis mea corda lacessere 


telis, 
Altius aspiro, purior urit amor : 


Me desiderium Coclestis provocat aule, 

Parce igitur telis, seve Cupido, tuis. 

Nequit ‘insidias fraudesque “dolosque 
Cupido, 


Me placet etherio subdere colla 
jugo: 

Evasi casses fraudesque Cupidinis : 
ignes 

Ignibus extinxi: sic parta mihi 
quies,” 


In his will, dated September 
1657, Straloch “ recommended 
his soul to the Almighty my 
Creator and redeemer, hoping 
by his suffering for me to have 
and appointed his 


salvation,” 
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body to be buried in the church 
of New Machar. He left to his 
son John a watch and medal of 
gold which he “had of umquhile 
George Lord Gordon,” and to 
James, Minister at Rothiemay, 
‘all maps, papers, and de- 
scriptions, the most part written 
and drawn with my hand, which 
conduce to the description of 
Scotland, and he to be account- 
able therefor to the public” 
after correction. His books and 
all such papers as concern 
learning and literature were 
to be divided among his sons 
Hugh, Lewis, and Arthur, “and 
that Alexander, altho’ he be no 
scholar, may be contented also 
with such as are most expedient 
for him.” Two hundred merks 
were left to the poor and in- 
digent of New Machar. He 
lived long enough to witness 
the Restoration, and died in his 
eighty-first year on Sunday, 
18th August 1661, survived 
for one year by his widow. 
All the lands which belonged 
to him had passed from his de- 
scendants in little more than 
a century. His great grand- 
son, Alexander Gordon of Pit- 
lurg, who represented Aber- 
deenshire in the Union Parlia- 
ment, had succeeded to an un- 
encumbered estate, but “high 
living at Paris” and an unfor- 
tunate connection with Law of 
Lauriston and the Mississippi 
Scheme proved fatal to his 
fortunes. In 1723 he sold 
Kinmundy to James Ferguson 
of Balmakelly, and _ shortly 
afterwards parted with the an- 
cestral Pitlurg, while Straloch 
was sold during a minority in 
1766. “The Great Straloch” 
is, however, represented by the 
descendants of his son’s younger 


son John, to whom inheritance 
from Skene and Cumming 
heiress2s brought the estates 
of Parkhill, Dyce, and Birness, 
and by whom the old name of 
Pitlurg was transferred to the 
lands of Leask in Buchan. 

The portraits of Straloch by 
Jameson—one preserved in the 
public hall of Marischal Col- 
lege—show the intellectual 
forehead and dignified mien of 
a cultured Scottish gentleman, 
wearing the cavalier mous- 
taches and small pointed beard 
which are found in those of his 
unfortunate chief, the second 
Marquis of MHuntly. His 
career affords perhaps the 
finest example of an accom- 
plished type not uncommon 
among the gentry of the bleak 
and barren north. The flower 
of his manhood was spent in 
close touch with the intel- 
lectual society that is asso- 
ciated with the names of “the 
Aberdeen Doctors,” and the 
dual universities of the capital 
of the country ‘“benorth the 
Mounth.” The later portion 
of his life, though passed in 
retirement from public affairs 
and in exceptional freedom 
from the exactions of “The 
Troubles,” was saddened by 
the judicial murders of his 
monarch and his chief, and by 
the temporary destruction of 
all that he held most dear. 
But it closed in the bright 
light of a happy sunset, and 
it has left to posterity an in- 
spiring example of assiduous 
service, rendered by one whose 
position might have been 
deemed to relieve him from 
such painstaking labour, to 
his countrymen’s knowledge 
of their native land. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE FOLLY OF INTERNATIONAL SPORT—THE “ DECAY” OF CRICKET 
—THE GAME AND THE SPECTATOR—THE ART OF LETTER-WRITING 


—OOWPER’S LETTERS. 


- IF you look at the word 
“sport” in the dictionary, you 
will find it explained somewhat 
after this fashion: ‘“ Amuse- 
ment, enjoyment, diversion, 
fun.” Whether it be pursued 
under a roof or in the open 
air, its essence is and should 
be pleasure and delight. The 
fierce egoism of victory should 
be no more than an incident. 
Sport for sport’s sake is the 
one and only excuse which the 
amateur can bring forward for 
the self-denial of laborious 
days. The mere taint of pro- 
fessionalism is, and will always 
be, abhorrent to English ath- 
letes. The best test of a 
sportsman is that he should 
not grudge another the tri- 
umph of victory. Such, indeed, 
has always been the spirit of 
our countrymen, and if America 
and Sweden are proving their 
superiority in what are foolishly 
called the “Olympic Games,” we 
should take our defeats like 
men and refrain rigidly from 
excuse and explanation. 

It is not in this light that 
the Americans regard athletics. 
The team which represented 
the United States at Stock- 
holm was “run on business 
lines.” It was, to use its own 
lingo, “out to win.” Mere 
sport is a superstition, which 
it did not harbour in its mind 
for a moment, The steamer 
which brought it to Sweden 





was chartered at enormous ex- 
pense. A Government grant 
made the journey of its heroes 
easy and comfortable. Private 
munificence came to the aid of 
a generous Government, and 
nothing was spared which 
money and forethought might 
compass to ensure success. In 
the train of the heroes came 
a vast army of “rooters,” a 
peculiar adjunct to athleticism 
happily unknown among Eng- 
lishmen. We ourselves saw 
them four years ago at the 
Stadium of the White City, 
and do not cherish a pleasant 
memory of their antics. It is 
the business of the “rooters” 
to encourage their own cham- 
pions, and to prove their dis- 
gust at every success that is 
not won under the stars and 
stripes. To this end they are 
armed with tin trumpets and 
unseemly things called “college 
yells.” From sunset to sun- 
down they shout “rah,” “rah,” 
and when off duty they may 
be recognised by the flags 
which they wave and the 
foolish badges which they wear 
in their button-holes. That 
they deprive sport of its 
amenity matters not to them. 
They see in sport nothing but 
a “serious proposition.” The 
business of their heroes is not to 
amuse themselves, but to win; 
not to delight in their strength 
and prowess, but to show that 
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these United States can whip 
the universe, And, as they 
count up their gains, they re- 
gard lightly the outrage com- 
mitted upon the traditions of 
the running-path. “Track 
tactics” are the best proof 
of cleverness, and probably 
nothing pleased them better 
in the contest of four years 
ago than the race wherein they 
punched an arrogant competi- 
tor in the ribs. 

In other words, those who 
would win at the Olympic 
Games, we are told, must learn 
all the lessons of professionalism. 
They must not pursue their 
sport with the cheerful joyous- 
ness of amateurs, They must 
not let running and jumping 
be the relaxations of a busy 
life. They must be runners 
and jumpers and nothing else. 
They must listen to no music 
save the gramophone of their 
trainer. They must obey a 
new code of morals and 
manners, the first article in 
which is that it is a crime 
to be excelled by any man 
of any nation other than your 
own. The new code will not 
make for international comity. 
It will do nothing to encourage 
sport. But it will give plenty 
of work to the “rooters,” and 
it will elevate sharp practice to 
the highest place among the 
virtues. 

For our part, we cannot de- 
plore the failure of our English 
athletes, concerning which so 
much has been said by exult- 
ant Americans. Our organisa- 
tion may be bad; if it be so, 
it does not matter. Our sys- 


tem of training may be devised 
by amateurs; perhaps it is 
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none the worse for that. At 
any rate, we travel across the 
seas to do our best and to 
watch the best of others. 
Even if we do not win, we 
shall have attained our end. 
But, object our critics, this is 
not enough. The failure of 
England in athletic sports, it 
is said, is a clear proof of 
degeneracy. We have taught 
the trick of running and jump- 
ing to others, and have in- 
stantly fallen behind ourselves. 
What does it matter, so long 
as we have avoided the pit of 
professionalism? It matters 
everything, says the noisy 
press of New York. Hence- 
forth England is a back number 
in the world’s history. If our 
champions cannot run faster 
and jump farther than the 
champions of other countries, 
she is “down and out” for 
ever. Poor England! Still 
poorer Germany, who has not 
given a much better account of 
herself than Italy and Greece ! 

The fact that the Americans 
lead in the Olympic Games 
proves neither the decadence 
of English courage nor the 
supremacy of American wis- 
dom. It is a triumph of pro- 
fessionalism, and of profession- 
alism alone. It proves that 
at a given moment America 
has trained more efficient 
athletes than any other part 
of the globe — proves that, 
and no more. He who wins 
an Olympic prize returns to 
America what is far greater 
than a hero—‘a made man.” 
He gets a post as trainer, and 
turns out other victors suc- 
cessful as himself. And it is 
precisely this spirit of profes- 
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sionalism, this lust to win, which 
we hope will never be introduced 
into Great Britain. Wherever 
professionalism has flourished 
there has been an end of sport. 
We all remember the curse 
which the idle athletes brought 
upon Athens. Euripides de- 
scribes them, “lustrous in gold, 
like living statues decking the 
streets”; and when old age 
came upon them “they fell 
and perished like a thread- 
bare coat.” They were the 
worst citizens, for they knew 
neither how to fight nor how 
to give counsel; and they 
would not work, because they 
thought that he who had won 
@ prize should live for ever at 
the public expense. So the 
Olympic Games, once blessed 
by God, fell into professional- 
ism and disrepute. And if a 
better wisdom do not prevail, 
—if we do not all praise a 
great feat nobly done,—then 
the meetings called Olympic 
to-day will bring nothing but 
bad blood and misunderstand- 
ing to the world. 

A better wisdom is not likely 
to prevail. Whatever happens, 
the English athlete is be- 
laboured. Some years ago, 
in a moment of stress, we 
were reproached, and justly re- 
proached, with an undue wor- 
ship of “flannelled fools” and 
““muddied oafs.” To-day the 
reproof hurled at the head of 
the nation is reversed. Our 
fools wear their flannels with 
too little zeal; our oafs are 
not sufficiently muddied. It 
is not difficult to see who 
is in the right of it. If 
Englishmen are wise, they 
will turn a deaf ear to their 
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American critics. We hope 
sincerely that the day will 
never come when we shall 
estimate athletic prowess in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, 
when we shall rely upon 
Government grants for the 
training of our champions. 
That is not our way. We 
play our games with skill 
and energy, even though the 
gate may be small. The 
Americans purchase their base- 
ball heroes with thousands of 
dollars. They estimate their 
prowess and activity in the 
familiar currency. They build 
amphitheatres, in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of “fans” 
may sit in comfort. And 
doubtless for them running and 
jumping are but variations of 
base-ball. They see money in 
them, and think it no shame 
to carry their “rooters ” along 
too. 

Above all, the unseemly jeal- 
ousies and tiresome wranglings 
which have always disgraced 
the Olympic Games are a clear 
condemnation of international 
sport. We do not care if the 
American journalists, in a 
pause between two rounds of 
the dog-fight, draw ridiculous 
conclusions from the failure of 
the English athletes. We care 
a good deal for the ill-feeling 
which may be engendered in 
the false name of sport between 
once friendly peoples. Com- 
mines said that princes should 
meet only to share their plea- 
sures. What is true of princes 
is obviously untrue of nations. 
The democracies of to-day have 
not the nonchalance of kings. 
They may meet together in 
peace and war. They must 
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keep their sports rigidly apart, 
if they are to be good friends 
and decent enemies. None 
who witnessed the “games” 
at the White City four years 
ago will ever forget the pitiful 
display of ill-feeling and bad 
manners. In such contests as 
these the victors can hardly 
take pleasure, the vanquished 
can surely feel no pain. In 
four years’ time the nations of 
the earth will meet in Berlin. 
We shall regret it exceedingly. 
The wisest counsel that could 
be given is that the Olympic 
Games should never be held 
again. If this counsel be not 
accepted, then let us send our 
athletes, where they are bidden, 
to do the best they may in the 
fair spirit of amateurs. And if 
they fail, let us not raise our 
voice aloud in protest or regret. 

The truth is that sport is at 
its best when it is least con- 
scious of itself. Cups, records, 
championships are mere dis- 
turbances of its proper office. 
The royal and ancient game of 
golf, for instance, still has its 
home in Scotland. It is Scot- 
land which imposes its laws 
and upholds its honour. It is 
not Scotland which carries off 
the most of the prizes. Shall 
we say, therefore, that Scotland 
is decadent, degenerate, worn- 
out? No: rather let us con- 
gratulate the Scots on the good 
sense which forbids them to 
turn their national game into 
a stern business, or to specialise, 
with the fury of professionals, 
in what should be a pleasant 
recreation. Wherever we look, 
we shall find the true purpose 
of sport obscured. Cricket, 
we are told, is losing its hold 
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as a spectacle. While base- 
ball, as we have said, attracts 
a mob of 100,000 citizens of 
New York, the best advertised 
encounter of the cricket-field 
draws no more than 5000. 
Princely fortunes are made in 
America by the bold purchase 
of expert players. There is 
scarcely a county in England 
which does not find itself 
pinched in its resources, though 
not one of them has the smallest 
ambition to drag a profit out 
of the sport. The deficiency 
matters little, so long as the 
wickets are pitched on Satur- 
day afternoons throughout the 
length and breadth of England, 
for after all two-and-twenty 
genuine players are worth a 
thousand lazy onlookers. 

And when we examine the 
argument of those who demand 
excitement and sensation of a 
cricket match, in the light of 
history, we shall speedily recog- 
nise its absurdity. Cricket was 
not made for the spectators. It 
was the spectators who came 
to the cricket match. If they 
do not like it they may stay 
at home, and the game will be 
none the worse for their absence. 
It is easy for them to under- 
stand the rough-and-tumble of 
a football match, and with 
luck they may see a man break 
his leg, when one member of 
the league opposes another. 
But cricket demands for its 
appreciation a subtle know- 
ledge, which large crowds do 
not possess. The cunning of 
the bowler is pitted against the 
mastery of the batsman in a 
contest, which always varies 
with the skill and style of the 
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time, and yet is ever the same. 
We may still get the same 
pleasure, if we have the mind 
and the eye for it, from see- 
ing Barnes and Foster attack 
the Australians, as Nyren felt 
when he watched David Harris, 
that classic among underhand 
bowlers, who, with his high 
action, “seemed to push the 
ball from him,” baffling the 
skill of “Silver Billy.” But 
this is not the pleasure that 
the mob demands. There is no 
scandal in it. A record cannot 
be broken every day. There 
are happily few disputes in the 
cricket field, and the jaded 
spectator goes home in dis- 
content, and confides to the 
newspaper that there is some- 
thing the matter with cricket. 

To increase the speed of 
cricket, to add to its “‘sensa- 
tions,” would speedily bring 
ruin upon it. It is leisurely 
It is a game 
for clear skies and hot summer 
days. It is, moreover, an art 
in which the means should be 
reverenced as highly as the 
end. In the golden age of the 
game it seemed as important 
to make an elegant gesture 
as to score a run. Nyren, the 
first and greatest historian of 
the game, tells us little enough 
of big scores. He never for- 
gets the beauty of pose, the 
grace of movement, which in 
his eyes ennobled the heroes of 
Hambledon. He thinks it 
would have “delighted an 
artist to see Beldham make 
himself up to hit a ball.” 
He is sure, in his homely 
way, that “ Phidias would 
have taken MHarris for a 
model.” In days of leisure 


these were the proofs of ex- 
cellence—pose and movement. 
The amateurs of the game did 
not test their day’s sport by 
the pace of the run-getting. 
Tom Walker once received 170 
balls from David Harris with- 
out making a single run, and 
nobody thought him a bit the 
worse for it. When Aylward, 
in 1775, playing for Hamble- 
don against All England, made 
the marvellous score of 167, 
he devoted two easy days to 
the task. The modern critics 
would have laughed his triumph 
to scorn. 

The truth is, the one and 
only curse of cricket is the 
“spectator.” He was invented 
with gate-money, test matches, 
international sport, and the 
other enemies of leisure and 
good-fellowship. When cricket 
is played for profit, and profit 
alone, it ceases to be a game, 
and becomes the foolish play- 
thing of the majority. And if 
a swift return be not made to 
the ancient habit, then the 
mob will dictate to the. players 
how they shall play, as the 
mob dictates to the dema- 
gogues how they shall speak. 
There was a time when cricket, 
like literature and the other 
arts, lived upon the generosity 
of patrons far too wise to 
prefer scandal to skill. In 
these days the game was free 
from the taint of professional- 
ism. There was no gate-money 
when the enthusiasts met upon 
Broad Halfpenny to show what 
a single village might achieve 
against the united strength 
of England. If the “gentry” 
supported the game with their 
munificence, it was the vil- 
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lagers who defended the hon- 
our of Hambledon; and so 
keen were they for practice 
that they met on the downs 
every Tuesday, and drove 
(many of them) twenty miles 
for the chance of a game. 
Their spirit was matched by 
the interest of wise amateurs. 
At a close finish between 
England and The Club there 
was always a quiet enthusiasm. 
“There was Sir Horace Mann,” 
writes Nyren of one such 
scene, “walking about, outside 
the ground, cutting down the 
daisies with his stick—a habit 
with him when he was agi- 
tated ; the old farmers leaning 
forward upon their tall old 
staves and the whole multitude 
perfectly still.” The “multi- 
tude,” we may be sure, was not 
large, nor did it come with 
shillings in its hands. Yet we 
would far rather that the scene 
described by Nyren could be 
matched upon the cricket 
fields of to-day than that we 
should be pestered by the bad 
feeling and false deductions of 
the Olympic Games. If fashion 
and sensationalism drive the 
mob to sports of greater speed 
and danger, if a friendly contest 
bet ween two neighbouring clubs 
afford no interest to those who 
love to encourage international 
rivalry on tin- trumpets, let 
the mob follow its inclination. 
For whatever else it may be, 
cricket is not a circus, and it 
would be far better that it 
should be driven back to the 
village-greens, where it found 
its origin, than yield a jot to 


the petulant demands of idle 
spectators. 


In many other sports besides 
these, which are athletic, the 
half is greater than the whole. 
Excess dogs the footsteps of 
ambition, and while he who 
would show himself better than 
the rest often fails miserably, 
the man of whom little is ex- 
pected achieves in the end 
an easy triumph. The art 


or sport of letter-writing, for - 


instance, may never be pur- 
sued in a competitive spirit. 
The victory is most often to 
those who seek it least. There 
was Pope, who never addressed 
a line to the most intimate of 
his friends that was not pol- 
ished and rotund. His letters 
are as clear as crystal and as 
hard. As they must have in- 
spired amazement rather than 
pleasure in the breasts of their 
recipients, so they fill us with 
wonder that so little lies be- 
neath their smooth surface. 
We must liken them not to a 
free-flowing stream, but to a 
frozen, shallow pool, whose lack 
of depth not even the thickest 
crust of ice will conceal. 
Then turn to the letters of 
Cowper, recently edited by one 
who is both a scholar and a 
man of letters,! and note the 
difference. To William Cow- 
per display was impossible, 
The ambitions which he har- 
boured and acknowledged 
were the ambitions of a quiet 
soul. He had no wish to sur- 
pass others in wit and clever- 
ness, or to dazzle his friends 





1 * Letters of William Cowper, Chosen and Edited, with a Memoir and a few 
Notes,’ by J. G. Frazer. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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with brilliant imagery and wild 
paradox. He was content to 
be sincere, and to set down 
upon paper the thoughts 
which flitted through his 
mind, the simple sights which 
confronted his eyes. He 
had no traveller’s tales to tell, 
no marvels of experience to 
unfold. Yet he was not un- 
conscious that the soul also 
has its adventures, and follow- 
ing the example of Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas Browne, he 
could still speak with a certain 
pride of his ‘extraordinary 
life.” It was extraordinary in 
a sense which perhaps he did 
not comprehend. If the seeds 
of madness were planted in his 
mind, some at least of his 
friends were as little sane as 
himself. He was fated to be 
surrounded by those whose 
hold upon the realities of life 
was none of the firmest. The 
poor Mrs Unwin was not the 
lady best suited to be the life- 
long companion of a melan- 
choly poet, not always master 
of himself and of his intentions. 
Yet he watched over her, and 
sacrificed other affections to 
her caprice, with a firm and 
touching loyalty. It was un- 
fortunate for him that Olney 
and Weston Underwood should 
have been infested at the same 
time by pietists of every com- 
plexion and every sect. The 
grim John Newton, a kind of 
Admiral Guinea, who had been 
deeply engaged in the slave- 
trade before he became a 
minister of the Gospel, was not 
the best friend that a sensitive 
poet could have found. He 
confessed that his name was 
“up about the country for 


preaching people mad.” Half 
a dozen of his flock he admitted 
to be disordered in their minds, 
and with the complete uncon- 
sciousness which allowed the 
tired slaver to turn clergyman, 
“he wondered whether the 
cause was the sedentary lives 
the women led over their lace- 
pillows, or the crowded little 
rooms in which they lived.” 
He need not have wondered. 
A little candour might have 
persuaded him that his own 
ministrations were the deadly 
foes of sanity. Cowper, never 
far from the verge of madness, 
needed a delicate and sympa- 
thetic treatment, and this New- 
ton could not possibly give 
him. He left the poet with 
his mind unhinged by melan- 
choly, and he had no better 
comfort to offer tham an in- 
vitation to consider the case 
of the Rev. Simon Browne. 
Now, the Rev. Simon was a 
respectable dissenting minister 
who had plumbed the very 
depths of dejection. The cause 
of his affliction was not clear. 
Some said it came from domes- 
ticbereavement; others thought 
its cause was the remorse which 
the Rev. Simon felt for having 
knocked a highwayman on the 
head. Whatever cause, the 
result was certain and de- 
plorable. The poor gentleman 
persuaded himself that “he 
had fallen under the sensible 
displeasure of God, who had 
caused his rational soul gradu- 
ally to perish, and left him 
only an animal life in common 
with brutes; so that, though 
he retained the faculty of 
speaking in a manner which 
appeared rational to others, he 
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had no more notion of what he 
said than a parrot, being utterly 
divested of consciousness.” In 
these sorry straits he made up 
his mind to apply to Queen 
Caroline for the restitution of 
his soul, and, being dissuaded 
from this extravagance, he fell 
to making a dictionary—a work 
for which, said he in a lucid 
interval, “the possession of a 
rational soul is wholly unneces- 
sary.” The mere fact that 
such a man should be held up 
as an example to Cowper 
proves at once the callousness 
of Newton’s temper and the 
depth of the pit of melancholy 
into which Cowper had fallen. 
And then, as though Newton 
and the Rev. Simon were not 
sufficiently disconcerted, the 
ineffable Teedon came upon 
the scene. 

The influence which Samuel 
Teedon exercised over the sen- 
sitive intelligence of Cowper 
is more profoundly tragic be- 
cause Cowper had no illusions 
about him. He knew perfectly 
well that he was clumsy, 
boorish, ignorant, obsequious. 
He marks the man’s first ap- 
pearance upon the scene with 
a gentle irony which did not 
conceal his contempt. ‘Mr 
Teedon has been here,” he 
wrote, “but is gone again. He 
came to thank me for an old 
pair of breeches. In answer to 
our inquiries after his health 
he replied that he had a slow 
fever which made him take all 
possible care not to inflame his 
blood. I admitted his prudence, 
but in his particular instance 
could not very clearly discern 
the need of it. Pump water 


will not heat him much; and 
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to speak a little in his own 
style, more inebriating fluids 
are to him, I fancy, not very 
attainable.” Such was Samuel 
Teedon, the man whose coarse 
familiarity Cowper tolerated, 
whom he thanked for his 
“spiritual aids,” and whom he 
permitted to point out to him 
the beauties of his book, “as if 
fearful that I had overlooked 
some of them myself.” 
Biography cannot show a 
sadder overthrow of a noble 
mind. And the overthrow is 
all the sadder because Cowper, 
destined for a grave comedy, 
was forced all his life to play 
a part in grim melodrama. 
Had it been his good fortune 
to enjoy always the society of 
such women as Lady Hesketh 
and Lady Austen, he would 
never have fallen, one is sure, 
into the slough of misery which 
engulfed him. Until some in- 
trigue separated him from 
Lady Austen, he was happy in 
her converse. He addresses no 
line to Lady Hesketh that is 
not instinct with a cheerful 
gaiety. Unhappily he fell into 
the wrong corner of England. 
He became the prey of pietists, 
though none ever needed their 
ministrations less than he, and 
we cannot think of Olney 
to-day save as a place haunted 
by the ravening ghosts of 
ignorant preachers and con- 
verted slave-dealers. However, 
we have said so much about 
Cowper and his environment 
because his art of letter-writing 
was hardly affected at all by 
the sinister influences around 
him. It was natural for him 
to express himself upon paper, 
and like a sundial he marked 
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only sunny days. Nor was he 
dependent upon events for his 
inspiration. Like a spider, he 
span out of himself the web 
of his fancy. Again and again 
he begins a letter by confessing 
that he has nothing to say, and 
instantly he follows a quiet 
train of thought wherever it 
leads him. Which is merely 
another way of saying that he 
was by nature as well as by 
habit a writer of letters. The 
only purposes he knew were 
to express himself and to 
amuse his friend. It was not 
for him to vaunt his prowess 
or to extol his talent. He was 
wholly incapable of writing 
for any other than his chosen 
audience, and his letters never 
irk you by such tricks and 
antics as they employ who 
keep their eye upon a larger 
public and upon posthumous 
fame. 

The material of Cowper’s 
letters is the mere tittle-tattle 
of a country village. His motto 
was, Bene vixit qui bene latuit. 
He tells his friends how he 
mends the kitchen - windows, 
and he takes pride in his early 
salads. His chief occupation 
in January is to walk ten times 
in a day from his fireside to 
his cucumber-frame. In the 
summer a promenade with Mrs 
Unwin or a picnic in the open 
air are his wildest pleasures. 
The story of an escaped hare, 
touched by his magician’s wand, 
thrills the reader. A lion at 
the fair, seventy years of age, 
and tame as @ goose, arouses 
his curiosity, as well it might. 
Under his pen, a visit of the 
candidate, Mr Grenville, “a 
most loving, kissing, kind - 


hearted gentleman,” becomes a 
veritable scene from a comedy. 
His joys are simple, and, after 
friendship, are chiefly of the 
earth and sky. “O! I. could 
spend whole days and moon- 
light nights,” says he, “in 
feeding upon a lovely prospect ! 
My eyes drink the rivers as 
they flow.” On another day, 
in the heat of June, he writes 
with the classic touch which 
is habitual to him, “ My garden 
languishes, and what is worse 
the fields too languish, and the 
upland grass is burnt.” As for 
politics, he read the news, and 
saw that things went wrong in 
every quarter. He could not, 
if he would, be an unconcerned 
spectator. True patriot as he 
was, he saw no opportunity in 
the course of public events to 
arouse his patriotism. He could 
but expend his enthusiasm upon 
the past. ‘When poor Bob 
White brought in the news of 
Boscawen’s success off the coast 
of Portugal,” he writes, “how 
did I leap for joy! When 
Hawke demolished Conflans, I 
was still more transported. 
But nothing could express my 
rapture when Wolfe made the 
conquest of Quebec.” As in 
prose, so in verse the poet 
rejoiced 

‘That Chatham’s language was his 

mother tongue, 


And Wolfe’s great name compatriot 
with his own.” 


These grave thoughts were 
but interludes. He recognised 
the perfect simplicity of his 
life, and rejoiced. The symbol 
which he found for it will be 
intelligible to all. “Your 
mother and I walked yester- 
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day in the Wilderness,” he 
wrote to William Unwin. “As 
we entered the gate, a glimpse 
of something white, contained 
in a little hole in the gate-post, 
caught my eye. I looked again, 
and discovered a bird’s nest, 
with two tiny eggs in it. By- 
and-by they will be fledged, and 
tailed, and get wing-feathers, 
and fly. My case is somewhat 
similar to that of the parent 
bird. My nest is in a little 
nook. Here I brood and hatch, 
and in due time my progeny 
takes wing and whistles.” For 
it must not be forgotten that 
he was always a poet and man 
of letters, His judgments are 
sometimes unsound. It is a 
grotesque perversion to say 
that Gray is “the only poet 
since Shakespeare entitled to 
the character of sublime.” 
Though he perceived the genius 
of Burns, he made a monstrous 
comment upon it. “I have 
read Burns’s poems,” he says, 
“and have read them twice; 
and though they be written in 
a language that is new to me, 
and many of them on subjects 
much inferior to the author’s 
ability, I think them on the 
whole a very extraordinary 
production. ... It will be a 
pity if he should not here- 
after divest himself of bar- 
barism, and content himself 
with writing pure English, in 
which he appears perfectly 
qualified to excel. He who 
can command admiration dis- 
honours himself if he aims no 
higher than to raise a laugh.” 
To-day criticism has set in 
the opposite direction. No 
man of sense or man of letters 
would dare to prefer Burns’s 
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English verse to his incompar- 
able poems in the vernacular, 
or to pretend that his master- 
pieces aimed no higher than a 
laugh. Cowper, however, was 
a man of his time, while Burns, 
a free spirit, unfettered by the 
years, did and thought what 
seemed good in his own eyes. 

For the rest, Cowper dis- 
played an admirable apprecia- 
tion of Milton, and Homer, and 
Virgil. He lived on familiar 
terms with the greatest. The 
page in which he contrasts 
Pope and Dryden is a page of 
pureinsight. And by astrange 
paradox, the literary figure 
which stalks in the background 
of Cowper’s thought is Samuel 
Johnson. He was not often in 
sympathy with him. He de- 
plored bitterly, as he might, 
the gross injustice which John- 
son did to Milton. He finds 
many passages in the ‘Lives 
of the Poets’ of which he dis- 
approves. Yet fear and respect 
mingle in his mind when it 
turns to Johnson. The two 
men never met, perhaps 
happily. Johnson might not 
have understood the shy merits 
of Cowper. Cowper would 
certainly have shown himself 
at his worst in the presence 
of the literary autocrat. Yet 
it was for Johnson’s approval 
that Cowper sighed. “It is 
possible he may be pleased,” he 
said, when he hoped his book 
was in Johnson’s hands, “and 
if he should, I shall have 
engaged on my side one of 
the best trumpeters in the 
Kingdom.” Alas! Johnson re- 
fused to be engaged, though 
there is no reason to think that 
he would not have appreciated 
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the tranquil merit of the 
“Task.” But wherever Cow- 
per’s enthusiasm was aroused 
he wrote with ardour and 
sensibility. If he over-praised 
Vincent Browne, who will re- 
gret it? At any rate, he 
proved how warmly he ad- 
mired his Muse by the tribute 
of translation. “I love the 
memory of Vinny Browne,” 
he wrote; “I think him a 
better Latin poet than Tibullus, 
Propertius, Ausonius, or any of 
the writers in his way, except 
Ovid, and not at all inferior to 
him. I love him, too, with a 
love of partiality, because he 
was usher of the fifth form at 
Westminster when I passed 
through it. He was so good- 
natured, and so indolent, that 
I lost more than I got by him, 
for he made me as idle as 
himself.” An amiable eulogy, 
in truth, and made real by a 
reminiscence. “I remember,” 
adds Cowper, “seeing the Duke 
of Richmond set fire to his 
greasy locks, and box his ears 
to put it out again.” 

Such are some of the ob- 
servations wherewith Cowper 
beguiled the leisure of his 
friends. And his observations 
beguile our leisure too, because 
they are perfect in style and 
manner. Cowper’s ear was 
equally attuned to verse and 
prose, and it is impossible to 
read his letters without find- 
ing a pleasure in their various 
cadences. Herings the changes 
on his vowels like the uncon- 
scious master that he was. He 


separates harsh consonants from 
one another by discreet inter- 
vals. His style is perfectly 
adapted to its subjects and to 
his temperament. Discreetly 
gay or doucely melancholy, it 
admirably serves the purpose 
ef a writer who would rather 
hide than reveal the sorrows 
of his heart. He was a natural 
artist, who obtained his effects 
without thinking too deeply of 
them. The sincerity of his 
mind dictated what he should 
say; and he said it well, be- 
cause he could not do other- 
wise. In conclusion, it may 
be said of him what he said 
with truthfulness of Lady 
Hesketh. He had assured her 
that her letters were the best 
in the world, and thus he 
imagined her reply. ‘ You will 
say,” he wrote, “‘That is im- 
possible, for I always write 
what comes uppermost, and 
never trouble myself either 
about method or expression.’ 
And for that very reason, my 
dear, they are what they are, 
so good that they could not 
be better. As to expression, 
you have no need to study it; 
yours is sure to be such as it 
ought; and as to method, you 
know as well as I that it is 
never more out of place than 
in a letter.” But, to end on 
a paradox, there was method 
in Cowper’s very absence of 
method, there was art in his 
artlessness, or we should not 
be reading his letters with 
pleasure more than a century 
after they were written. 





























THE MAKING OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


BY CHARLES PAXTON MARKHAM, 


IT was in 1878 when Lesseps, 
flushed with triumph over the 
success of his Suez Canal 
scheme, formed a Company in 
France to construct another 
canal across the narrow neck 
of land dividing the North and 
South American Continents, 
known as the Isthmus of 
Panama. The French nation 
to a man were willing to find 
him all the capital he re- 
quired. After numerous diffi- 
culties work was commenced, 
but bribery and _ corruption 
and an under-estimation of 
the magnitude of the task 
caused the Company to fail, 
only to be reconstructed time 
and again with similar results. 
In addition to this, yellow 
fever and every possible disease 
known to tropical climates de- 
cimated the hordes of work- 
men who poured into the 
Isthmus from the West Indies 
and adjoining States. The 
average time that any one lived 
was only fifteen days, so pre- 
valent were yellow and black- 
water fever. Men had to 
be paid enormous wages to 
risk their lives in this un- 
healthy climate, but even so, 
the number of skilled men 
who were willing to labour 
under such conditions gradu- 
ally gave out, and thus the 
work of construction came 
to a standstill. The United 
States had kept an eye for 
years on the progress of the 
French Company, as the con- 


struction of this Canal meant 
the easiest way of access for 
their war-ships from one side 
of the continent to the other. 
On the conclusion of the 
Spanish American War very 
striking sanitary work had 
been undertaken by the United 
States Government in Cuba, 
and as a result of these 
efforts the island was rendered’ 
habitable for Europeans. En- 
couraged by this success, negoti- 
ations were set on foot by the 
American Government for the 
purchase of the Panama under- 
taking from the French Canal 
Company, and in 1899 these 
negotiations were carried to 
a successful conclusion. The 
Panama Government sold for 
10,000,000 dollars a strip of 
ground five miles on each side 
of the centre line of the canal, 
which enables them to boast 
they are the only Government 
in the world with a credit 
balance instead of a National 
Debt. 

For the first year or two 
practically no work was done 
at all. Commissions and in- 
quiries were instituted in order 
to investigate the unhealthy 
climatic conditions that existed 
and propound remedies. The 
doctors have made the Panama 
Canal, for without the medical” 
profession the great work 
which is now coming to an 
end would have been an im- 
possibility. Panama to-day is 
one of the most healthy places 
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in the world. The common 
house- fly and mosquito are 
practically unknown. These 
insects have been conclusively 
proved to be the medium by 
which most diseases are carried, 
and to any one who has only 
casually noticed the climatic 
conditions where these raven- 
ous pests thrive and decimate 
whole villages, the truth of 
that good old saying, “ Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness,” must 
have struck home. Panama 
to-day is the cleanest place in 
the world, and probably the 
healthiest. The doctor is the 
man who has made the country 
habitable. To him, and to 
him alone, the construction of 
this gigantic work must be 
credited. Engineering skill 
and ability are all very well, 
but when workmen fall down 
dead in a few hours, as they 
did under the administration 
of the French, no work could be 
brought to a successful com- 
pletion. Following on the 
doctors, a commission of ex- 
pert engineers was sent down 
to Panama, and two reports 
were presented to Congress, 
—a Majority Report which 
favoured a level canal, and a 
Minority Report which favoured 
locks. Ultimately the Minority 
Report was adopted, and wisely 
so, as it has been proved during 
the progress of construction, 
and work was commenced about 
1908 in earnest. 

As no contractors in the 
world were big enough to 
undertake the work, the 
U.S. Government decided to 
carry out the construction 
themselves, and the work 
was intrusted to the U.S. 


Army Engineers. The Canal 
has a total length of about 
forty miles. The water at 
Colon on the Caribbean Sea 
has a rise and fall of only 
two feet as compared with 
about eighteen at Panama on 
the Pacific side. There are 
six locks—three up and three 
down,—and as vessels will be 
travelling in both directions, 
the locks were duplicated, 
making a total of twelve in 
all, The French Company had 
decided to make locks 738 feet 
long and 82 feet wide; the 
U.S. Government have, how- 
ever, increased these sizes to 
locks having a length of 1000 
feet with 110 feet of width, 
and suitable for a depth of 
40-feet draught of vessel, thus 
allowing ample margin for the 
biggest vessels in the world to 
pass through. 

One of the greatest difficul- 
ties with which the old French 
Company had to contend was 
a river known as the Chagres, 
which in the rainy season came 
down with terrific force, wash- 
ing away all embankments and 
filling up all the excavations. 
This river, which rises in 
the south, discharges into the 
Atlantic side of the Canal. 
The control of the flood water 
by the Americans has been one 
of the remarkable features of 
this great undertaking. To 
guard against the recurrence 
of the trouble which had baffled 
the French engineers, it was 
decided to make a dam at the 
Colon end of the Canal at a 
place called Gatun, in which 
are also incorporated the spill- 
way and locks, six in number, 
with a total rise of 85 feet. 
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This dam is the largest in the 
world. It impounds the water 
over an area of 164 square 
miles, with a greatest depth 
of 90 feet. The width of the 
base is half a mile, its height 
is 115 feet above sea-level, its 
width at top is a quarter of a 
mile. It has been constructed 
by first tipping two rock em- 
bankments side by side, leav- 
ing a space of about 100 yards, 
and then pumping in mud 
and clay to form a water seal. 
The hydraulic dredges suck 
up the mud from the bottom 
of the old rivers with a con- 
siderable quantity of water. 
It is then forced through pipes 
about 18 inches in diameter 
over a mile in distance, and 
thus delivered into the centre 
of the dam, forming a puddle- 
trench impervious to water. 
The amount of earth and rock 
used in this dam is over 
21 million cubic yards. In 
the centre of the dam is the 
spillway or overflow. This is 
built of reinforced concrete, 
and is 300 feet wide, and 
connected directly with the 
bed of the old Chagres river, 
thus keeping any overflow 
water from finding its way 
into the lower reach of the 
Canal seawards, It is impos- 
sible actually to realise the 
quantity of water running 
to waste from a river which 
it is wide of the mark to 
estimate as twice the size 
of the Thames: 306 billion 
cubic feet per year is about 
the yearly average of water 
to be controlled. The annual 
rainfall of about 220 inches oc- 
curs chiefly during the period 
from March to October. It is 
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estimated that the water im- 
pounded in the artificial lake 
of 164 square miles will be 
enough for working the locks 
during the dry season, and 
also for the turbines which 
will supply all the electric 
current required for manipu- 
lating the lock gates, shuttles, 
&c. This latter plant is, 
however, to be augmented 
by a steam plant in case of 
shortage of water in the large 
lake, which it is estimated 
can be lowered some five to 
six feet without interfering 
with the passage of the largest 
steamer. 

All the locks are alike and 
are constructed of concrete. 
A solid hill of rock known as 
Ancorn provides the necessary 
material, and excellent sand is 
found in the estuary at Panama. 
This is sucked up by hydraulic 
dredges and loaded into barges, 
from which it is transferred 
by grab buckets into hoppers 
which in turn discharge into 
railway wagons. There are 
about 4,200,000 cubic yards of 
concrete in the locks, and a 
similar number of barrels of 
cement will also be required. 
Ancorn Hill is blasted with 
powder and the stone then 
loaded up into dump wagons 
by means of steam shovels. 
These wagons are emptied 
direct inte a stone - crusher, 
which is the largest in the 
world. It will seize and crack 
over 3000 cubic yards of rock 
per day, and will admit stones 
about four feet square. A 
terrible number of fatal acci- 
dents due to blasting have 
taken place right through the 
Canal area, chiefly owing to 
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carelessness on the part of the 
native labourers. The steam 
shovels and locos throw out 
sparks which are wafted in 
all directions, and one of these 
sparks falling into a powder 
tin or a hole partially charged 
has resulted in the loss of 
numerous lives. Again, an 
unexploded charge of dynamite 
may be dug out by the steam 
shovel, causing it to explode 
and destroy the whole of the 
men employed round the digger. 
The powder bill runs to about 
£8000 per month. There are 
about 560 drills worked me- 
chanically, chiefly driven by 
black labour derived from the 
West Indies. The men obtained 
from islands in British posses- 
sions are well educated and 
infinitely superior to the native 
black of the Southern States. 
They are used as clerks and 
typists, and are amenable to the 
strict discipline which is very 
rigidly enforced throughout the 
whole of the undertaking. The 
head man, Colonel Goethals, 
and his assistant, Colonel 
Hodges, are men who have 
had large and varied experi- 
ence, and the system of strict 
discipline they have instituted 
and maintain is most remark- 
able. One never hears an order 
questioned ; it is obeyed at once 
and with a smiling face. Any 
laxity in obedience is known to 
mean instant dismissal. 
Telephones are installed all 
over the Canal zone. Messages 
are written down in triplicate, 
as are all orders to officials. 
Nine hours a-day for every one 
(with the exception of the loco 
drivers) is the time worked on 
the Canal. The loco men work 


ten hours, half an hour extra 
being given for taking out and 
bringing back their locos from 
their respective sheds each way. 
There are nearly 700 locos of 
all sizes, but as a rule only some 
380 are at work. The water 
is splendid. Many of the 
engines run for five years with- 
out having their boilers cleaned. 
These engines, of standard 
American type, are very large, 
having 20" cylinders, 26" stroke, 
6-wheeled, coupled, with 54" 
drivers carrying 180 pounds of 
steam. They haul twenty 
wagons of the double bogie 
type and carry about 400 tons 
a trip. The flat dump wagons 
number 1800. They have only 
one side, the ends and other 
side being left off. The in- 
tervening space between the 
adjacent wagon is bridged over 
by a loose steel plate. They 
are all fitted with air brakes 
and centre buffers. The gauge 
of the railway is five feet,—an 
unusual gauge, which will make 
all the plant of little value at 
the termination of the work. 
The steam shovels are of various 
sizes,—many of them take as 
much as eight tons of rock at 
a lift. The drivers of engines 
of all classes are white men, 
with black firemen. Engine- 
drivers get about £2 a-day. 
In addition to this they have a 
free house or room and as much 
ice and coal as they want free. 

Stringent rules are enforced 
about housing and sanitation. 
The houses are all of wood 
and protected with gauze 
screens round them. The 
entrance is through a swing- 
door, and woe betide any one 
who props or leaves a door 
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open. Flies and vermin of all 
sorts have war to the death 
waged continually against them 
by the doctors and sanitary 
inspectors. All ditches and 
gutters as far as possible are 
made of concrete and kept 
swept and cleaned. The houses 
are raised about four feet above 
ground-level, and beneath the 
house-floor no refuse is allowed 
to accumulate. The roads are 
coated with a mixture of tar, 
carbolic, and paraffin: all 
house refuse is instantly swept 
up and the streets watered two 
or three times a-day with 
carbolic and water. The Canal 
administration can house about 
5000 whites, and in addition 
there are about 35,000 blacks. 
Every morning ice and pro- 
vision trains start out and 
supply all signal- boxes and 
offices with ice and pure water. 
The sanitary inspectors examine 
all houses as often as possible, 
and any old tins or cooking 
utensils which they deem unfit 
for use are eollected and dumped 
on the tips. The natives are 
personally dirty, but they are 
made to keep their houses clean 
and in order, or else they are 
expelled from the country. 
Other amenities of life are 
provided on the works. The 
Government runs stores where 
all kinds of commodities can be 
obtained at the lowest possible 
cost, but only employees are 
allowed to trade with these 
stores. The employees pur- 
chase a book of paper money 
with which they pay for all 
goods. No actual money is 
taken at any of the stores. In 
addition, at the large centres 
dining-rooms have been in- 


stalled where the single men 
get their meals if they are 
disposed to do so. There are 
also a number of Y.M.C.A. 
rooms open to any one, and 
this society is doing magnifi- 
cent work on the Canal by 
providing healthy recreation 
for the young folk. MHigh- 
grade schools have been in- 
stalled at various centres, and 
special trains run backwards 
and forwards with the children 
living away from the school 
area. The high wages earned 
allow parents to equip their 
children in plain and simple 
white dresses, though now and 
again you find other costumes 
bordering on vulgarity. Most 
of the white population are 
down there to make money for 
a few years, and then their 
ambition is to return to their 
old home, buy a piece of 
ground, and settle down for 
life. 

The army of the Panama. 
Republic is a sight to delight 
the heart of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Major-General. On 
parade it numbers about one 
hundred men. The uniform 
consists of white duck trousers, 
button boots, blue serge tunic 
heavily frogged, square top 
yachting cap of blue with a 
great tortoiseshell peak. An 
old Brown Bess rifle, without a 
bayonet, completes the equip- 
ment. The colours are on a 
jointed bamboo pole some fifteen 
feet high, gorgeous in silk 
and tied up with bows and 
streamers. The national band 
are dressed in white, and have 
little ear for time or music, 
They, however, play in the 
Plaza or market-place on Sun- 
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day, when the whole town turns 
out to hear the music and 
parade their smartest clothes. 
The native girl in a flowing 
flowered muslin dress, an enor- 
mous hat with feathers, and a 
big red silk bow at the back 
of her head, is a feature of the 
scene. White shoes and stock- 
ings, yellow kid gloves, and a 
parasol about the size of a 
soup-plate, completes her attire. 
Her beau is resplendent in 
patent - leather boots, white 
striped trousers, straw hat, and 
a bright blue coat with gilt 
buttons. A red necktie with 
a diamond pin about the size 
of a pigeon’s egg, yellow kid 
gloves (with a ring outside the 
glove), cane and cigar, give a 
finishing touch of magnificence 
to his appearance. The natives 
have to keep themselves strictly 
apart from the white population, 
nor are whites allowed to live 
in the black quarters. Special 
carriages are set apart for 
them on the regular trains and 
likewise on the paddy mails, 
and woe betide any native who 
attempts to enter a white 
man’s carriage. The white 
police are chiefly drawn from 
the Frontiersmen of Canada, 
and are of very high standing. 
The native police are chiefly 
recruited from the West Indian 
possessions of this country. 
Throughout the whole length 
of the Canal one sees the reck- 
less waste of machinery ordered 
by the French Company—ma- 
chinery which has never been 
set to work. If anything broke 
down it was never repaired, 
but a complete new machine 
ordered. One thus sees hun- 
dreds of old locos in sidings 
short of a rod or some im- 
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portant item; tip wagons 
made of steel thrown about 
and left to rust away. At 
one place — Christobal—there 
are about twenty huge dredg- 
ers, which have sunk in the 
mud owing to their hulls 
having rotted away; barges 
in sections, never used; thou- 
sands of tons of girders never 
put together; thousands of 
tons of serap dumped any- 
where and everywhere. This 
wanton and wicked waste is 
an everlasting disgrace to the 
French Company. The Amer- 
icans have put a certain amount 
of this old machinery to work 
again, and found many engines, 
&c., buried in the jungle, which 
grows very quickly; and it is 
not unusual to see a tree as 
thick as a man’s body grow- 
ing through an engine or an 
old wagon. 

The vegetation is perfectly 
extraordinary. The thermom- 
eter never, even at night, 
goes below 85° Fahr., and in 
the daytime the sun is in- 
tensely hot. Being so close to 
the Equator, your shadow is 
very small—practically just the 
ground you stand on. Cocoa- 
nut-trees thrive ; rubber, palms, 
and all kinds of most beauti- 
ful tropical plants grow in 
every watercourse. The grass 
is kept burnt down to the 
water's edge, and along the 
railway the bush is cut back 
for a hundred yards on each 
side. Wherever there is any 
stagnant water, a barrel of 
paraffin and tar is installed 
which has a tap in it, allow- 
ing so many drops an hour 
to fall. The mosquito lays its 
eggs in the water, and it has 
been proved that the eggs are 
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rendered unfertile by the 
slightest contamination with 
oil and paraffin. These bar- 
rels have a numerous staff, 
whose daily work it is to re- 
plenish them and keep the 
bush fired. Banana - trees 
thrive when once the ground 
has been cleared, and a very 
considerable trade is now be- 
ing done with this popular 
fruit. A bunch must weigh 
not less than fifty pounds. 
When the stem has once 
grown a bunch, it must be 
cut down to the ground, as 
otherwise they will not bear 
again to a profit. The cocoa- 
nut-trees should not have less 
than a hundred nuts a-year 
on them. Copra is being 
made; and the natives are 
also cultivating all kinds of 
fruit, for which they find a 
ready market amongst the 
white inhabitants — including 
sweet potatoes, yams, Indian 
corn, mangoes, and a whole 
host of tropical fruits which 
are unknown to us in Eng- 
land on account of their in- 
ability to travel. 


At the present time the 
Canal is well on the way to 
completion, with the exception 
of the work at Culebra—the 
most gigantic engineering task 
ever attempted, being a cut- 
ting through a hill nine miles 
long. The crux of the Panama 
Canal lies in the power of the 
American engineers success- 
fully to overcome the vast nat- 
ural obstacles with which they 
are confronted at this point. 
The difficulties of carrying a 
canal through a hilly district 
of this length are stupendous. 
It is impossible too highly to 


praise the skill and intrepid 
courage with which obstacle 
after obstacle has been sur- 
mounted. To appreciate the 
task of the American engineers 
the reader must first try and 
form some conception of the 
country through which the 
great water-way passes at this 
point. The country at the 
Atlantic end of the Canal has 
a curious resemblance to the 
Matoppos, the sugar-loaf peaks 
rising in many cases upwards 
of a thousand feet in height. 
Unlike the bare South African 
hills, however, they are covered 
right up to the top with palms 
and tropical vegetation, form- 
ing what is practically an im- 
penetrable jungle. Numerous 
deer and wild hog, however, 
manage to move about with 
comparative ease. There are 
a number of old gold workings 
about forty miles south of the 
Canal, and there are also one or 
two excellent seams of coal as 
yet unexploited. Culebra Cut 
pierces these mountains, which 
extend for about fourteen miles 
inland from the Atlantic sea- 
board. From_ this point 
onwards the Canal route is 
constructed in the river-bed of 
the Chagres river, which has 
been dredged and the water- 
level raised by the construction 
of the Gatun Dam. To give 
some comparative idea of the 


magnitude of this engineering ~ 


feat it may be stated that the 
dome of St Paul’s is 364 feet 
in height from the pavement 
to the top of the cross, The 
cutting at Culebra is more 
than half as much again, 
having a depth of 587 feet. 
This is the only real trouble 
to be feared as regards the 
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early and successful completion 
of the work. One side of the 
cutting is known as Gold Hill, 
and the other Contractors’ 
Hill. With the exception of 
the hill at Ancona, there is 
little or no solid rock to be met 
with. The measures are hard, 
and require a tremendous 
amount of blasting and drill- 
ing, but as soon as the rock 
is exposed to the atmosphere 
it crumbles away to dust, and 
in a few weeks’ time trees and 
shrubs spring up on land which 
had previously been buried 400 
or 500 feet deep. In the bot- 
tom of this huge chasm count- 
less numbers of men are at 
work. The scene is an amazing 
one: great steam shovels by 
the score, drills by the hundred, 
miles of railway trains whistling 
and snorting, dynamite ex- 
ploding. Perched up in crows’- 
nests are the overmen who 
direct the movements of all 
trains and supplies as they 
arrive. These crows’-nests are 
connected by telephones with 
the main administration build- 
ings, and again with lower 
signal-boxes which keep check 
of the number of wagons filled 
by each shovel and of the 
number of trips made daily 
by each engine to the dump 
nine miles away. At the 
present time they are excav- 
ating about 75,000 cubic yards 
a-day. The total amount of 
excavation in the whole of the 
Canal is something like 182 
million cubic yards. Of this 


huge amount only 30 million 
out of the 78 million excavated 
by the French Company is of 
service to the new route. 

It is estimated that about 52 
million yards still remain to be 
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moved, and the whole of the 
energies of the staff are now 
being devoted to this partic- 
ular point at Culebra. With 
a depth of cutting so vast, it 
will be readily understood that 
difficulties would be experienced 
with the slopes. The deeper 
the cutting the more accentu- 
ated does this become, because 
great slips are continually 
pouring down into the bottom, 
and the ground is developing 
deep cracks a mile away, show- 
ing that the whole of the hills 
are on the slide. How deep 
these may go or how far back 
is a matter of conjecture, 
but all are terribly afraid 
of the serious nature of the 
trouble that lies at this 
point. Steam shovels are now 
taking off the tops of the hills 
so as to relieve the pressure 
as far as possible in the 
bottom, but so far with 
little or no _ useful effect. 
There are several soft layers of 
clay which allow the rock to 
slide. There are also one or 
two huge faults which break 
up and. disintegrate the 
measures. Time will prove 
the truth or falsehood of the 
numerous theories abroad, but 
for many years it is extremely 
doubtful if this canal can be 
kept open without constant 
dredging and expense, and it 
is very probable that the cut- 
ting will be nearly five miles 
across at the top before the 
sides cease to run in, if ever 
they do, for the rock in the 
bottom cut of all turns to mud 
in a short time when in con- 
tact with water, and the wash 
of the propellers will suck this 
mud away. These slides take 
place without any warning, 
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and often a train of wagons, 
shovels, &c., are swept down 
the cutting; but, so far, few 
lives have been actually lost, 
though many narrow escapes 
have been experienced. To deal 
with accidents of all kinds, 
two break-down trains are 
always under steam, one with 
a crane of 100-ton capacity 
and another of 75, capable of 
lifting an engine up off her 
side in a few minutes, and 
quickly getting any wreck 
straightened out and the line 
running again. The divisional 
engineers are provided with 
petrol loco-cars, and are con- 
tinually running up and down 
their sections, receiving reports 
and consulting with their fore- 
men. Most of these men are 
officers in the U.S. army, but 
one finds many officials who 
have worked in England, and, 
for that matter, all over the 
world,—men of the highest 
capability and experience. Any 
workman who can put forward 
a scheme whereby a few min- 
utes’ time or labour can be 
saved is at once recognised and 
his salary increased. Every 
one is strung up to concert 
pitch, and any carelessness or 
inattention to work calls for 
instant dismissal. 

Another of the remarkable 
contrivances which calls for 
special mention is the way the 
cars of dirt are dumped or 
emptied. After the débris has 
been loaded by the huge steam 
shovels on to the wagons, as 
previously described, the train 
of wagons is run down from 
Culebra in trains of twenty, 
or a total length of about 200 
yards long, carrying their 400 
tons of stone. The guard of 


the train travels on the rear 
wagon. He carries with him 
a short length of brake hose- 
pipe and a valve, which he 
attaches to the rear brake pipe 
of the train, and should by any 
chance a rock become dis- 
lodged and throw a wagon 
off the road, he can instantly 
stop the train. On arriving at 
the dump-yard the engine is 
uncoupled, and picks up a 
wagon on which has been 
left a one-sided plough. This 
is placed on the front of the 
train, and the engine then re- 
turns to pick up a train 
of empties, and returns for 
another train of loaded wag- 
ons. Another engine, with 
a very powerful winch on a 
separate wagon, then comes to 
the rear of the train and 
fastens the capstan rope of the 
winch to an _ overhead cat 
gallows. When this is done 
the loco pulls the train through 
under the gallows, allowing the 
capstan rope to pay itself out 
over the tops of the wagons of 
dirt. When the last wagon 
which carries the plough is 
reached the rope is disconnected 
and attached to an eye-bolt in 
the plough. The train is then 
shunted to the position at 
which the dirt has to be un- 
loaded. When this is reached 
the capstan is set to work, 
dragging slowly the one-sided 
plough over the tops of the 
wagons, causing the dirt 
to fall close alongside of the 
train. The plough is thus 
drawn from one end of the train 
to the other: when it reaches 
the last wagon nearest the 
engine the rope is uncoupled, 
and this particular wagon with 
the plough in position is ready 
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to be attached to the front end 
of another train. The train 
of empty wagons is drawn out, 
leaving all the dirt close along- 
side the railway, sometimes to 
a depth of four feet. This, of 
course, has to be removed be- 
fore another train can deposit 
its load. A huge engine, at- 
tached to what is termed a 
spreader, next comes on the 
scene. This spreader has a 
ploughshare about 25 feet 
long and 5 feet deep. It can 
be adjusted for its depth of cut 
as required. The first ride on 
one of these wonderful tools 
calls for plenty of nerve. One 
sees a vast pile of débris, con- 
taining great rocks about seven 
or eight tons in weight, lying 
alongside of the track, and the 
ploughshare down in a posi- 
tion where it cannot possibly 
get through. Witha snort and 
a whistle speed is commenced 
till about 30 miles an hour is 
obtained, and at this speed the 
plough is forced into the débris, 
making it fly over the face of 
the embankment like mud from 
under a motor-car tyre. The 
strain may, however, be too 
severe, in which case the engine 
comes to a stand, and another 
run is taken, till finally the 
whole of the excavated material 
is shot over the embankment, 
which leaves the rails and 
sleepers in a perfectly level road- 
bed. After the dirt-spreader 
has gone as far as it can reach 
on account of the length of its 
ploughshare, it becomes neces- 
sary to move the railway 
nearer to the edge of the bank. 
For this purpose what is known 
as a track-shifter is brought 
along. This is a crane with 
another fixed arm about four 
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feet above ground-level height 
and boomed out away to the side 
to which it is desired to move 
the rails. Clips are fixed to the 
rails and the track lifted up 
bodily with its sleepers about 
three feet high. A second 
rope is then hooked over one 
of the rails from the boom 
and the track thus pulled across, 
when it is lowered in its 
new position. It only takes 
about twenty-five minutes to 
shift a track half a mile long 
into its new position. These 
three machines will do the 
work of at least 500 men, 
but even with this number of 
men the saving of time is 
enormous. Most of the dump- 
ing is now being done at the 
Panama end of the Canal sea- 
wards, enclosing thousands of 
acres of water and forming 
breakwaters to protect vessels 
desirous of entering the Canal. 
The bottom of the sea is, how- 
ever, very peculiar here. Under 
a soft rock which lies next to 
the water is a bed of very soft 
clay, and when the dirt has 
been deposited to a greater ex- 
tent than this rock can carry, 
it breaks through without any 
warning, lowering the surface 
maybe 10 or 12 feet, and very 
often causing the track to fall 
into the sea. At the same 
time the bottom of the sea 
rises up ahead of the bank 
to the surface of the water. 
It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that these breaks gener- 
ally occur at low water, when 
the pressure on the bottom is 
greatest. At the Panama end 
a breakwater is being con- 
structed over two miles long to 
two islands in the bay. On 
these islands will be fixed the 
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fortifications for the Pacific 
end of the Canal, and on two 
other islands which lie in the 
bay the Leper Colony and 
Fever Hospital are installed. 
A considerable quantity of 
dredging still remains to be 
done, as the bay is quite 
shallow and unsuitable for 
vessels with a deep draught 
of water. 

The two Canal approaches 
call for particular notice. 
Colon stands in the Bay of 
Limon. In the Bay of Limon 
jetties are being run out from 
each side of the Bay to pro- 
tect shipping from the severe 
northerly winds that blow at 
certain seasons of the year, and 
on Point Toro a large battery 
will be constructed for the de- 
fence of the Canal. The buoys 
in the Canal and inland lake 
will be acetylene, and as the 


sun shines every day of the 
year advantage of this has 
been taken to control automat- 
ically the lighting and dous- 
ing of these burners—z.e., as 
soon as the sun rises the lamps 
in the buoys go out; when the 
sun goes down they relight 
themselves. An island a few 
miles away forms a quarantine 
station. At Colon a hotel is 
being constructed holding 300 
beds. Steam fire-engines, horse 
ladders, &o., are constantly 
ready, as nearly all the houses 
are built of wood. The towns 
of Panama and Colon are under 
the direct control of the Panama 
Government, but the United 
States keep a very watchful 
and energetic eye over the 
sanitation and police arrange- 
ments of the two towns. 

The following table shows the 
General Canal Statistics :-— 


Length of Canal from deep sea to ona sea . 50 miles. 


Length of Canal from sea to sea. . 40 miles. 
Bottom width of Channel, maximum . - 1000 feet. 
Bottom width of Channel, minimum . . 3800 feet. 
Estimated time of transit through Canal -. 12 hours. 
Excavation about. 182,000,000 cubic yards. 
Depth of water in Culebra Cut, = least in in the 
whole length of Canal... 45 feet. 


In conclusion, prominence 
must be given to the enormous 
amount of concrete and rein- 
forced concrete which is being 
used in this gigantic work. 
The available figures show that 
some four million cubic yards 
of concrete are being used in 
the construction of the huge 
locks and spillway. It may be 
the naturally conservative 
policy of our British engineers 
not to commit themselves too 
deeply without long and pro- 
longed trials, and the late Sir 
Benjamin Baker, the greatest 
civil engineer we have had in 





this country during the past 
fifty years, was always some- 
what timid about the use 
of concrete in foundations 
subjected to large variations 
of temperature. In buried 
foundations there has never 
been the slightest hesitation in 
adopting this form of construc- 
tion, but where considerable 
variations of temperature ob- 
tain, from extreme cold to 
great heat, so far our leading 
engineers have refrained from 
committing themselves to any 
large extent to the use of rein- 
forced concrete in their designs. 
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The reason is that simple iron 
or steel is extremely susceptible 
to variations of temperature: 
stone and cementare not. The 
relative degrees of expansion 
are not nearly alike. We have, 
therefore, the following condi- 
tions: The iron will expand, 
while the concrete is unable 
to move in the same ratio; 
therefore the initial stresses 
that are set up cause the 
two materials to dissociate 
themselves. The iron can ex- 
pand and contract an in- 
definite number of times; not 
so concrete, the consequence 
being a crack which grows 
bigger and bigger year by 
year. The walls of the Canal 
locks are considerably cut away 
for the accommodation of 
the necessary machinery for 
manipulating the gates and 
valves, and in the event of the 
wall cracking or the founda- 
tions sinking, most serious 
trouble might result. It must 
be remembered that the lock 
walls extend over 3000 feet, 
the locks being 1000 feet 
long, and provision is being 
made for the reception 
of two other boats, 1000 feet 
long, to await an entrance and 
departure. Those responsible 
for the general design are to be 
commended for the conviction 
of their opinions on such a 
gigantic scale. Concrete is 
universally employed on the 
Canal works: no masonry or 
_ brickwork is to be found any- 
where. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that the ther- 
mometer never goes below 85° 
Fahr., whilst at day it may go 
up as high in the sun as 140°, 
a total of 55 degrees variation. 
In this country we have to pro- 
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vide for a range of tempera- 
ture varying from zero to 120°, 
or over twice as much, so it 
is difficult for a British en- 
gineer to express an actual and 
reliable opinion derived from 
authentic experience over a 
period of years as to the wis- 
dom of the course pursued at 
Panama. But it is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that the courage 
and enterprise that have caused 
this particular form of con- 
struction to be adopted in 
preference to our old and 
proved practice may result in 
success. It certainly has the 
great advantage of doing away 
with all masons and bricklayers, 
with their attendant satellites, 
as concrete mixing and placing 
in position can be done by 
unskilled labour with the 
minimum of supervision and 
direction. 

The total of concrete to be 
used represents a wall 2000 
yards long, 50 yards wide, and 
40 yards high—truly a stu- 
pendous work. 

Any sketch of this great 
undertaking is necessarily in- 
complete, and the economic and 
political consequences which 
must result from the opening 
of the Canal to the world’s 
traffic are weighty questions 
which lie beyond the scope of 
these pages. But British en- 
gineers can only look on with 
sympathy and goodwill at the 
great task accomplished by 
their American kinsmen at 
Panama in the teeth of almost 
superhuman difficulty, and feel 
that the successful comple- 
tion of the Canal will be 
yet another triumph won by 
Anglo-Saxon skill, grit, and 
perseverance. 
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THE CONSTITUTION UNDER CROMWELL AND UNDER 
ASQUITH. 


**T tell you that unless you have some such thing as a balance, we cannot 
be safe. By the proceedings of this Parliament, you see they stand in need of a 


check or balancing power. . . . 
your work.” —OLIVER CROMWELL. 


THE complacency with which 
Englishmen have allowed them- 
selves to be saddled during the 
last six years with ever-increas- 
ing burdens and disabilities 
must fill all reflective students 
of politics with amazement and 
misgiving. It is sometimes as- 
serted that Englishmen take 
their pleasures sadly, Whether 
that be so or not, it cannot be 
denied that nowadays they take 
their politics lightly. Energy, 
it is true, they possess in abund- 
ance. Much solid work, too, 
is no doubt got through; but 
Englishmen more often than not 
devote their time and labour 
to a business or profession, not 
that they may excel in their 
life’s work, but that they may 
the sooner retire and be at rest. 
The same spirit permeates all 
classes of the community, and 
from every side the cry goes up 
for shorter hours and higher 
pay. It is not to be expected, 
in such circumstances, that 
much attention will be paid 
to the fundamentals of busi- 
ness or politics, and so it hap- 
pens that the better educated 
Englishman usually takes more 
interest in the vicissitudes of 
a Test Match than in the pro- 
gress of a Bill through Parlia- 
ment, and political opinions are, 
for the most part, adopted as 
they appear ready-made in the 


This instrument of government will not do 


public press, and are seldom the 
outcome of individual analysis 
and judgment. 

The Proletariat, on the other 
hand, always sensitive to the 
currents of thought which stir 
the hearts and minds of an 
intellectual order external and 
superior to itself, and now at 
length awakening to a realisa- 
tion of its possibilities and 
of its power, is found to be 
peculiarly receptive of the new 
moral and political theories 
which are being so sedulously 
propagated. Moreover, De- 
mocracies, like armies, are 
strangely influenced by the 
example of their leaders, and 
throughout the ages the spirit 
of patriotism has been kindled 
and kept aglow by the devoted 
efforts of individual enthusiasts. 
A nation is not more patriotic 
than its leaders, and, as Lord 
Morley has recently pointed 
out at Manchester, “The star 
of strength and greatness rises 
or sinks in a State according 
to the proportion in its num- 
bers of men and women with 
courage, energy, will, and open, 
supple, teachable intelligence, 
and possessing the power of 
making their qualities effect- 
ively felt.” 

The Roman Empire crumbled 
away because the people became 
indifferent to Imperial ideals. 
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The Roman people in the end 
refused even to fight their own 
battles, and gave their whole 
minds to attain “panem et 
circenses.” 

Upon what are the hearts of 
many Englishmen set to-day? 
Is it the maintenance of the 
Constitution and of _ the 
Empire, or cheap food and a 
pass for the next week’s foot- 
ball match? “Crop,” says 
Lord Morley, “depends on soil 
as well as seed.” In our be- 
loved country the soil is pre- 
pared and seed will be sown. 
But what kind of seed will it 
be, and who will sow it? Let 
those who can influence their 
countrymen pause on their 
way, and consider the signs 
of the times, lest calamity be- 
fall them and their children. 

The Parliament Act 1911 
has become the law of the 
land. It is impossible in this 
article to subject to analytical 
criticism its many anomalies, 
—for instance, that under its 
provisions the House of 
Commons cannot amend Bills 
which have been once rejected 
by the House of Lords; and 
that Bills may for that reason 
become law which are not 
approved by either House of 
Parliament. But that the 
Parliament Act violates the 
fundamentals of the British 
Constitution no one can doubt, 
for, since its enactment, the 
people are no longer in a 
position to control their own 
destinies, and the Crown, for 
the first time in English 
history, is involved in the 
vortex of party politics. ‘“No- 
body supposed,” Mr Asquith 
has said, “that the Parliament 


Bill was anything but a means 
to an end: it is not an end in 
itself. The machine is there to 
do work.” 

If Parliament should enjoy 
the maximum lease of life 
under the Parliament Act (ie., 
five years), financial legislation, 
by means of Money Bills, 
throughout the whole of this 
period, is placed under the 
unfettered control of the House 
of Commons, and so far as 
legislation in respect of other 
matters is concerned, the House 
of Commons is endowed with 
such supreme authority that 
Bills passed by the House of 
Commons during the first three 
years of its existence will be 
placed on the Statute Book 
whether the House of Lords 
has given its consent to such 
legislation or not. It is not 
over-stating the position to 
assert that, during these 
periods, the government of the 
United Kingdom is handed 
over to the tender mercies of 
a single autocratic Chamber. 
Further, the authority of 
the House of Commons is as 
wide as it is uncontrolled. No 
legislation is excluded from the 
ambit of its jurisdiction, except 
Bills to extend the maximum 
duration of Parliament. No- 
thing is sacrosanct. A House 
of Commons, elected for 
example upon the issue of 
Free Trade or Tariff Reform, 
is at liberty to use its un- 
fettered powers to abolish the 
House of Lords, to disintegrate 
the United Kingdom, or even 
to convert the Constitution of 
the country from a Limited 
Monarchy into a Republic. 
Do the people realise that a 
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Radical Administration has 
made it possible for legislation 
to be passed without the con- 
sent and, it may be, against 
the expressed will of the 
electors? If not, who is re- 
sponsible for its failure to 
appreciate the position? No 
sooner had the House of 
Commons obtained its un- 
fettered powers than it pro- 
ceeded to vote to each of its 
members a salary of £400 
a-year; and Bills to establish 
Irish Home Rule, to disestab- 
lish the Welsh Dioceses, and 
to lower the franchise im- 
mediately followed the passing 
of the Act. Can nothing be 
done to prevent the passage 
of such Bills as these until the 
wishes of the electors have 
been ascertained? If a refusal 
by the Upper House to pass 
the Army Bill or the Expiry 
Laws Continuance Bill be ex- 
cepted, so long as the Parlia- 
ment Act remains in force, the 
dissolution of Parliament by 
the Sovereign is the only 
means by which the opinion 
of the electors can be taken 
in respect of legislation passed 
by the Single Chamber of the 
House of Commons. But the 
exercise of the Prerogative for 
such a purpose is fraught with 
the utmost danger to the 
Monarchy and to the Empire, 
the constituent parts of which 
are bound together by a deep 
sense of loyalty to the Crown. 
The abolition of the power of 
the House of Lords to pre- 
vent the passage of Bills sent 
up from the House of Commons 
has laid a heavy and in- 
vidious responsibility upon the 
Sovereign. It is no longer the 


privilege and the duty of the 
House of Lords to reject legis- 
lation which, in its opinion, is 
opposed to the wishes of the 
people; for the difficult task 
of interpreting public opinion 
is, by the Parliament Act, 
shifted from the House of 
Lords on to the shoulders of 
the King. Sometimes, indeed, 
it is easy to gauge the wishes 
of the electors—for instance, 
in the case of the Home Rule 
Bill in 1893 and the Licensing 
Bill in 1908. Nevertheless, the 
position in which the Crown is 
placed by reason of the pro- 
visions of the Parliament Act 
is one beset with pitfalls; and 
if the King were to dissolve 
Parliament, in the mistaken 
belief that the policy of the 
House of Commons would not 
be confirmed by the electors, 
the result would be a collision 
—not between the House of 
Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, but between the Sove- 
reign and his people. Who 
can contemplate without mis- 
giving the outcome of such a 
crisis ? 

By the Parliament Act the 
Monarchy is threatened and 
the electorate defrauded of its 
rights. Every amendment sug- 
gested by Unionists to safe- 
guard the rights of the people 
was contemptuously rejected 
by those who reiterate that 
they are the representatives 
of the people. It used to be 
the boast of Liberals in the 
ast that they put their trust 
in the people; it is very clear 
that in the future they in- 
tend to legislate without con- 
sulting them. 

While the Parliament Act 
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in practice will be fraught 
with danger to the State, the 
methods by which the Radical 
Administration secured its 
passage into law were both 
unprecedented and amazing. 
To seize the Prerogative of 
the Crown for the purpose of 
overcoming resistance to the 
Parliament Bill in the House 
of Lords was an outrage on 
the Constitution; to obtain a 
pledge from the Crown that 
a sufficient number of Peers 
would be created to secure its 
passage through the Upper 
House before that Chamber 
had even considered, much 
less rejected, the Bill, was an 
even grosser breach of duty 
on the part of the Govern- 
ment; but to obtain the 
Crown’s pledge before the 
Bill had passed either House 
of Parliament, proves that 
His Majesty’s present ad- 
visers are quite indifferent to 
the elementary principles of 
constitutional procedure. In 
this matter Mr Asquith and 
his colleagues stand self-con- 
demned, for Mr Asquith in the 
House of Commons, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1910, laid down that 
“To ask in advance for a 
blank authority for an in- 
definite exercise of the Royal 
Prerogative, in regard to a 
measure which has never been 
submitted to or approved by 
the House of Commons, is a 
request which, in my judgment, 
no constitutional statesman can 
properly make, and it is a con- 
cession which the Sovereign 
cannot be expected to grant. 
I say this in order that there 
may be absolutely no misunder- 
standing on this point.” The 


whole story is well known, and 
there is no need to repeat it, 
but it may be of interest to 
point out the almost painful 
analogy between the position 
taken up by the Radical Govern- 
ment and the course pursued 
by the Long Parliament of 
Charles I. The object of the 
House of Commons, in each 
case, was to subvert the Con- 
stitution and to set up an 
omnipotent Single Chamber, 
and the method adopted in 
each case was the same, both 
in principle and in detail, the 
only difference between the 
Parliamentary proceedings of 
1649 and 1911 being, that, 
whereas Oliver Cromwell with 
his army and his unflinching 
character was able to coerce 
the more violent fanatics who 
sat in the Long Parliament, 
Mr Asquith is unable to stem 
the tide of revolution which is 
rising among the Radical myr- 
midons, and is unwilling to 
sacrifice party or personal ex- 
pediency to gain a permanent 
settlement of the constitutional 
problem. 

On July 2, 1912, Mr Bonar 
Law pithily summed up the 
position in the House of Com- 
mons: “What Mr Asquith 
has done is to drop the reins, 
throw them on the neck of the 
horse, and allow it to gallop 
where it pleases, on the one con- 
dition that he is still allowed to 
cling to the saddle.” 

In January 1649, King 
Charles I. was in the hands 
of the Revolutionaries. The 
majority in the Commons were 
set upon bringing him to trial, 
but the House of Lords, then 
a small body, obstructed the 
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way. On January 2, the 
House of Commons invited the 
House of Lords to approve an 
ordinance appointing 150 Com- 
missioners to try the King, 
which the House of Lords 
unanimously refused to do. 
Thereupon, on January 4, the 
House of Commons passed the 
following resolutions :— 

“ Resolved, That the Com- 
mons of England in 
Parliament assembled do 
declare that the people 
are, under God, the origi- 
nal of all just power;” 
and do also declare :— 

“That the Commons of 
England in Parliament 
assembled, being chosen 
by and representing the 
people, have the Supreme 
Power in this Nation ;” 
and do also declare :— 

“That whatsoever is enacted 
or declared for law by 
the Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled hath the 
force of law, and all the 
People of this Nation 
are concluded thereby, 
although the consent and 
concurrence of King or 
House of Peers be not 
had there-unto.” 

These resolutions bear so 
striking a resemblance to the 
resolutions passed by the House 
of Commons under Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in 1907, 
and to the terms of the Parlia- 
ment Act itself, that the 
similarity cannot well be acci- 
dental. 

Mr Asquith, who is a master 
of carefully weighed prevarica- 
tions and sonorous pronounce- 
ments, has stated that the 
Veto of the House of Lords 


ought to be “as dead as Queen 
Anne.” What did he mean by 
this except that the House of 
Commons should be made an 
omnipotent Single Chamber ? 
Moreover, the House of Com- 
mons, both in 1649 and in 1911, 
refused to allow members of 
the Upper House to have any 
voice in settling the method of 
their political destruction. 

On February 6, 1649, the 
House of Commons negatived 
the following resolution :— 

“That this House take the 

advice of the House of 
Lords in the exercise of 
the legislative power in 
pursuance of the vote 
of this House, the 4th 
January.” 

In like manner, His Majesty’s 
Government intimated to the 
House o° Lords that they 
would not, under any circum- 
stances, consider amendments 
which the House of Lords might 
make to the Parliament Bill, 
although it would effectively 
deprive them of their imme- 
morial right to be necessary 
parties to legislation, for Lord 
Crewe stated in the House 
of Lords, on February 16, 1910, 
“Your Lordships are entitled 
to express your opinion, as un- 
doubtedly you will, upon the 
actual propositions of the Par- 
liament Bill, but I may as well 
say at once that we cannot 
enter into any discussion of 
amendments. We are prepared 
to put this measure before the 
House, for the House to take or 
the House to leave it.” 

On March 17, 1649, the 
Kingly office, and on March 
19th the House of Peers were 
abolished by “Act” of the 
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House of Commons, pursuant 
to the following resolutions 
passed on February 6th and 
February 7th. 

February 6, 1649 :— 

“That the House of Peers is 
useless and dangerous, 
and ought to be abol- 
ished, and that an Act 
be brought in for that 
Pp se.” 

February 7, 1649 :— 

“That it hath been found 
by experience, and this 
House doth declare, That 
the Office of a King in 
this Nation... is un- 
necessary, burdensome, 
and dangerous to the 
liberty, safety, and public 
interest of the People of 
this Nation, and there- 
fore ought to be abol- 
ished.” 

The virtual abolition of the 
Veto of the Sovereign in 
matters of legislation, and the 
surrender of the Peers in 
August 1911, relieved Mr 
Asquith and his confederates 
from the necessity of pursuing 
to the bitter end the course 
followed by the Long Parlia- 
ment, and the action of the 
majority of the House of Lords 
in assisting the passage of the 
Parliament Bill will, perhaps, 
save Mr Asquith from impeach- 
ment in proceedings similar to 
those taken against the Duke 
of Ormonde and Lords Oxford 
and Bolingbroke in 1715, but 
who will affirm that the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, and 
even of the Monarchy, would 
be inconsistent with the aspira- 
tions of some members—at any 
rate, of the Radical and Labour 
Parties ? 


The failure of the supporters 
of the Constitution to direct 
the attention of the public to 
the Single Chamber experi- 
ment of 1649-1657, which forms 
the precedent, but not an ex- 
cuse, for the course adopted 
by the Radical Administration, 
is one of the most remarkable 
features of the present con- 
stitutional struggle. Similar 
methods were pursued in each 
case. Will the results be dif- 
ferent? Is it not wise, in these 
circumstances, to recall the 
progress of the omnipotent 
Single Chamber set up during 
the Great Rebellion, and bear 
in mind the lessons of the Past ? 
Experientia docet! Radical 
and Socialist politicians are 
never weary of portraying the 
Utopian legislation which, as 
they say, will surely flow from 
a House of Commons unfettered 
by obstruction in the “other 
place,” as sunshine returns 
after the storm. No whit less 
alluring was the vision set be- 
fore the electorate by the Rev- 
olutionaries under the Com- 
monwealth, but the conduct of 
the Long Parliament teaches a 
very different lesson. Alike in 
administration and in legis- 
lation, it acted with a tyranny 
which is the invariable con- 
comitant of uncontrolled au- 
thority. “It is important,” 
wrote John Stuart Mill in his 
work on Representative Govern- 
ment, “that no set of persons 
should in great affairs be able, 
even temporarily, to make their 
sic volo prevail, without asking 
any one else for his consent. A 
majority in a Single Assembly, 
when it has assumed a per- 
manent character—when com- 
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posed of the same persons 
habitually acting together and 
always assured of victory in 
their own House—easily be- 
comes despotic and overween- 
ing if released from the neces- 
sity of considering whether its 
Acts will be concurred in by 
another constituted authority : 
The same reason which induced 
the Romans to have two Con- 
suls, makes it desirable that 
there should be two Chambers ; 
that neither of them may be 
exposed to the corrupting in- 
fluence of undivided power, 
even for the space of a single 
year;” and he adds: “This 
salutary habit, the mutual give 
and take (as it has been called) 
between two. Houses, is a per- 
petual school, useful as such 
even now, and its utility would 
probably be even more felt in 


@ more democratic constitution - 


of the Legislature.” 

Oliver Cromwell, unlike Mr 
Asquith, was prepared to exer- 
cise a restraining influence over 
his more violent adherents, 
but, like Mr Asquith, he found 
it beyond his power to dam the 
torrent which he himself had 
let loose. “Nor can they,” 
said Cromwell in 1652, “be 
kept within the bounds of 
justice, law, or reason; they 
themselves being the Supreme 
Power of the Nation, liable to 
no account to any, nor to be 
controuled or regulated by any 
other Power, there being none 
superior or co-ordinate with 
them: so that, unless there be 
some Authority and Power, so 
.full and so high as to restrain 
and keep things in better order, 
and that may be a check to 
these exorbitancies, it will be 
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impossible, in human reason, to 
prevent our ruin”; and again, 
in 1654, “ Poor men, under this 
arbitrary power, were driven 
like flocks of sheep by forty in 
@ morning to the confiscation 
of goods and estates without 
any man being able to give a 
reason that two of them had 
deserved to forfeit a shilling. 
I have given you but a taste 
of their miscarriages.” Nay 
more, in 1652, by means of the 
New Representation Bill, the 
Long Parliament actually 
sought to enact that the House 
of Commons should consist of 
400 members, that the old 
members (eighty-five in 
number) should retain their 
seats without re-election, and 
should be entitled to veto any 
new members in all future 
Parliaments. Truly, it was 
“the horridest arbitrariness 
that ever existed on earth.” 
The sequel is equally in- 
structive. On May 25, 1657, 
the Humble Petition and Ad- 
vice was presented to Crom- 
well, whereby it was prayed 
“That your Highness will, for 
the future, be pleased to call 
Parliaments consisting of two 
Houses once in three years at 
furthest, and that no law be 
altered, suspended, abrogated, 
or repealed, or new laws made, 
but by Act of Parliament.” 
The Single Chamber Con- 
stitution, under the Common- 
wealth, was abolished by Crom- 
well, whose authority and in- 
fluence had originally set it up. 
No sooner had the Revolution 
been consummated than his 
master mind perceived that 
the “instrument would not do 
its work,” and with courage 
T 
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and determination he set him- 
self to the task of restoring the 
balance of the Constitution. 

At the presentation of the 
Humble Petition and Advice 
Lord Commissioner Fiennes 
spoke these memorable words: 
“This Constitution of a Chief 
Magistrate and two Houses of 
Parliament is not a pageantry, 
but is so consonant to Reason, 
that it is the very emblem and 
idea of Reason itself. If any- 
thing inconvenient should 
chance to slip out at one door, 
must it not pass two more 
before it come abroad to the 
detriment of the people? How 
exact and of how great respect 
and authority will be all your 
Acts, Laws, and Resolutions, 
when as after that they have 
passed the examination of that 
Great Body, which sees with 
the eyes of the three Nations, 
and is acquainted with the 
condition, and sensible of the 
necessities of every individual 
part thereof, they shall then 
pass a second scrutiny, and be 
published and refined by such 
as, during life, shall make it 
their business either to fit them- 
selves for, or to be exercised in 
things of that nature (being 
also assisted by all the reverend 
judges of the land and other 
learned persons of that robe, 
so oft as there shall be occa- 
sion to require their advice), 
and when, as after all this, 
they must pass also the judg- 
ment and assent of the Chief 
Magistrate, who is placed on 
high as upon a watch-tower, 
from whence he may observe 
at one view and diseover the 
state of the whole Body Politic 
and every part thereof.” 


Can an Asquith afford to 
disregard the teachings of a 
Cromwell? Is Mr Asquith 
able or willing to follow the 
constructive as well as the 
destructive policy of the Pro- 
tector, and to restore the bal- 
ance of the Constitution which 
he has destroyed ? 

The broken pledge of the 
preamble of the Parliament 
Act demonstrates that he is 
not ; and, if that be so, has the 
Commonwealth no lesson for 
the People themselves? If the 
Parliament Act is to be re- 
pealed, well and good—but if 
not, what alternative method 
of legislation have the Radical 
Government to offer? 

Mr Churchill supplied the 
necessary information on this 
point in the House of Commons 
on May 1, 1911. “If the 
Government had not changed, 
it was not easy to see why it 
should immediately wish to 
suspend the operation of a 
measure which had only re- 
cently been passed. If again, 
a new Government came in, 
then presumably that Govern- 
ment would be in command of 
a Parliamentary majority, and 
what was to prevent that 
Government repealing the 
measure?” But what is to 
become of the “continuity of 
legislation” under which citi- 
zens may know, with com- 
parative certainty, the laws to 
which they must needs con- 
form? Will it be an easy, or 
indeed a possible policy, to re- 
unite Great Britain and Ire- 
land after Home Rule has been 
established, or to take back a 
new franchise from those upen 
whom it has been conferred? 
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Every one knows that such a 
thing would be impossible. 

Cromwell, in September 
1654, pointed out that a Con- 
stitutional Instrument, such 
as that set up by the Parlia- 
ment Act, could never do its 
work. “Of what assurance is 
a law, if it lie in one and the 
same Legislature to unlaw it 
again? Is this like to be last- 
ing? It will be a rope of 
sand. It will give no security ; 
for the same men may unbuild 
what they have built.” And 
again: “‘There are many cir- 
cumstantial things which are 
not like the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, but the things 
which it shall be necessary to 
deliver over to Posterity, these 
shall be unalterable. Else each 
succeeding Parliament will be 
disputing to change and alter 
the Government, and we shall 
be as often brought into con- 
fusion as we have Parliaments, 
and so make our remedy our 
disease.” 

By reason of its inherent 
defects, a Constitution under 
which supreme power is vested 
in a single Authority, whether 
it be a Monarch or a Popular 
Assembly, is in any case pre- 
destined to failure; but the 
danger to the community of an 
unfettered Single Chamber is 
proportionately diminished or 
increased, as the franchise is 
restricted or widely distributed. 
The peculiar attributes of 
Democracy account for this 
phenomenon, which is well 


known to those who are con- 
versant with the principles of 
political science—and, among 
the civilised nations of the 
world, the more democratic the 


Constitution, the more string- 
ent are found to be the safe- 
guards provided against an 
abuse of authority by the 
Popular Assembly. 

The necessity of a Second 
Chamber, possessed of co- 
ordinate authority with the 
First Chamber, as an integral 
part of every well - ordered 
Constitution has not, of course, 
been universally or at all times 


recognised. 

The Revolutionaries in 
France, like the present 
Radical Government, con- 


sidered the existence of a 
Second Chamber of little, if 
any, importance. “If,” runs 
the famous epigram of the 
Abbé Siéyés, “a Second 
Chamber dissents from the 
First, it is mischievous; if 
it agrees, it is superfiuous.” 
But the Abbé Siéyés, like 
Sir Henry Campbell - Banner- 
man, desired the will of the 
House of Commons to prevail, 
because he assumed that the 
popular assembly was the 
“mirror of the people.” Such 
an assumption cannot survive 
the test either of history or of 
criticism. ‘(1) Qui est-ce que 
le Tiers Etat? Tout. (2) 
Qu’a-t-il été jusqu’d présent 
dans l’ordre politique? Rien. 
(3) Que demande-t-il? A étre 
quelque chose.” So runs the 
first page of the famous pam- 
phlet of 1789. If Siéyés meant 
by the Third Estate the unin- 
structed classes of the people 
only, he was obviously in error, 
while if he meant the entire 
community, Sir Henry Maine 
has pointed out that people are 
not agreed as to what the 
entire community consists of. 
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Of course, if vox populi is in 
truth vox Dei, the Abbé Sié¢yés 
and the supporters of an un- 
controlled Single Chamber are 
undoubtedly in the right. But 
was not Sir Henry Maine 
justified in asking, “ Is the voice 
of the People the voice which 
speaks through scrutin d’arron- 
dissement, or scrutin de liste, by 
plebiscite, or by tumultuary 
Assembly? Is it a sound in 
which the note struck by 
minorities is entirely silent? 
Is the People which speaks the 
People according to household 
suffrage, or the People accord- 
ing to universal suffrage, the 
People with all the women ex- 
cluded from it, or the People, 
men, women, and children to- 
gether assembling casually in 
voluntary meeting? None of 
these questions have been set- 
tled: some have hardly been 
thought about. In reality, the 
devotee of Democracy is much 
in the same position as the 
Greeks with their oracles. All 
agreed that the voice of an 
oracle was the voice of a God; 
but everybody allowed that 
when he spoke he was not as 
intelligible as might be desired, 
and nobody was quite sure 
whether it was safer to go to 
Delphi or to Dodona.” 
Surely, in political matters, 
it is better to walk by sight 
than by faith, and whether 
they are judged by the test of 
criticism or past history or 
contemporary experience, it 
must be admitted that the 
principles underlying the Par- 
liament Act are both unsound 
and undemocratic. On Novem- 
ber 28, 1908, during the Second 
Reading of the Licensing Bill 


in the House of Lords, Lord 
Loreburn, then the Radical 
Lord Chancellor, said: “I 
know very well that the sub. 
ject is unpopular, and it may 
have influenced the recent by- 
election. But I think that it 
is our duty to stand by the 
Bill, no matter how many by- 
elections may have gone against 
us.” Again, Mr Lloyd George, 
speaking recently on the In- 
surance Act at Birmingham, 
laid down that “it is rather 
late in the day to say that 
working men ought not to be 
compelled to do anything they 
did not like when they would 
be benefited by it.” Behold 
the Radical interpretation of 
the “ Government of the People 
for the People by the People” ! 

In the teeth of these and in- 
numerable similar utterances 
can any reasonable man assert 
with any regard to accuracy 
that the House of Commons is 
the “mirror of the People,” or 
that the measures which have 
passed the present House of 
Commons have coincided with 
the wishes of the electors, or 
even with the opinions of the 
members of Parliament them- 
selves? The truth is, that 
under Democracy parliament- 
ary and electoral votes are 
usually solicited and allocated 
with less regard to the interests 
of the community as a whole, 
or the wishes of the constitu- 
ents, than under any other 
form of Government. It is a 
fallacy to suppose that Democ- 
racies seek “the greatest good 
ef the greatest number”; on 
the contrary, the wider the 
franchise the narrower is the 
outlook of the electorate, and 
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the more readily are votes in- 
fluenced by appeals to class 
prejudice, and by the wiles and 
catchwords of artful dema- 
gogues. “Political liberty,” 
said Hobbes, “is political 
power,” but in Democracies 
political power is “minced in 
morsels,” and, as Sir James 
Stephen has pointed out, “The 
man who can sweep the great- 
est number of fragments of 
political power into one heap 
will govern the rest; the 
strongest man in one form or 
another will always rule;... 
in a pure Democracy the ruling 
men will be wirepullers and 
their friends: . . . in some ages 
a powerful character ; in others 
cunning; in others power of 
transacting business ; in others 
eloquence; in others a good 
hold upon commonplaces, and 
@ facility in applying them to 
practical purposes, will enable 
a man to climb on his neigh- 
bours’ shoulders and drag them 
this way or that; but under 
all circumstances the rank and 
file are directed by leaders of 
one kind or another who get 
the command of their colleot- 
ive force.” It is of paramount 
importance, therefore, in a 
democratic country that the 
leaders of the people should be 
men of high moral character. 
Integrity without ability will, 
at any rate, never corrupt the 
people; but ability without 
integrity will always tend to 
cheat the electorate of its 
rights, and deprive a nation 
of its freedom. A popular 


assembly, however, when en- 
dowed with unfettered auth- 
ority, is a school in which 
corruption, not rectitude, is 


taught. The members of such a 
body learn to follow and not to 
lead their constituents, and to 
pander to the desires of the 
noisiest sections of their sup- 
porters, if only they may per- 
chance retain their seats and 
their emoluments. They carry 
through their Parliamentary 
duties “listening nervously at 
one end of a speaking - tube 
which receives at its other end 
the suggestions of a lower in- 
telligence.” They are, indeed, 
elected by the people, but 
they represent themselves. The 
Framers of the American Con- 
stitution were well aware of 
this. Alexander Hamilton, 
writing in 1788 in the ‘ Fed- 
eralist,’ perhaps the greatest 
constitutional treatise ever 
compiled, expressed the opinion 
that “A dangerous ambition 
more often lurks behind the 
specious mask of zeal for the 
rights of the people than under. 
the forbidding appearance of 
zeal for the firmness and effici- 
ency of Government. History 
will teach us that the former 
has been found a much more 
certain road to the introduc- 
tion of despotism than the 
latter, and that of those men 
who have overturned the liber- 
ties of republics the greatest 
number have begun their career 
by paying an obsequious court 
to the people; commencing 
as demagogues and ending 
tyrants.’ On January 13, 
1837, Sir Robert Peel, who 
habitually couched his senti- 
ments in moderate language, 
expressed a similar opinion in 
the course of a memorable 
address to the Conservatives 
of Glasgow: “If you give your 
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consent to measures which tend 
to the dissolution of existing 
institutions, what security have 
you that there will be any reac- 
tion at any future time? What 
security have you against pro- 
scriptions — against the creep- 
ing forth of men of a type not 
yet heard of in England,— 
what security have you against 
the ascendancy of blood-stained 
miscreants like Robespierre and 
Marat, lusus nature hitherto 
engendered, I am happy to 
say, in France alone, but from 
which no country can be pro- 
tected if institutions congenial 
to its national character and 
hallowed by the lapse of ages 
are dissolved by violence or 
corrupted by fraud? You may 
rest assured that in every vil- 
lage a miscreant will arise to 
exercise a grinding tyranny by 
calling himself the People.” 

It is for this reason that no 
European State of any im- 
portance, except Great Britain, 
is prepared to surrender its 
destinies to the tender mercies 
of an omnipotent Single Cham- 
ber. In _ practically every 
civilised community the Second 
Chamber of the Legislature 
possesses co-ordinate authority 
with the popular Assembly ; 
no fundamental changes can 
be carried out except in accord- 
ance with special provisions in- 
serted in the Constitution to 
prevent the abuse of legislative 
power, and nowhere are more 
stringent safeguards to be 
found than in the democratic 
Constitutions of the United 
States and of the British Do- 
minions in Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa. Upon what 
principle are the Radical Gov- 


ernment justified in setting up 
a strong Second Chamber in 
South Africa, and destroying 
the powers of the Second 
Chamber in the Mother 
Country? The advocates of 
powerful Second Chambers, as 
Sir Henry Maine has pointed 
out, “do not assert that the 
decisions of a popularly elected 
Chamber are always or gene- 
rally wrong. Their decisions 
are very often right. But it is 
impossible to be sure that they 
are right, and the more the dif- 
ficulties of multitudinous gov- 
ernment are probed, and the 
more carefully the influences 
acting upon it are examined, 
the stronger grows the doubt 
of the infallibility of popularly 
elected Legislatures. What, 
then, is expected from a well- 
constituted Second Chamber is 
not a rival infallibility, but 
an additional security. It is 
hardly too much to say that in 
this view almost any Second 
Chamber is better than none. 
. .. The conception of an Upper 
House as a mere revising Body, 
trusted with the privilege of 
dotting i’s and crossing t’s 
in measures sent up by the 
other Chamber, seems as irra- 
tional as it is poor. What is 
wanted from an Upper House 
is the security of its concur- 
rence after full examination of 
the measures concurred in.” 
Mr Asquith himself expressed 
a similar opinion at Newcastle 
on January 30, 1895. “If 
there are advantages—I am 
the last to deny that there 
are advantages—in the exist- 
ence of a Second Chamber, 
they are the advantages which 
result from the existenee of an 
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impartial, dispassionate, review- 
ing power, which will correct 
slovenliness, which will check 
dissipation, and which, in case 
of extreme need, will refer back 
to the people for consideration 
measures which the people 
cannot be suppesed to have 
deliberately approved.” 

It may well be that in this 
country the Second Chamber 
will rest in the future upon 
an elective basis. At any rate, 
the hereditary qualification per 
se has been abandoned by every 
party in the State; but the 
composition of the Second 
Chamber is of little importance 
in comparison with its powers, 
and it is the foremost and 
paramount duty of Unionists 
to work for the restoration 
of a Second Chamber with 
authority co-ordinate with 
that possessed: by the House 
of Commons. But there is only 
one way by which the Unionist 
Party will be able to accom- 
plish the task which lies before 
them. The claim of the Radical 
Party to be “the Representa- 
tives of the People” (too long 
allowed to pass unchallenged) 
must be laid bare before the 
electors, and the People must 
be made to appreciate that it 
is only by repealing the Par- 


liament Act that they will be 
able to regain control of their 
own destinies. If it is once 
realised that the Radical 
Government has deprived the 
electors of their right to 
effectually express their opinion 
in legislative matters, the end 
of the present Administration 
will be near at hand, and His 
Majesty’s present advisers will 
receive their congé in the words 
used by Cromwell at the end 
of the Long Parliament: “ You 
must go: the nation loathes 
your sitting.” ‘In our day,” 
wrote Sir Henry Maine, “ when 
the extension of popular govern- 
ment is throwing all the older 
political ideas into utter con- 
fusion, a man of ability can 
hardly render a higher service 
to his country than by the 
analysis and correction of the 
assumptions which pass from 
mind to mind in the multitude, 
without inspiring a doubt of 
their truth and genuineness.” 
Will the educated classes realise 
their duty in this matter, or 
will they remain immersed in 
selfishness and apathy, to their 
own undoing, and to the danger 
of the State? We shall see: 
“ By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 


ARTHUR PAGE. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION, 


AFTER six years of Radical 
misgovernment it is possible 
to perceive clearly the chaos 
and anarchy to which our 
poor country is reduced. The 
Cabinet is without discipline 
and without a united pur- 
pose. The Prime Minister 
accepts measures, in the hard 
positive spirit of an advo- 
cate, which he confesses to be 
dangerous for the community. 
He is still a lawyer speaking 
to his brief, or rather to half 
a dozen briefs. He possesses 
neither authority nor initiative. 
He is as little able to control 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as he is to check the precipi- 
tancy of the Irish. 

Of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer it is difficult to 
speak with moderation. He 
is a new factor in British 
politics. He is a foreigner in 
mind and speech, without the 
smallest understanding of our 
institutions. A Welshman in 
the true sense of the word, he 
has made no study of England 
or the English. Scotland is as 
remote from his experience as 
the North Pole. A few tags 
of information, hastily gathered 
on a trip through Germany, a 
rough reading of the exploded 
heresies of Henry George, a 
knowledge, now happily failing 
him, of the tricks which catch 
votes,— these are the curta 
supellex of a man who aspires 
to control the finances of a great 
Empire. The result of putting 
a demagogue into the seat of 
a statesman is only too mani- 


fest. After years of peace 
prices are higher, we are more 
heavily taxed, Government 
securities are more profoundly 
depressed than ever within the 
memory ofman. Despite years 
of prosperous trading, the feel- 
ing of national insecurity grows, 
The money which in happier 
days was invested at home, is 
now sent abroad for greater 
safety. The reproof publicly 
administered not long since 
to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is unique and well 
deserved. Never before has 
a@ responsible Minister of 
the Crown been thus severely 
handled. The Governor of the 
Bank of England pointed out 
to Mr Lloyd George, who is 
too busy speaking to learn 
the rudiments of his trade, 


that there is a solidarity in. 


finance as in all other human 
activities. This lesson Mr 
Lloyd George is not likely 
to learn, as it is incompatible 
with his amiable method of 
making finance a pack-horse of 
class-hatred and revenge. As 
we all know, breweries and the 
land have during the last few 
years had heavy burdens laid 
upon them. They seemed to the 
Chancellor easy hen-roosts to 
rob, and as they are managed 
chiefly by Conservatives, an 
attack upon them involved 
neither a loss of votes nor 
a diminution in the Party’s 
funds. But, as the Governor 
of the Bank of England said 
with inexorable ‘logic, ‘you 
cannot injure one portion 
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of the community without 
the rest of the community 
suffering.” 

The Birkbeck Bank, for in- 
stance, stopped payment. be- 
cause its securities were sud- 
denly and wantonly depreciated, 
and they were depreciated be- 
cause Mr Lloyd George chose 
to forget that it is the business 
of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to lay aside his per- 
sonal animosities and to think 
only of the good of the State. 
Nor was the ruin of the Birk- 
beck Bank a solitary exploit. 
Everywhere the small and large 
holder have suffered equally. 
There is not a bank in the 
country that has not felt the 
pinch. One instance, quoted 
by the Governor of the Bank 
of England, is worth remem- 
brance. “A catastrophe on a 
large scale in the North of 
England,” said he, “which 
would have affected the sav- 
ings of a multitude of poor 
people and caused widespread 
distress, was with difficulty 
averted last August. Of course, 
I refer to a bank for small sav- 
ings, which was drifting, had 
it not been assisted, into the 
same position as the Birkbeck 
Bank, owing to the deprecia- 
tion in home investments.” 
Here we see the rare and re- 
freshing fruit ripe upon the 
tree. Mr Lloyd George, of 
course, is indifferent. He is 
indifferent also that Consols 
have fallen below 75, though 
even he would be stirred from 
his lethargy if he were asked to 
borrow money for the country 
on a large scale, 

Meanwhile he cares not 
what happens. The Insurance 
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Act, upon which, in a melo- 
dramatic speech delivered at 
some Tabernacle or other, he 
staked his existence, is passed, 
and is reputed to be work- 
ing. Passed without discus- 
sion, closured, guillotined, and 
kangarooed into existence, it 
still keeps its provisions an 
inviolate secret. Peripatetic 
lecturers have failed to explain 
its benefits. The magnificent 
hotels which Mr Lloyd George 
promised the haunters of the 
Tabernacle are still so many 
castles in the air. Medical 
treatment is promised without 
doctors. The people must pay, 
we are told, and they are not 
likely to get any “considera- 
tion” for their payment. We 
quite agree with Mr Lloyd 
George that the National In- 
surance Act is not an Aladdin’s 
Lamp. There was at least 
one passage in his joy-speech 
(word of ill omen!) which said 
no more than the truth. 
“You do not”—these were 
his very words,—“ by rubbing 
it, eall out palaces from the 
sky, with a retinue of servants, 
and doctors, and nurses, and 
everything ready.” Precisely. 
Why, then, did Mr Lloyd 
George flatter his silly dupes 
with promises of hotels which 
he knew could not be kept? 
Why did he insist upon 
enforcing his Act without 
delay when no detail was 
prepared,——when no palace 
flashed from the sky, in spite 
of the rubbing of a thousand 
hands ? 

The reason is that Mr Lloyd 
George is in a hurry. As @ 
vote-catcher the Insurance Bill 
has failed him, and he would, if 
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he could, pass from it to other 
measures for which he hopes 
a greater popularity. Mean- 
while, he believes that his 
“imagination” will pull him 
through. Vain boast! Im- 
agination is a quality, like 
honour, which no man should 
arrogate to himself. And 
surely none, save the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, would 
mention imagination and Mr 
Lloyd George in the same 
sentence. Mr Lleyd George 
has many gifts. He is a 
master of that tawdry rhetoric 
which persuades the “spell- 
binder” of America, when 
gravelled for matter, to speak 
of the “ever-glades.” The 
mist-laden valleys of his native 
land are always upon his 
tongue, without relevance and 
without excuse. He has not 
wholly surrendered the hills of 
Wales to that other staunch 
Welshman, Sir A. Mond. But 
in these cheap illusions there is 
no imagination. Had he been 
endowed with the true talent, 
Mr Lloyd George would have 
understood intuitively the 
scope, purpose, and effect of 
his Act. He would have 
known that compulsion is 
hateful in the eyes of English- 
men; that a measure made in 
Germany would have little 
chance of success in the free 
air of Britain. But having no 
imagination, living hungrily 
upon the foolish phrases he 
makes himself, he has plunged 
into a morass of difficulty from 
which no amount of native hills 
and mist-laden valleys will 
avail to rescue him. 

The Home Secretary is a 
very close second to the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer in the 
race of failure. He has handled 
the strike at the Docks in a 
miserable spirit of pusillanimity. 
As though the Trade Disputes 
Act were not enough to support 
the cause of injustice, he has 
wantonly discriminated in 
favour of the Unions, has de- 
clared that firms who go about 
their business in their own 
way are guilty of provocative 
action, and has left the 
neighbourhood of the Docks 
cruelly exposed to the brutality 
of “peaceful pickets.” The 
Government, under his aus- 
pices, has made no attempt to 
enforce “the right to work,” 
not when there is no work to 
be done, but even when work 
waits, and men are willing to 
do it. The peculiar virtues of 
Mr Tillett are not generally 
obvious. He is exalted by our 
Home Secretary above kings, 
He can do no wrong, and if he 
threatens those in authority, 
he is not even gently reproved. 
Great, indeed, is the power of 
organisation! In number the 
free labourers of England vastly 
surpass the Trade Unionists. 
But they are free men, and their 
vote is free. They cannot be 
driven into the ballot-boxes like 
slaves. Therefore they are not 
permitted to work where and 
when they will, and if they are 
kicked and robbed in the public 
street, it serves them right. 
Why do they not starve with 
their betters, and obey the 
bludgeoning argument of the 
peaceful picket ? 

In labour, as in finance, the 
triumph of anarchy is com- 
plete. And instead of attempt- 
ing to restore peace to the 
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country, to make the rough 
places smooth, the Government 
has embarked upon many 
schemes of reckless legislation. 
For these it may not plead the 
mandate of the people. At 
bye-elections it is strangely 
silent of the benefits which it 
pretends to confer. It cannot 
but recognise the general 
apathy of the electors. Con- 
fronted by three revolutionary 
measures at once, how shall 
the voter, whose mind moves 
slowly, profess a vivid interest 
in them all? The Government 
cares not a jot for this apathy. 
It has dissociated itself entirely 
from the people. It has ceased 
to be representative in any 
sense of the word, It expends 
all its ingenuity in accommo- 
dating groups, and hopes to 
preserve itself in office by the 
simple bribery of exchanged 
measures, Wales supports Ire- 
land with the prospect of 
favours to come, and thus a 
corruption far worse than any 
dreamt of by Walpole destroys 
the morals of the country. 
Meanwhile, the bill for giv- 
ing Home Rule to Ireland 
awaits the guillotine. The 
House of Commons, fearful of 
a reverse, has laid aside its la- 
bours earlier than it intended. 
Nor is there the smallest 
chance that, when it re- 
assembles in October, it will 
give the Irish Bill a free, frank, 
and just discussion. The Prime 
Minister’s one purpose will be 
to drive it through by all the 
means of tyranny which he 
has invented, and having satis- 
fied the exactions of Mr Patrick 
Ford, to let the Empire take 
its chance. Fortunately for 


those who cannot tamely wit- 
ness the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom, the Irish 
difficulty will begin only when 
the Act asks to be administered. 
Infamous as it is to pass 80 
large a measure of revolution 
as this without appealing to the 
country, it is still more in- 
famous, without argument or 
excuse, to place the destinies 
of honest, law-abiding citizens 
beneath the heels of the Molly 
Maguires. It is evident to all 
that Ulster will not submit to 
the degradation which Mr 
Asquith has devised for her as 
the payment of eighty votes. 
There are certain tyrannies 
which cannot be fought at the 
hustings. When Charles I. 
carried his autocracy a step too 
far, he was met by Cromwell, 
with the county gentlemen of 
England behind him: The 
autocracy of our present Gov- 
ernment is far meaner and far 
fiercer than the autocracy of 
Charles I. Charles, at any 
rate, had a loyal and patient 
belief in the divine right of 
kings. It must strain even Mr 
Asquith’s sense of humour to 
put faith in the divine right of 
Mr Redmond or of Mr Devlin. 
Nor do we suppose that the 
spirit of England has changed 
vastly since the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps it is 
through Ulster that salvation 
will come to the country. In 
any case, the Irish Bill lives 
and moves in an atmosphere of 
unreality. Its pompous clauses 
will be discussed after an acad- 
emic fashion. The opponents of 
the House of Lords will stand up 
one after another and sing the 
praises of a Second Chamber. 
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And nobody will take what 
they say too seriously. Those 
who have a spark of humour 
will not take it seriously them- 


selves. 
Disestablishment, also like 
Home Rule, is suspended 


between earth and heaven. It 
is neither passed nor rejected. 
It stands a worse chance even 
than Home Rule of adequate 
discussion. It lights no spark 
of faith; it awakens no en- 
thusiasm. Not all the fairy 
stories of Mr Lloyd George 
concerning larders and side- 
boards can stir the pulses of 
its supporters. But it will go 
through the House of Commons, 
because the Treasury, having 
ceased to be the home of govern- 
ment, has become a clearing- 
house, where the demands of 
groups are honoured. Whether 
it will survive the ordeal of 
two years’ veto we do not 
know. Perhaps it is not in- 
tended to survive it. Perhaps 
the Government, having ful- 
filled in the Commons all 
its “obligations,” will con- 
trive a fall before any of its 
monstrous measures are ripe. 
But certain it is that of all its 
experiments the disendowing 
of the Welsh Church inspires 
least confidence in its begetters. 
They speak of it somewhat 
furtively. They are perplexed 
what to do with the money, 
when they shall have stolen it. 
To rob a poor man is not con- 
sidered a gracious act by any 
save the Trade Unionists of 
the East End, and our Radical 
Government, when it has sated 
the malice of Nonconformists, 
will be at a loss how to apply 
the pilfered funds of the Church. 
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However, that is their affair, 
and they must drag themselves 
out of a squalid situation as 
best they may. 

And now, as though these 
enterprises were not enough for 
the guillotine, the Radicals have 
determined upon the course, 
which is always nearest to their 
hearts, of gerrymandering the 
suffrage. In order to make 
sure their return after the next 
General Election, they have de- 
vised a franchise bill whose 
only object is to make them 
“tenants for life.” The bill is 
shamefully and shamelessly 
partisan. It pretends to abolish 
“anomalies,” as though anom- 
alies had not been the life- 
blood of our constitution. Its 
real purpose is to abolish as 
many Tory voters as possible. 
Whether we shall have woman- 
hood as well as manhood suf- 
frage depends upon the taste 
and fancy of the members. Mr 
Asquith has renounced the task 
of guidance, and so long as they 
consent with proper alacrity to 
the slaughter of Tories, he does 
not care what his colleagues do. 
It is his opinion that the sudden 
enfranchisement of many mil- 
lions of women will be a danger 
to the State. Rather than risk 
a dispute, says he, let them be 
added. We suppose, like Mr 
M‘Kenna, he thinks that it 
is no business of his to ward 
off dangers from the State. 
Perhaps he has done his duty 
when he has conciliated his 
groups of henchmen, and cut 
down the list of Tory voters. 

Of the anomalies which he 
proposes to abolish the chief are 
plural voting and University 
representation. In favour of 
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plural voting there is a great 
deal to be said. We live under 
what Aristotle called a demo- 
cracy of the fifth class, in which 
only the lowest bear sway. 
The wise and good, the able 
and well-educated, are com- 
pletely and utterly disfran- 
chised. Their votes, until the 
revolution comes, will not de- 
cide the fate of any election, 
They pay the taxes, they 
do the work of the coun- 
try, and for their pains they 
are unrepresented in the 
councils of the State. It was 
the advantage of plural voting 
—not an excessive advantage 
—that it did a very little 
to redress the balance. But 
Mr Asquith and his friends 
care not who supports them. 
The respect of the good and 
wise is nothing to them. It 
is heads they want, not brains. 
And so the plural voter stands 
in their way; and though he 
be not, like millions of women, 
a danger to the State, he must 
be ruthlessly suppressed. 

The representation of univer- 
sities, one would have thought, 
needed no defence. It is worth 
preserving, merely because it 
is there. It has made pos- 
sible the aid of many scholars 
—such as Sir Richard Jebb, 
Mr Butcher, and Sir William 
Anson—who without it would 
never have sat and spoken at 
Westminster. The anomaly, if 
anomaly it be, is gracious and 
trivial; and surely any party 
that was not blinded by the 
mad fury of partisanship might 
have spared half a dozen dis- 
tinguished opponents, when it 
knew that it started in the game 
with a clear lead of eighty Irish- 








men. The argument which Mr 
Asquith employed to justify the 
suppression of the University 
seats does credit neither to his 
intelligence nor to his sense of 
humour. “Take my own Uni- 
versity of Oxford,” said he. 

“TI took my degree. I 
was for some years a Fellow of 
my College... . I have never 
had a vote for the University, 
and have not one now. Why? 
. .- Because I was not then 
in a position, and have never 
since been tempted to incur the 
otiose expenditure of, I think, 
something like £20.” Mr 
Asquith’s position is, we be- 
lieve, unique and disgraceful. 
We do not suppose that there 
exists another graduate who, 
being a Fellow of his College, 
has resolutely refused to take 
his M.A. degree. It is idle to 
plead that he was too poor. 
He was not too poor when he 
was receiving the emoluments 
of a fellowship. A university 
does not live on the reflected 
glory of its alumni. They also 
must pay their tpogeia; and 
that Mr Asquith, owing all to 
Oxford, should decline to pay 
its fees, and then make his re- 
fusal a reason for abolishing 
University representation, is a 
piece of cynicism which will 
not escape the eye even of the 
Labour Party. 

For the rest, the Radicals 
lightened the debate with a 
jest after their own heart. “We 
intend,” said Mr Harcourt, 
‘and we hope that the Opposi- 
tion will believe, although we 
do not expect they will believe, 
to have redistribution before 
the next General Election.” 


Why should he hope? And if 
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he hoped, why should he not 
expect? He knows the record 
of the Government in the way 
of truth. He has not forgotten 
the Prime Minister’s “debt of 
honour.” The reform of the 
House of Lords, which will not 
“brook delay,” is still in his 
mind. Why, then, should he 
hope to trick the Opposition a 
second time? To use this 
damaged form of words is 
merely to convict himself of 
an inane gravity. Could he 
smile, nothing would have per- 
suaded him to plead so foolish 
an excuse. From the moment 
that he refused to put a clause 
into the Bill undertaking that 
it should not come into opera- 
tion without a measure of 
redistribution, all the world 
knew that his assertion was 
meaningless and insincere. To 
such a pitch has politics brought 
us that a promise made by the 
Government bench is received 
with loud and _ continuous 
laughter. But what matters 
it? The areh mountebank of 
all is preparing a surprise. 
He is angry at the ill-success 
of his Insurance Act. He lives 
on popularity and votes, as a 
chameleon lives on air. He 
will languish utterly if the 
general applause do not echo 
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in his ear. A packed meeting, 
with every ticket-holder ac- 
counted for, is a better solace 
to his soul than no meeting at 
all. But he loves best to be 
pointed at in the street as one 
who robbed Paul to pauperise 
Peter. So the song of the 
land has been stuffed into the 
throats of a thousand raucous 
gramophones, and serves the 
empty heads for argument. If 
the world did not know Mr 
Lloyd George there might be 
votes in this antic. Even now 
for the ignorant it is a danger. 
The land demands a subtler 
management and more faithful 
toil than the factories of mon- 
opolists. And if Mr Lloyd 
George gave it to the people, 
what could the people do with 
it? The transfer might as- 
suage the malice of the envious. 
It would send the land out of 
cultivation. To ask the people, 
whatever that word means, to 
take over the land, and still to 
burden the people with the 
weight of free trade, is not 
merely folly but criminal folly. 
It could have but one issue— 
the ruin of people and land. 
And perhaps, if this object 
were achieved, Mr Lloyd 
George might be sated at 
last. 
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